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ECLECTIC  REVIEW 

Foil  AUGUS'I’,  184(). 


Art.  I. — 1.  AnExposfition  of  the  Laws  of  Cunfcrcncc  Methodism;  as  enacted 
by  the  Conference  in  1835  ;  proving  than  to  he  contrary  to  the  Co«- 
cessions  granted  in  1797  :  in  a  Letter,  explanatory  and  expostuiatory, 
to  the  Rev,  W.  M.  Bunting ;  containing  the  true  Reasons  of  the 
Author  s  Separation  from  the  Conference  Connexion;  and  a  Defence  of 
the  Wesley an-Methodist  Association.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Kckett. 
8vo.  pp.  04.  Pearson,  London.  1840*. 

*2.  The  Round  Preacher ;  or.  Reminiscences  of  Methodist  Circuit  Life, 
Small  8vo.  pp.  304.  Taylor,  Bradford.  1845*. 

The  unreflecting  multitude  arc  slow  to  recognise  new  combi¬ 
nations  of  power  Jind  influence.  Methodism  was  a  hundred 
years  old,  before  it  luid  impressed  the  public  mind  as  a  material 

*  The  author  of ‘the  Exposition  of  the  Laws  of  (’onference  Methodism* 
is  a  minister  in  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Association,  and  editor  of  tlie 
monthly  magazine  published  by  that  body  of  Christians.  He  was  provoked 
into  print  by  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Bunting,  who  endeavoured  to 
prevent  his  name  from  being  placed  on  one  of  the  provisional  committees 
of  the  l*:vangelical  Alliance,  by  alleging  that  he  had  been  ‘deservedly  ex¬ 
communicated  from  the  Wesleyan  Connexion.*  Although  Mr,  Bunting 
failed  in  his  object,  yet  Mr.  Eckett  felt,  that,  after  a  statement  so  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  his  character,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  give  to  the  world  his  own 
version  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  separated  from  the 
original  body  of  Methodists,  and  united  to  the  most  recent  of  its  numerous 
oflT-shoots.  The  Wesleyan  Conference  have  to  thank  the  temerity  of  Mr. 
Bunting  for  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  which  places  their  policy  in  no 
very  favourable  light.  In  18.3.*),  they  promulgated  a  sort  of  code  of  new 
laws,  in  many  important  respects  at  variance  with  another  code  adopted 
VOL.  XX.  K 
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element  iu  computing  the  several  forces  of  the  comnniuity. 
And,  even  now,  when  its  adhereuts  are  too  eousidenihle  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  most  indifferent,  it  is  a  thing  of  whieli 


and  promulgatfa  bv  the  Conference  of  171^7.  and  bj  which  the  Cor.nexum 
was  iovemed  from  ihal  lime  till  the  year  lS:5o.  Mr.  Ecketi,  who  entert'd 
the  Connexion,  and  filled  simultaneously  the  ortWes  of  leader,  Ux-al  preacher, 
steward,  and  tnistee,  under  the  regime  of  I7^d7,  had  strong  objections  to 
the  new* regulations,  as  virtually  a  rei>eal  of  the  old,  and.  being  prevented 
bv  those  very  regulations  from  expressing  his  objections  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  had  recourse  to  means  of  doing  so  oj>en  to  hiui  as  the  inhabitant 
of  a  free  country.  For  this,  he  was  summoned  as  a  private  member  of  the 
Wesleyan  society  before  the  authoriied  tribunal  ;  and,  his  violation  of  the 
rules  of  IS:I5  having  been  prv)ved,  he  was  formally  expelled  by  the.  fiat  of 
ins  su|>erintendent,  and,  in  being  expelled,  was  degraded  from  all  his 
offices.  'I  hus  excluded  from  the  parent  body,  he  aided  in  the  formation  of 
the  Wesleyan-MelhiKlist  Association,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  founders  and  most  distinguished  members.  ‘  I  acted,’  he  observes, 
‘in  the  way  that  Dr.  I’andlish,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  more  recently  adopted  to  make  known  their  diflerenees  with  the 
church  of  Scotland,  from  which  they  have  separated.  Many  respected 
ministers,  both  lndejH*ndents  and  Baptists,  willingly  lent  the  dissenters 
from  Conference  Melhcalism  their  chapels,  to  hold  meetings  for  the  expi>- 
sitioQ  of  their  sentiments  and  grievances:  in  like  manner,  many  Confer¬ 
ence  Methoilist  superintendents  have  allowed  Methodist  chapels  to  be 
occupied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Chureh  of  Scotland.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  principles  inculcated  in  both  cases  are  somew  hat  similar. 
The  Wesleyan-Methodist  Association  objected  to  the  absolute  authority 
claimed  by  the  Methodist  Conference  to  rule  the  societies  according  to  the 
laws  of  lS:k%  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  17^17:  asserting  that  the  lay 
otficers  of  the  societies  should  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  administnition 


of  discipline  over  the  members  of  the  societies  :  and  the  members  of  the 
Free  Cnurch  of  Scotland  objected  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  Veto  Act, 
and  claimed  for  the  ^leople  the  right  of  having  an  effective  voice  as  to 
the  appointment  of  their  ministers.  •  •  •  •  it  therefore  he 

remembered  by  Mr.  Bunting  and  his  brethren,  that  whatever  measure 
of  displeasure  they  may  think  themselves  justified  in  manifesting  towards 
me,  they  are  equally  entitled  to  receive  equal  displeasure  from  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland.  The  same  reasons  which  will 


justify  the  public  exi>osure  of  the  differences  in  the  Scottish  church,  will 
justify  the  public  exiK)sure  of,  in  my  judgment,  the  not  less  serious  evils 
contained  in  the  present  law’s  of  Conference  Methodism  !  *  By  the  clear¬ 
est  and  strongest  evidence.  Mr.  Eckett  proves,— that,  on  the  death  of  xMr. 
Wesley  in  I7lll»  the  preachers  attempted  to  exercise  over  the  people  that 
ab^lute  authority  which  had  seldom  been  disputed  to  him  ;  that  the  people 
resisted  the  attempt;  that,  in  the  preachers  were  obliged  to  make  a 
show  of  ctmcessmn  ;  that,  in  1 79o,  further  concessions  were  wrung  from 
them ;  that,  in  1/97,  the  people,  still  dissatisfied,  compiled  the  Conference 
to  declare  a  sort  of  constitution ;  that,  in  182S,  a  question  arose  between 
the  preachers  and  the  people  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
articles  m  that  constitution;  that  this  question  w’as  from  time  to  time 
deUted  with  increasing  bitterness;  that,  in  IS35.  the  Conference  termi¬ 
nated  the  ^ntroversy  with  new  enactments,  directly  opixised  to  the  view 
l7  ®  disputed  portions  of  the  laws  of  1797 ;  and  that, 

^  interpreted  and  acted  upon,  secured  the  just  rights 
r  les  o  the  jieoplc,  the  laws  of  1835  were  entirely  subversive  of 
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the  most  observant  know  but  little  more  than  its  existeni't'. 
Our  prt‘sent  design  is  to  diminish  an  amount  of  i^norai\ct'  so 
strange  and  cul|mblt\ 


those  rights  and  liberties,  ‘  requiring  such  submission  to  ministerial  au¬ 
thority  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  usages  of  all  other  protestant  (\>mmuni- 
ties,  and  with  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,*  These  cimclusions  are 
sustained  with  an  amount  of  |>rvH>f  |>erfeeily  irresistible.  Mr.  Kckelt  is 
master  of  his  subject,  and  has  treated  it  with  a  calmness  that  inspirt's  con¬ 
fidence,  and  a  i>erspicuity  that  p!\>motes  conviction.  We  are  tolerably  well 
versed  in  the  conti\>versy,  and  we  know  of  no  other  publication  in  which 
it  is  so  luminously  illustrated.  It  forms  an  instructive  i>age  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  though  a  I'age,  in  many 
rcsj>ects  more  suited  to  the  fifteenth.  Hut,  w  hile  we  thank  Mr.  Hunting 
for  having  provoked  a  publication  so  valuable  and  inten*sting,  we  (like  its 
excellent  author)  *  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  unless  such  proceedings 
are  carefully  avoided,  the  movement  now  making  for  promoting  ('hristian 
union,  will  tend  to  aggravate  sectarian  contixuer.NV  and  encourage  the 
spirit  of  sectarian  jH*rsecution.* 

The  author  of  ‘The  Hound  (or  circuit)  Preacher,*  pndcsses  to  give  *a 
faithful  picturcof  the  stateof  modern  Methodism,’  his  moral  being ‘the  dread¬ 
ful  evils  which  arise  from  schism.*  Hut  for  one  circumstance,  we  might  sus- 
l>ect  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  Wesleyan  minister,  solicitous  to  prove  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  new-born  cburchinanship  by  reviling  bis  father’s  religious 
connections,  Tlie  circumstance  referred  to  occurs  in  the  ‘  Ap|H‘ndix,  note 
A.*,  where  we  arc  ^told,  *  My  father  was  suspected  of  sym|>athising  w  ith  a 
disaffected  |mrty  at  Leeds,  The  leader  of  this  iKuty  was  a  Mi.  Kilham,  a 
travelling  preacher.  The  introduction  of  an  organ  into  one  of  the  chapels  at 
Leeds,  was  used  as  an  occasion  for  the  oulbrt'ak.  They  petitioned  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  removal  of  their  grievances.  And  when  they  could  obtain 
nothing  more  than  their  slight  mitigation,  they  left  the  body,  and,  forming 
a  new  sect,  assumed  the  name  of  the  Nleibodist  New  Connexion.’ 


A  writer  w  ho  knows  no  better  than  to  confound  the  origin  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion  in  17113,  with  the  Leeds  schism  in  which  issued  in 


the  formation  of  the  body  called  ‘  Protestant  Methodists,*  afterwards 
merged  into  the  Wesley an-Methodist  Association  of  LS^IA, — must  not 
expect  to  he  regarded  as  giving  *  faithful  pictures  of  the  state  of  modern 
Methodism.*  (.)f  his  competency  in  other  respects,  we  may  judge  from 
the  first  two  sentences  of  ‘  Note  H.*  * 'I'lie  term  of  probation  lasts  four 


years.  When  ended,  the  noiitiates  are  received  into  full  connexion  by  the 


im|>osition  of  hands.* 


It  is  evident  the  writer  is,  himself,  a  *  novitiate,’ 


and  will  always  remain  a  ‘  novitiate.*  This  ignoramus  reminds  us  of  a  eer- 
lain  (lopular  evangelical  clergyman  who  entered  the  C’hurch  in  revenge  for 
being  voted  incompetent  to  the  functions  of  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  ? 
At  i>age  5fi,  we  have  a  sample  of  his  Cambridge  lore,  w  here  he  descrilH's  a 
tlasliy  local  preacher  *  with  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  chains  erossing  his 
waistcoat  at  triangles  :  and  a  huge  hunch  of  seals  and  keys  susfHudfd  ro  a 
black  watered  ribbon  !*  ‘The  Hound  l*reacher’  is  a  vulgar  caricature,  pur¬ 
porting  to  contain  the  autobiography  of  a  8ujK*rfine  son  of  a  Wesleyan, 
who,  before  he  had  ceased  to  he  a  ‘  novitiate,*  grew  disgusted  with  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  his  oftice,  and  seceded  to  the  Established  Church.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  characters  is  made  with  a  view  to  accumulate  upon  the  head  of 
Wesleyanism  every  thing  mean,  base,  sordid,  grovelling,  and  ludicrous. 
Such  traits  may,  no  doubt,  he  found  within  the  AVesleyan  body  ;  hut  they 
equally  occur  in  all  bodies:  even  the  Church  of  England  has  its  (iather- 
coles.  *  The  Round  Preacher’  allows  to  Wesleyanism  no  alloy  of  good, 
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We  shiill  not  enter  into  the  liistory  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Methodism ;  for  that  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed.  Nor  shall  wc  be  tempted  to  treat  the  subject  con¬ 
troversially  ;  which  would  be  attended  with  a  like  result.  Our 
simple  purpose  is,  to  furnish  a  succinct  description  of  Mktho- 
DISM  AS  IT  IS,  drawn  from  personal  knowledge  and  observation, 
and  from  other  sources  of  undeniable  authenticity. 

The  supreme  governing  authority  in  the  A  c  Icj  an  )od\ ,  of 
which  we  now  speak,  is  the  Conference,  at  once  the  legislature 
aud  the  high  court  of  appeal.*  Ministers  and  inenibcrs  have 
no  alternative  but  to  do  its  bidding.  It  is  composed  exclusively 
of  the  clergy.  No  private  member,  no  layman,  is  admitted,  even 
as  a  spectator.  It  sits  with  closed  doors,  jealously  guarded. 
The  %a/ Conference  consists  of  a  hundred  ministers,  vacancies 
being  filled  up  partly  by  eh‘etion,  and  partly  according  to  S(‘ui- 
oritv  ;  but  all  who  have  been  received  into  full  connexion 

represents  rare  instances  as  common  characteristics,  magnifies  every  real 


is  discouraged,  and  not,  under  any  circumstances,  permitted,  without  the 
joint  approval  of  the  superintendent  ami  the  quarterly  meeting.  We  doubt 
if  there  is  now  a  single  voucher  in  the  Connexion  for  the  Rer.  ‘  Mrs.  Sleek- 
face.*  The  author  designs  the  feigned  conversion  of  her  daughters  to 
reflect  discredit  upon  the  mother,  and  to  excite  sympathy  for  the  amiable 
and  oppressed  hypocrites;  whereas  the  effect  is  exactly  the  reverse:  the 
mother’s  previous  anxiety  and  subsequent  joy  make  us  forget  her  sordid 
temner  and  Caudle-like  ebullitions;  while  the  deliberate  deception  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  daughters  excuses,  if  it  docs  not  vindicate,  the  severity  of  the 
maternal  rule.  The  description  of  a  love-feast  is  one  of  the  truest  things 
in  the  l)ook,  especially  the  speech  of  the  little  old  woman  who  pinched 
.  herself  to  pay  her  class-money,  making  ‘  sure  she  should  never  be  a  loser 
for 't  i*  the  end,  as  the  preachers  alias  tells  us  but  even  this  is  marred  with 
many  impruhahilities.  The  attempts  to  hit  off  Dr.  Newton,  the  late  *  Billy 
Dawson,’  and  some  other  platform  speakers,  under  slight  changes  of  name, 
are  miserable  failures;  but  the  doings  of  ‘Mr.  Rivers,  the  converted 
squire,’  though,  through  the  native  incapacity  of  the  artist,  wanting  in 
graphic  force,  are  by  no  means  over-drawn.  The  volume  terminates  with 
three  colloquies  between  the  author  and  John  Wesley’s  ghost,  introduced 
to  make  him  eat  his  own  words  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  episcopal 
ordination,  condemn  modern  Methodism  as  wholly  alien  from  his  design, 
and  encourage  the  interlocutor  in  conforming  to  the  Established  Church. 
How  particularly  well  qualified  Mr.  ‘  Sparks’  is  to  give  verisimilitude  to 
Mich  scenes,  will  he  apparent  to  those  who  know  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  of 
Aarrhean  stature,  when  w'c  mention  that  he  describes  the  apparition  as  ‘  a 
t  Ul  |>ersonage  coming  towards  him.’  In  one  word,  ‘  The  Round  Preacher’ 
18  a  pointless  Parthian  arrow’ ! 

An  appeal,  to  any  civil  jurisdiction  is  a  violation  of  an  established 
rule  of  our  society,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  he 
who  takes  such  a  step,  forfeits  his  right  of  appeal  to  the  Conference.’— 
(n  tnarofT s  Compevritum^  p.  .’k). 
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(alias,  ordained)  have  the  privilege  of  a  vote ;  except  that  only 
those  who  have  been  fonrtC(*n  years  in  the  ministry,  can  join  in 
the  election  of  the  president  and  the  secretary,  and  in  elections  to 
fillnpthe legal  hundred:  even  theyonngest  minister, however, may 
he  present.  The  votes  of  the  Conference  at  large,  which  gene¬ 
rally  numbers  from  four  hundred  to  five  hnndred  ministers,  sub¬ 
sequently  receive  the  formal  ratification  of  the  legal  Conference, 
the  constant  presence  of  forty  of  whom  is  necessary  to  render 
the  acts  of  the  Conference  valid.  The  sittings  arc  annual,  in 
J  uly  and  August,  usually  occupying  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
and  are  held  in  rotation  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Xewcastle-on-Tvne. 
By  means  of  almost  unexampled  order  and  industry,  and  of  a 
well-digested  scheme  of  prejiaratory  committees,  a  vast  com¬ 
plexity  of  business  is  transacted  with  equal  exactness  and  dis¬ 
patch.  Of  wliat  is  done,  no  more  transpires  by  anthority  than 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  insert  in  the  published  selection  from 
the  ^  Minutes.*  For  example  :  ‘  Are  there  any  eomjilaints 
against  any  of  our  preachers?  Answer:  They  were  examined 
one  by  The  most  important  and  difficult  business  of  tin* 

Conference  is  the  stationing  of  the  ministers.  But  this  work  is 
facilitated  by  the  appointment  of  ^  representatives,* — representa¬ 
tives,  not  of  the  people,  but  only  of  their  brother  ministers  in 
various  localities, — who  constitute  ‘  the  stationing  committee,* 
and  submit  their  rough  draft  of  the  stations  for  final  revision 
by  the  Conference.  IMie  people,  in  their  several  circuits,  ari^ 
indeed  permitted  to  petition  the  Conference  for  this  minister 
or  against  that ;  but  their  petitions  arc  not  always  regarded,  and 
they  have  ultimately  no  choice  but  to  receive  and  support  such 
ministers  as  it  may  please  the  Conference  to  send  them.  This 
unique  body  reigns  equally  supreme  in  all  other  connexional 
concerns ;  enacting  new  laws,  or  repealing  old  ;  determining 
tinally  every  question  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  finance;  ap¬ 
pointing  to  every  ministerial  office ;  and,  in  short,  exercising  a 
sovereign  sway  in  all  the  aifairs  of  the  communityt. 

The  Conference  is  itself,  however,  subject  to  rule — the  rule  of 
one  of  its  own  members.  In  every  dclilicrativc  assembly  there 
will  naturally  arise  leading  minds — individuals  whose  superior 
talents,  knowledge,  wisdom,  judgment,  or  discretion,  are  gene- 

•  Minutes  of  Conference,  de  nnnn  in  annum. 
t  We  learn  from  Mr.  Crindrod  (note,  pp.  10)  that  the  Conference  affect 
a  ‘  parliamentary  verbiage.’  The  speakers  used  to  say,  *  this  house,’  and 
‘^this  or  the  other  side  of  the  house;’  but  they  liave  lately  substituted  ‘this 
Conference.’  The  members  still  addict  themselves  to  audible  expressions 
of  applause  and  disapprobation,  which  Mr.  (irindrod  censures  with  all  the 
unction  of  a  vicar-apostolie.  On^  of  the  authorised  rules  of  debate  is,  *  Pc 
quite  easy,  if  a  majority  decide  against  you  I’ 
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rally  acknowledged,  and  gain  for  them  the  confidence  of  those 
of  tlieir  compeers  whose  opinions  they  reflect.  Thus  we  see 
Sir  ilobert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  the  accredited  leaders  of  different  sections  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  as  also,  before  the  disruption,  Drs.  Chalmers  and 
Cooke  were  severally  at  the  head  of  the  non-intrusionists  and 
moderates  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
But  we  almost  uniformly  find,  that  the  tendency  of  such 
arrangements  to  degenerate  into  an  autocratic  despotism,  is 
checked  by  the  division  of  legislative  assemblies  into  opposing, 
and  consequently  neutralizing  parties.  In  the  Wesleyan  Con¬ 
ference  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case.  That  body  being, 
as  we  have  seen,  composed  of  ministers,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  laity,  not  only  as  members,  but  even  as  spectators,  the 
ordinary  occasions  of  party  strife  are,  for  the  most  part,  cut  off. 
An  esprit  de  corpSy  not  surpassed  in  cohesive  force  by  that  which 
animates  and  binds  together  the  compactest  of  the  monastic 
orders,  is  naturally  developed;  and  each  man,  having  entered 
the  Wesleyan  ministry  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  preroga¬ 
tives  and  powers  claimed  for  it,  so  far  from  being  under  any 
temptation  to  introduce  discord  into  councils  which  have  for 
their  prime  end  the  preservation  of  the  system  in  its  integrity, 
is  rather  engaged  by  his  very  position  to  promote  an  hierar¬ 
chical  unanimity. 

These  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  absolute  sway  exercised  by  the  celebrated  Jabez 
Bunting  in  the  affairs  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion.  It  is  a 
favourite  boast  with  the  loose-tongued  Wesleyans,  that  the 
president  of  their  Conference  possesses  more  powder  than  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  Dr.  Bunting  possesses  more 
power  than  the  president,  except  when  he  happens  himself  to 
occupy  the  chair, — an  honour  that  has  fallen  to  his  lot  more 
frequently  than  to  that  of  any  other  man,  living  or  dead.  This 
imputation,  as  though  it  implied  disgrace,  has  often  been 
denied  ;  but  its  truth  is  too  notorious  to  need  the  support  of 
oaths  or  atlidavits.  At  present,  the  presidential  chair  is  w^or- 
thily  filled  by  a  gentleman  of  independent  mind,  whose  election 
was  proclaimed  as  a  triumph  over  the  great  leader  of  the  body ; 
but  wc  have  no  doubt  that  lie  permitted  it,  willing,  though  at  tiie 
expense  of  a  construction  unfavourable  to  himself,  that  the  es¬ 
tablished  clergv’,  who  have  of  late  been  troublesome  to  our 
esleyan  brethren  as  well  as  to  other  nonconformists,  should 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  elevation  of  an  avowed  and  a  sturdy  dis¬ 
senter  to  the  conferential  chair.  The  venerable  Jacob  Stanley 
IS  no  meiT  puppet,  moving  as  the  wires  are  pulled ;  but,  even 
f  urnig  his  year  of  office,  the  Connexion  has  remained,  as  every 
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'VVesleyau  knows,  really  under  the  government  of  its  permanent 
ilictator,  whose  talents  and  (we  are  bound  to  add)  whose  virtues 
have  raised  him  to  this  high  position. 

Jabez  Hunting  was  born  about  the  yeiu*  1780,  at  or  near 
Monyash  in  Derbyshire.  His  father  was  by  trade  a  tailor,  and 
in  humble  circurastanees.  Doth  his  p}u*ents  were  members  of 
the  Wesleyan  society;  and  by  his  pious  mother  he  was  named 
Jabez  soon  after  birth.  The  family  removed  to  Manchester 
while  he  wiis  yet  a  child;  and  his  first  teacher  was  John  Holt, 
a  Wesleyan  local  preacher,  who  kept  a  school  in  Oldham-street. 
He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  free  grammar-school, 
w  here  he  is  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Percival,  founder  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Manchester  ;  who,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  sharp  boy, 
took  him  into  his  service,  and  ultimately  employed  him  as  an 
amanuensis.  It  is  a  sutlieient  proof  of  his  good  conduct,  that  his 
old  master  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors.  In  this  situation, 
the  education  of  young  Jabez  proceeded,  if  not  with  scholastic 
regularity,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elicit  and  cultivate  his 
peculiar  talents.  While  reaping  its  advantages,  he  was  so 
happy  as  to  avoid  its  disadvantages.  Though  surrounded  by 
Unitarians,  of  whom  his  learned  patron  was  one,  he,  at  an  early 
period,  joined  the  Wesleyan  society.  Among  his  first  religious 
associates,  was  the  late  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Manchester,  who 
remained  his  bosom  friend  through  life,  seconding  him  in  his 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  Connexion  with  almost  unecpialled 
munificence,  and  considered  as  having  had  more  influence  with 
him  than  any  other  layman  in  the  body.  Hut  the  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Dr.  Hunting  is  traceable  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Rev.  William  Thompson  to  tlic  Manchester  circuit 
in  the  critical  year  1797-8.  This  Methodist  sage,  who  presided 
at  tlie  first  Conference  after  Mr.  Wesley’s  decease,  took  young 
Jabez  by  the  hand,  and  is  supposed  not  only  to  have  given  him 
the  rudiments  of  his  Methodistico-legislative  learning,  but  also 
to  have  inspired  him  with  a  passion  for  such  pursuits.  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  Mentor,  he  entered,  in  1799,  upon  itinerant 
life.  His  first  circuit  was  Oldham  ;  his  first  superintendent,  the 
Rev.  John  Gaulter, — a  man  of  gentlemanly  manners,  amiable 
disposition,  various  though  crude  attainments,  and  who  used  to 
boast  that  he  ^  loved  every  pin  and  screw  in  Methodism.’  The 
youth  of  Jabez,  his  talents,  and  his  easy,  graceful,  serious, 
warm,  and  natural  address,  procured  him  a  second  year’s 
appointment  to  Oldham.  The  present  century  he  began  in 
Macclesfield,  where,  also,  he  spent  two  y(*ars,  during  which  he 
escaped  bei*ig  sent  by  Dr.  Coke  on  a  mission  to  Gibraltar,  and 
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fell  into  the  toils  of  love.  The  Wesleyan  Couiicxioii  owe  it, 
perhaps^  to  the  clever  woman  who  became  his  first  ife,  that  he 
iiid  not  devote  himself  to  missionary  labour.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  obligation  conferred  upon  them  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hunting, 
who,  both  as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother,  Avas  peculiarly  adapted  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  a  character  for  public  life.  Through 
the  infiueuce  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Griffith,— a  man  who  united 
the  gentlest  manners  with  the  firmest  principles,  and  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  that  he  deliberately  refused  to  meet  death  with 
his  faculties  clouded  by  opiates, — Mr.  Bunting  passed  from 
Macclesfield  to  London,  where  his  reputation  was  already  such 
that  he  preached  before  the  Sunday-school  Union,  a  discourse 
published  by  request  under  the  title  of  ‘  A  Great  Work.’  After 
a  sojourn  of  two  yeiu-s  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  removed  to 
Manchester,  where  he  first  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate 
for  ecclesiastical  order,  in  a  joint  pamphlet  against  some  trou¬ 
blesome  insurgents  called  ‘  the  Bandroom  party.’  From  this 
time,  although  still  young,  he  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
le;iding  men  in  the  Connexion.  No  man  ever  rose  so  rapidly. 
By  unprecedented  strides,  he  stepped  successively  into  the  high¬ 
est  offices.  With  every  fresh  circuit,  he  gained  new  and  more 
extensive  popularity ;  and,  while  a  general  favourite  among  the 
people,  as  speedily  acquired  the  almost  universal  confidence  of 
Ins  ministerial  brethren.  They  recognised  in  him  one  who  laid 
well  studied  the  Wesleyan  economy,  who  possessed  a  remark¬ 
able  talent  for  government  and  administration,  and  who  was 
capable  of  comprehending  in  his  grasp  the  largest  interests, 
prompt  in  fertile  expedients  for  every  emergency,  and  far- 
sighted  in  his  estimate  of  the  future.  Four  times  has  he  been 


elected  to  the  chair  of  Conference ;  and  for  many  years  he  has 
tilled  the  two  most  distinguished  permanent  offices  in  the  Con¬ 
nexion, — those  of  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Hieological  Insti¬ 
tution,  in  its  two  branches  at  Richmond  and  Didsbury,  and  of 
Principal  Secretary  ot  the  Wesleyan  ^Missionary  Society. 
Resident  in  London,  but  at  liberty  to  travel  when  and  where  he 
pleases,  his  sagacious  eve  is  constantly  cast  over  all  the  interests 
ot  the  eslcyan  ehureh ;  information  pours  in  to  him  from 
every  ctuaier  of  the  kingdom  and  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  and  otten  as  the  Ch>nferenee  comes  round,  he  astonishes 
yet  more  and  more  his  admiring  and  confiding  brethren,  with 
his  intimate  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  their  whole 
body,  and  with  the  unliesitating  and  almost  unerring  wisdom 
tiuit  enables  him  to^  surmount  every  difficulty,  anticipate  cA’cry 
necessity,  and  satisfy  every  demand*. 

Of  the  iiuhIc  and  character  of  his  administration  there  arc 
various  opinions,  modified  by  the  aspects  under  which  it  is 
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viewed,  the  feelings  of  piuties,  and  their  opportunities  of  iu- 
forination.  Some  arc  altogether  eulogistic,  others  qualify  their 
commendations  with  a  dilution  of  censure,  while  others  again 
see  more  to  censure  than  to  applaud.  ‘  During  the  last  thirty 
years,’  says  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Clrindrod,*  *  our  legislation 
bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  one  superior 
mind.  Other  parties  may  have  contributed  original  suggestions 
and  emendations.  But  it  is  obvious  that  one  master  hand, 
for  the  last  generation,  has  framed  the  great  majority  of  the 
acts  of  our  Conference.  Besides  many  minor  regulations  dis¬ 
persed  through  our  annual  minutes,  the  invalual)le  system  of 
finance,  particularly  in  the  department  of  tlie  Contingent  Fund, 
the  entire  constitution  of  the  Missionary  Society,  of  the  Theo- 
logical  Institution,  and  of  our  Sunday  Schools,  Mere  framed  by 
the  same  honoured  minister.  May  the  future  leaders  in  our 
spiritual  Israel  be  adorned  with  the  same  virtues  which  have 
so  eminentlv  characterised  his  honourable  and  useful  career !’ 

With  this  brief  testimony,  which,  though  it  proceeds  from  a 
gentleman  who  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  object  of  his  eulogy,  is 
by  no  means  overcharged,  may  be  contrasted  that  of  another 
writert,  who  has  had  equal  opportunities  uith  ^Fr.  Grindrod  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment,  without,  hoNvever,  having  equal 
inducements  to  take  a  favourable  view, — who,  indeed,  acknow¬ 
ledges  that,  ^  as  an  individual,  he  is  in  love  w  ith  neither  the 
spirit  nor  the  policy  of  the  gentleman  in  (piestion.’  By  this 
critic  he  is  regarded  as  a  ruler,  a  jiolitieian,  and  a  financier.  As 
a  ruler,  he  is  deemed  despotic  both  by  nature  and  from  art. 
This  temper  is  thought  to  have  involved  him  in  numerous  Wes¬ 
leyan  broils, — in  the  band-room  fnicas,  at  Manchester ;  in 
the  8(iual)ble  about  teaching  writing  on  Sundays,  at  Shetliehl ; 
in  another  Sunday-school  agitation,  during  his  second  station  at 
Manchester;  in  the  miserable  organ  schism,  at  Leeds;  and  in 
the  famous  prosecution  of  Dr.  Warren,  wherein  he  was  right 
enough  as  to  the  man,  but  very  far  wrong  as  to  the  principles. 
As  a  politician,  he  has  credit  for  great  foresight,  caution,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  what,  but  for  the  influence  of  religion,  would  de¬ 
generate  into  low  cunning  ;  and,  '  being  fond  of  his  own  mea¬ 
sures,  he  is  naturally  jealous  of  those  of  others,  and  not  always 
nice,  either  as  to  means  or  expression,  in  the  way  of  opposition.’ 
His  cliief  excellence  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  exchequer  depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  au  fait  at  estimates,  and  considerably  up  to  ways 
and  means.  His  calculations  can  seldom  be  impugned,  and  his 
budget  generally  passes  without  a  division,  altliough  the  coiisc- 

•  Compendium  uf  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  V  esleyan  Methodism. 
Introduction.  18-4‘J. 

t  Manuscript,  1841. 
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qucnt  monetary  pressure  may  sometimes  elicit  a  few  murmurs. 
It  is  questioned  whether  he  has  not  devoted  himself  too  much 
to  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  too  little  to  judg- 
ment,  mercy,  and  truth ;  too  much  to  the  income  and  expeudi- 
ture  of  the  Connexion,  and  too  little  to  the  spiritual  ad¬ 
vance  or  decline  of  the  people ;  too  much  to  the  pocket,  and 
too  little  to  the  heart.  He  is  more  than  suspected  of  an  idol¬ 
atrous  homage  for  the  great  and  rich.  His  vote  for  Lord 
Sandon  in  1833,  is  remembered  against  him  by  others  besides 
anti-slavery  men;  nor  do  his  selections  for  the  chair  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  always 
escape  animadversion.  He  may  be  influenced  by  the  colour  of 
men^s  politics  as  well  as  of  their  money ;  but,  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  his  plans,  he  is  observed  too  frequently  to  associate 
with  himself  men  of  large  property  and  little  piety.  His 
eloquence  is  of  a  high  order,  but  it  is  that  of  a  pleader  rather 
than  an  orator ;  and,  especially  in  later  life,  his  public  career 
has  been  much  more  that  of  a  man  of  business,  than  of  a 
minister  of  religion.  Among  the  connexional  measures  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  arc  enumerated, — the  sanction  of  organs 
in  chapels ;  the  Lw  which  qualifies  ministers  of  fourteen  years’ 
standing  to  vote  in  elections  to  the  ^  high  offices’  *  of  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary ;  the  holding  of  public  missionary  meetings, 
which  began  at  Ijeeds,  and  which  was  for  some  time  strongly 
opposed  by  many  of  the  older  and  more  influential  ministers ; 
the  appointment  of  a  separate  house  and  premises  for  the  rais- 
siouarv  secretarv  and  the  business  of  the  Missionary  Societv ; 
the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Institution,  which,  how  ever 
desirable  in  itself,  was  carried  with  a  high  hand ;  the  stationing 
of  the  president  in  London,  on  his  election  to  office ;  with  many 
other  measures  of  minor  significance.  It  is  added,  in  proof  of 
his  forecast,  that  there  is  hardly  one  measure  of  his,  by  which 
he  has  not  personally  profited.  The  fourteen-year  men,  outvoting 
the  ‘  grave  and  reverend,’  but  no  longer  ^most  potent  seniors,’ 
immediately  rewarded  his  successful  exertions,  by  putting  him 
into  the  prt'sidential  chair,  to  which  he  had  paved  for  himself  this 
shorter  road.  The  missionary  meetings  resulted  in  the  secretary¬ 
ship.  Mission  premises  gave  additional  permanency  to  the 
office,  with  a  station  in  London.  And  the  Theological  Institu¬ 
tion  involved  his  appointment  to  the  presidency  thereof.  His 
policy,  it  is  remarked,  never  quits  him.*!  Hy  various  contrivances, 
he  has  managed,  without  directly  trenching  on  Methodist  law,  to 
neutralise,  for  the  lurtherance  of  his  designs,  the  itinerant 
principle.  Nearly  half  his  connexional  life  has  been  spent  in 

•  Grindrod,  p.  3. 

t  See  Fly-Sheets,*  No.  II.,  p.  15,  respecting  Mr.  Fowler. 
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London.  The  law  is,  that  no  man  shall  stay  longer  than  three 
years  in  a  circuit,  nor  return  to  it  till  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
years;  but,  by  dividing  London  into  many  circuits,  he  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  minister,  like  Cowper’s  fire-side  tra¬ 
veller,  to  pass  a  great  part  of  his  itinei'ant  career  without 
once  getting  into  a  railway  train,  or,  like  the  hand  of  a  clock, 
to  reach  the  utmost  circumference  without  straying  from  that 
influential  centre.  By  these  and  similar  arts,  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  such  a  position  as  to  get  himself  and  his  immediate 
friends  placed  on  all  the  connexional  committees.  Thus  tlie 
metropolis  has  become  the  seat  of  empire  for  the  imperium 
as  well  as  for  the  imperio  ;*  only,  the  former  being  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  affair,  the  council  chamber  is  found,  not  in  Down- 
ing-street,  but  in  tho  more  appropriate  locale  of  Bishops^Kiv. 
Some  of  tlie  arts  attributed  to  him  are  vulgar  enough,  and  would 
almost  be  dignified  by  being  described  as  *  low  cunning.^  He 
w  aits  till  others  have  spoken  in  the  Conference,  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  making  the  last  impression.  He  defers,  till  near  the  close 
of  its  sittings,  when  the  majority  of  the  brethren  have  gone 
home,  his  more  questionable  measures.  At  the  Conference  of 
1813  or  1844,  for  instance,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  by  this 
w  retched  stratagem,  a  veto  for  the  London  committee,  autho¬ 
rizing  them  to  reject  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  after  having 
passed  not  only  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  not  only  the  District 
Meeting,  but  even  the  Conference  itself, — a  point  opposed  by 
ditlerent  distriet  committees  the  year  before,  when  hinted  to 
them  in  a  printed  circular,  lie  is  regarded  as  having  too 
much  lost  sight  of  the  true  ends  of  ^Methodism,  as  a  system  for 
the  conversion  of  men,  in  his  prevailing  desire  to  aggrandise  it 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Hence,  it  is  alleged,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  glare  and  glitter  about  his  measures.  Every  thing  is 
calculated  to  strike  and  impress.  The  Centemir}"  Hall  was  de¬ 
signed  to  make  folk  stare.  ^  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I 
have  built  Every  eonnexional  office,  from  the  highest  to  the 
low  est,  has  participated  in  his  spirit,  and  been  invested  with 
an  authority  ehallenging  awe,  and  adapted  to  extort  obe¬ 
dience  from  fear,  rather  than  to  induce  it  from  love;  he  himself 
being  more  feared  than  loved  by  his  brethren.  His  close  study 
of  public  events,  and  his  frequent  attendance  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  are  thought  to  have  been  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  purposes.  He  is  charged  with  having  brought 
the  politician  and  the  statesman  into  the  church,  and  with 
turning  to  account  any  hint  or  lesson  in  tactics,  policy,  finance, 
or  government,  whieh  his  quick  observation  may  have  picked 
up  in  the  purlieus  of  parliament.  It  is  not  denied  that  his 

•  Southey,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Life  of  Wesley,  designates  the  Wesleyan 
body  as  an  ‘  imperium  in  imperio* 
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Hdluinistratioii,  ‘  witli  all  its  blemishes/  has  been  productive  of 
‘  Kreat  good  /  but  it  is  liittcrly  lamented  that  liis  line  ot  pro¬ 
cedure  has  had  the  ettect,  even  within  the  walls  ot  the  Confer- 
encc,  of  fostering"  ‘the  spirit  of  suspicion/  iii  place  of  ‘the 
frankness  of  brotherhood.'  In  tine,  so  far  as  the  present  au¬ 
thority  deponcth,  ‘Dr.  Hunting's  power  is  niibounded,  and  is 
often  withering  in  its  effect  on  free  discussion,— too  great,  in- 
deed,  for  the  safety  of  the  body  and  for  the  coinfort  of  his 
brethren  j  and  he  will  scrv’c  as  a  warning  to  them  in  futuie,  to 
check  the  risings  of  any  other  aspirant  who  may  seek  to  tread 
in  his  steps.  So  much  for  the  one  man  who  is  alone  amidst 
the  thousands  of  our  Israel,  standing  like  a  tall  eolumn  in  the 
centre  of  a  vast  plain,  seen  by  all  and  over  all.' 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  man  who  has  mainly  contributed 
to  make  Methodism  what  it  has  become  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  obviously  one-sided  ;  and,  though,  it 
may  be,  perfectly  true  in  each  particular,  is  so  largely  composed 
of  objections,  apart  from  what  is  praiseworthy,  as  to  produce  an 
effect  whicli  neither  honest  truth  uor  equal  justice  would  quite 
warrant.  We  have  seen  each  side  presented  by  itself:  let  us 
now  see  both  sides  together — if  possible,  a  true  picture  of  the 
whole  man,  nothing  extenuating  nor  setting  down  aught  in 
malice.  There  lies  upon  our  table  an  anonymous  volume,* 
in  which,  under  the  mysterious  heading  ‘  Jlo.  ****** 
we  find  a  sketch  of  character  which  we  have  no  liesitation  in 
applying  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  volume  itself  excited, 
on  its  publication,  so  lively  an  interest  in  Wesleyan  circles,  that 
every  one  was  curious  to  ascertain  the  pen  from  which  it  had 
proceeded ;  and  we  believe  an  investigation  not  easily  to  be 
paralleled  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  Conference  itself,  with  tlie  view',  if  possible,  to 
decide  the  interesting  question.  For  our  own  part,  vve  never 
had  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  It  is  said  that  only  an  Apelles 
can  paint  an  Alexander :  sure  we  are  that  none  but  the  man 
himself  could  paint  with  such  literal  fidelity  as  vve  discover  in 
one  of  the  hundred  portraits  of  this  Wesleyan  gallery.  Why 
the  Conference  should  have  been  in  such  a  taking  about  these 
takings,  vve  never  could  make  out.  The  limner  holds  a  free, 
vet  faithful  pencil;  and  his  sketches,  though  spirited,  are  not 
exaggerated  :  even  when  sarcastic,  he  is  not  acrimonious.  Dr. 

uuting  s  vsveophants  may  foolishly  resent  any  thing  which  in- 
tuimtes  his  kinship  to  the  fallen  race  of  Adam ;  but  he  is  him- 
Hclf  too  magMianimous  to  wish,  like  Wolsev,  to  be  portrayed 
only  on  the  better  side  of  his  face,  well  aware  that  such  a  step 

fiatteriiig  painters  in  exhibiting  the  worse 
alone.  Tlie  fair-dealing  artist  of  whose  full-length  painting 
\N  esleyan  Takings,  gU  edition,  IS40. 
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MC  HOW  propose  to  give  a  reduced  drawing,  has  avoided  botli 
extremes.  He  begins  by  describing  the  gentleman  for  whose 
actual  name,  instead  of  the  needless  superscription  ‘  I'his  is  a 
lion,'  he  has  substituted  the  complimentary  symbol  of  nevvn  stars^ 
as  a  luminary  in  the  Wesleyan  sky  which  early  reached  its  zenith. 
He  did  not  rise  to  his  pre-eminent  altitude  by  a  succession 
of  slow  and  progressive  steps,  but  started  up  to  it  at  once.  Yet 
he  really  disregards  popularity.  Excepting  his  incomparable 
judgment,  he  is  not  so  much  remarkable  for  the  bnlliancy  of 
any  one  trait,  as  for  the  rare  combination  and  harmonious  con¬ 
stellation  of  all.  He  has  undertaken  nothing  in  which  he  has 
not  succeeded ;  and,  severe  as  he  sometimes  is,  and  not  over 
solicitous  to  heal  a  wound  after  he  has  made  it,  he  has  never 
violated  a  single  principle  of  honour,  justice,  or  the  higher 
di;:nitv  of  man.  His  influence  has  never  been  known  to  warn*. 
Ilis  measures,  always  well  matured,  arc  generally  fortified  by  a 
ease  of  necessity  for  their  ultimate  adoption;  and,  though  some¬ 
times  they  are  prematurely  pressed,  and  enforced  with  argu¬ 
ments  more  taking  and  plausible  than  solid  and  convincing, 
yet  the  multitude  are,  by  skilful  generalship,  surprised  into 
their  adoption.  Ilis  paramount  authority  is  admitted,  and  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  cxtremelv  liable  to  abuse;  vet,  how'  has  he  obtained 
it?  Not  by  fraud,  not  by  misconduct;  but  by  devoting  his 
superior  talents  to  promote,  not  selfish  objects,  but  the  best 
interests  of  the  Connexion.  As  a  speaker,  his  peculiar 
strength  is  in  reply.  See  him  in  the  Conference.  There  he 
sits  on  the  platform.  With  hand  behind  car,  he  gathers  the 
words  of  the  brother  who  is  speaking.  Arc  any  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  views  impugned,  his  keen  grey  eye  shoots  lynx-like  along 
the  line  of  sound,  and  quails  or  rouses  the  speaker.  At  length, 
all  else  have  spoken,  and  the  rex  idem  hominmn  Dominique  sa- 
cerdos  rises  to  his  feet.  All  is  silence  and  expectation.  The 
feelings  of  the  previous  speakers  refer  quite  as  much  to  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  subject ;  and  all  are  sensible  that  ^  the  fate  of 
the  question  absolutely  hangs  upon  his  breath.'  He  never  ap¬ 
proaches  a  subject  without  illuminating  it,  and  rarely  retires 
from  the  field  without  conquest ;  followed  by  the  applauding 
smiles  of  his  friends,  and  leaving  the  opposing  powers  in  a  state 
of  suspense  or  blank  astonishment.  ‘  For  reply,  we  never  heard 
a  near  approach  to  him.  His  replies  are  like  the  set  speeches 
of  some  of  our  first  speakers;  so  full,  so  regular,  so  neat,  so 
consecutive,  so  pertinent,  so  easy,  so  ready,'  He  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  arbitrary  and  personal;  but  he  is  at  least  disin¬ 
terested,*  and,  in  a  case  of  culpability,  will  as  soon  fly  in  the  face 
of  a  friend  as  of  a  foe.  '  Meet  him  as  an  opponent,  and  he  is 

•  See,  however,  ‘  Fly-Sheets,’  No.  II.,  p.  note,  and  p.  2*2.  See,  also, 
Pl».  7,  S,  for  a  curious  note. 
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terrible ;  take  him  as  a  friend,  and  success  is  certain ;  even  to 
men  of  minor  talents,  over  whom  he  may  extend  the  foster¬ 
ing  shadow  of  his  wing.'  In  speaking,  uatheless,  he  never 
soars,  being  without  the  requisite  pinions,  fancy,  imagination, 
genius.  His  mind  is  purely  metaphysical;  but  he  is  always 
clear,  luminous,  and  instructive,  displaying  the  results  of  medi¬ 
tation  rather  than  of  reading.  His  speaking,  ever  spontaneous, 
is  by  turns  pathetic  or  powerful.  In  prayer,  he  is  remarkably 
fen-ent.  His  writings  are  few,  and  are  not  likely  to  become 
more  numerous.  His  fame  will  never  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  communion ;  but,  in  the  list  of  its  men  of  renown, 
the  name  of  Hunting  will  rank  next  to  that  of  ^\  esley. 

If  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  redoubtable  chief  of 
the  Wesleyan  Connexion  should  have  been  tedious  to  the 
reader,  our  apology  is,  that  a  description  of  Methodism  as  it 
IS  without  a  somewhat  particular  mention  of  the  man  who  has 
made  it  what  it  is,  would  have  been  as  defective  as  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  omitted. 

The  District  Meeting^  already  incidentally  referred  to,  comes 
next  to  the  Conference.  It  is  understood  to  have  been  devised 
by  the  gentleman  who  inducted  Dr.  Bunting  into  the  Wesleyan 
mysteries.  It  bears  a  relation  to  the  Conference,  analogous  to 
that  which  Svnods  in  Scotland  bear  to  General  Assemblies. 
Like  the  Conference,  it  is  composed  of  ministers  exclusively, 
except  that  certain  lay-otlicers  arc  occasionally  present  during 
the  transaction  of  purely  tinaucial  business.  England  is  di¬ 
vided  into  twenty-nine  districts,  passing  under  the  names  of  the 
chief  towns  comprised  within  them,  as  ^  The  London  District,’ 

‘  The  Manchester  District,’  ‘  The  Hull  District,’  and  so  on.  In 
this  court,  all  the  regular  ministers  within  the  bounds  of  the 
district,  have  a  scat ;  but  probationers  have  no  vote.  Its  sessions 
recur  twice  a  year;  once  before  the  Conference,  to  jirepare  the 
business  of  the  district  for  its  review ;  and  a  second  time  after¬ 
wards,  to  arrange  the  hnaneial  affairs  of  the  district.  Each  dis¬ 
trict  lias  its  chairman,  (invested  with  a  kind  of  prelatical  rank 
and  episcopal  authority,)  and  its  financial  secretary,  both  of  whom 
wc  appointed  by  the  Conference;  the  chairman,  however,  being 
liable  to  deposition  by  the  district  meeting,  and  to  all  its  ordi¬ 
nary  iiowers,  in  common  w  ith  his  brethren.  Besides  the  regular 
meetings,  provision  is  made  for  Special,  ^lixed,  and  Elinor  Dis¬ 
trict  Meetings,  under  special  and  extraordinary  circumstances. 

At  the  regular  district  meetings  in  Alay,  a  minute  inquiry  is 
instituted  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  each  minister,  and 
the  result  reported  to  the  Conference.  The  principal  questions 
are  :  1 .  Is  there  any  objection  to  his  moral  and  religious  cha¬ 

racter?  2.  Does  he  believe  and  preach  oMr  doctrines  ?  3.  Has 
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he  duly  obsened  mid  enforced  our  discipline  ?  4.  Has  he  [no 

matter  how  long  he  may  have  been  in  the  ministry]  competent 
abilities  for  our  itinerant  work  V'  Separate  answers  to  each  of 
these  questions  in  relation  to  each  of  the  ministers  (in  number 
from  twenty  to  fifty),  are  expected  to  appear  in  the  district 
minutes.  If  during  the  previous  year  any  minister  have  mar¬ 
ried,  it  is  inquired  whether  he  has  married  '  in  the  Lord  and, 
if  not,  he  is  reported  to  the  Conference.  And,  even  though  he 
have  married  ‘  in  the  Lord,'  yet,  if  he  ‘  took  a  step  towards  mar¬ 
riage,  w  ithout  first  consulting  with  his  brethren,  with  the  super¬ 
intendent,' or  'chief  pastor'  in  each  circuit*,  'in  particular,'  but 
'  not  excluding  his  other  ministerial  colleagues,'  the  Conference 
is  to  be  informed  that  this  '  important  direction  has  been  vio¬ 
lated.'  AVe  presume  it  is  the  object  of  this  regulation  to  pro¬ 
mote  manayes  de  convenance  among  the  ministers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  prevent  them  from  marrying  out  of  the  Connexion, 
which  is  expressly  condemned  as  '  highly  inexpedient  and  dan¬ 
gerous.'  Any  minister  who  marries  a  woman  without  her 
parents'  consent,  is,  on  proof  thereof,  liable  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Connexion;  but  the  rule  is  rendered  fiinbiguous  by  qualify¬ 
ing  clauses,  and  of  this  ambiguity  a  very  respectable  minister 
rea])ed  the  advantage,  who  ran  away  w  ith  a  rich  heiress  in  the 
north.  If  any  minister  is  found  to  have  engaged  in  trade,  he 
is  to  be  excluded  from  the  itinerant  plan.  Ministers  are  forliid- 
den  to  issue  political  circulars  addressed  to  Methodists  distinct¬ 
ively.  Summary  proceedings  may  be  instituted  against  delin¬ 
quent  ministers  without  previous  notice;  and  any  man  who 
refuses  to  take  his  trial,  is,  ipso  facto,  sus|:cnded  till  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  It  is  a  principal  part  of  the  business  of  the  district  meet¬ 
ing  to  examine  persons  approved  by  the  March  (piarterly  meet¬ 
ings  of  their  respective  circuits,  and  recoininended  by  their 
respective  superintendents,  for  admission  as  jirobjitioncrs  into 
the  regular  ministry.  A  most  searching  string  of  interrogatories 
is  put,  relating  to  their  conversion,  present  Christian  experience, 
call  to  the  ministry,  proved  capability  and  usefulness  in  preach¬ 
ing,  theological  opinions  and  reading,  familiarity  with  Mr. 
Wesley's  writings,  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Methodist 
discipline  and  readiness  to  observe  and  enforce  it,  belief  in  the 
perpetual  and  universal  obligation  of  the  Christian  sabbath,  and 
w  illingness  to  be  employed  by  the  Conference  '  in  any  part  of 
the  world.'  The  following  questions  are  also  asked  :  '  Arc  you 
under  any  matrimonial  engagement  ?  Do  you  take  no  snuff, 
tobacco,  or  drams  ?  Arc  you  free  from  debt  ?  '  Although  these 

•  The  superintendent  has  a  kind  of  archidiaconal  authority  over  the 
other  ministers  in  his  circuit,  and  over  its  affairs  in  general.  The  other 
preachers  are  pledged*  reverently  to  obey  their  chief  ministers;*  w  hich  means 
the  snperintendenjt  of  the  circuit,  and  the  chairman  of  the  district. 
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questions  are  somewhat  preeise  and  minute,  and  are  sojiietiinos, 
as  to  some  of  them  at  least,  evaded,  yet  their  importance  is  self- 
evident,  and  has  often  been  demonstrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Connexion.  Krom  the  days  ot  INIr.  \^eslc\,  the  Conleieneo  lias 
anxiously  aimed  to  jj;uard  a^jainst  the  scandals  arising  from 
fickleness  and  flirtations  on  the  part  of  young  ininisters  in  re- 
lation  to  women.  On  this  subject,  other  denominations  might 
learn  a  useful  lesson  from  their  practice.  Some  of  their  rules 
mav  seem  over-prying,  and  are  doubtless  liable  to  vexatious  and 
annoying  abuse ;  yet,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Connexion 
takes  upon  itself  the  separate  maintenance  of  every  minister’s 
wife,  and  that  the  usages  of  Methodism  bring  her  into  con- 
tw't  with  the  interests  of  the  body  at  nearly  as  many  points  as 
her  husband,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  authorities  should 
have  some  guarantee  for  her  character  being  such  as  w  ill  com¬ 
port  with  her  circumstances  ;  nor  ought  the  prohibition  of  mar¬ 
riage  during  tlie  period  of  ministerial  probation  (four  years),  to 
be  invidiously  compared  to  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  Ro¬ 
mish  priesthood,  since  it  w  ould  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
Conference  to  support  a  man’s  wife  until  the  man  himself  has 
been  commended  to  their  definitive  approval ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  double  disappointment  of  a  rejected  candidate,  w  ho  should 
have  taken  to  himself  a  wife  on  the  faith  of  his  acceptance.  The 
aim  of  the  Conference  w  ould  seem  to  be,  to  fulfil,  without  over¬ 
stepping,  the  twofold  maxim  : — 

‘  Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 

But  proper  time  to  marry.’ 

e  can  assure  our  fair  friends,  that  this  part  of  the  Wesleyan 
practice,  so  far  from  being  tainted  with  ^lalthusian  rigour,  is  dic¬ 
tated  quite  as  much  by  a  tender  regard  for  their  sex  as  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  mere  ecclesiastical  convenience.  There  is  no 
class  ot  oflenders  with  whom  the  body  deals  more  severely  than 
with  those  who  are  unfaithful  to  the  vow  s  of  love.  One  of  the 
greatest  lights  of  the  Connexion,  notwithstanding  his  high  pro¬ 
mise,  most  narrowly  escaped  exclusion  on  the  charge  of  having 
*  fo  his  bow;’  ajul  we  believe  that  every  clear  case  of 

positive  unfaithfulness  is  mercilessly  visited  with  the  extreme 
|>enalty.  The  law  against  snuff  and  tobacco,  on  the  contrary, 
too  frequently  terminates  in  smoke.  A  gentleman  who,  though 
now  filling  high  office  in  the  Connexion,  is  not  too  old  to  have 
been  but  a  boy  when  it  first  became  the  fashion  for  ’prentice 
lads  to  puff  cigars,  had  contracted  the  habit  of  smoking  before 
he  began  to  preach,  and  well  knew"  that  he  should  be  con- 
rented  with  the  tobacco  question.  *  I  take  you  to  witness,’ 
said  he,  on  the  day  of  his  examination,  (and,  taking  the  pipe 
out  of  his  mouth  ns  lie  spoke,  he  laid  it  on  the  table,)  ‘  that  I 
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HOW  give  up  smoking/  On  the  strength  of  this  resolution,  he 
boldly  faced  the  testing  interrogatory,  though  how  he  shaped 
his  negative  we  cannot  precisely  say.  All  we  know  is,  that,  la*- 
fore  night,  he  called  the  same  company  to  witness,  (and  suited 
the  action  to  the  word,)  that  he  had  taken  to  smoking  again  !* 
Similar,  though  not  quite  so  equivocal,  is  the  story  which  Adam 
(Markc  (author,  by-the-bye,  of  a  pamphlet  rivalling  King  James's 
‘  Counterblast'  in  its  diatribes  upon  the  votaries  of  the  weed) 
narrates  concerning  himself.  On  the  day  appointed  for  his 
final  examination  by  the  (yonfercncc,  he  was  walking  with 
another  minister  in  the  streets  of  Bristol,  when  a  beggar  asked 
an  alms;  and,  having  no  copper  about  liim,  he  borrowed  a  half¬ 
penny  of  his  companion  to  relieve  the  ease.  As  he  relates,  just 
before  the  question  ‘Are  you  in  debt?'  came  upon  him,  it 
Hashed  across  his  memorv  that  he  had  not  refunded ;  but  he 
answered  with  an  air  of  ipiiet  confidence  :  ‘  Not  a  penny  /' 

The  special  examination  of  probationers  is  renewed  by  the  dis¬ 
trictmeeting  from  year  to  year.  Imprimis,  each  of  them  isrecpiired 
to  deliver  to  his  chairman  a  list  of  the  books  which  he  has  read  in 
the  interval, — a  regulation  which,  if  it  seem  rather  inquisitorial, 
has  the  compensating  advantage  of  fortifying  young  minds 
against  temptation,  and  of  guarding  embryo  divines  against 
allowing  Dickens  and  Eugene  Sue  to  rival  too  much  Hutlcr 
and  llowc,  while  it  needs  not  prevent  them  from  agreeably 
diversifying  Mr.  Wesley's  Sermons  with  his  ‘  Harry  Earl  of 
Moreland !'  Were  the  (picstions  which  the  Methodist  novice 
has  to  answer  from  year  to  year  compared  with  Andrew  Stein- 
metz's  account  of  the  Jesuits'  noviciate,  it  might  be  diflicnlt  to 
decide  which  is  the  more  rigid  course  of  disci|)linc.  Those 
(piestions  imply,  among  a  multitude  of  other  things,  that  the 
candidates  rise  at  a  certain  hour  (we  believe  four  in  summer 
and  five  in  winter) ;  that  they  retire  for  private  devotion  at 
fixed  hours  twice  a  day ;  that  they  meditate  at  set  times, 
by  a  fixed  rule ;  that  they  fast  every  Friday,  taking  water-gruel 
in  the  morning,  dining  on  potatoes,  and,  if  they  want  it,  eating 
three  or  four  ounces  of  flesh  in  the  evening;  that,  at  other 
times,  they  eat  no  flesh  suppers,  nor  more  at  each  meal  than  is 
necessary;  and  that  they  drink  neither  wine  nor  ale,  much 
less  spirits.  In  the  fourth  of  these  annual  examinations, 
c*acli  probationer  brings  himself  under  promise  to  ‘  preach  every 
morniny  and  eveniny  when  opportunity  serves.'  We  believe 
opportunity  seldom  serves,  now-a-days,  in  the  morniny ;  but 

*  The  late  Rev.  Daniel  Isaac  was  both  a  great  wag  and  a  great  smoker. 
*  Ha  !  there  you  are,*  cried  a  lady,  who  surprised  him  one  day  w’lth  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  ‘at  your  idol  again!*  ‘Yes,  madam,’  returned  he  coolly, 

‘  hurnhifT  it 

VOL.  XX.  L 
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there  are  very  few  eveninys  indeed,  on  wliieh  a  Wesleyan 
minister  has  not  a  preachinf;  engajjemcnt. 

The  financial  business  of  the  distriet  meeting  comprehends 
the  receipt  and  payment  of  the  Yearly  Collection;  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  claims  for  ordinary  deficiencies,  (i.  c.,  the  excess  of 
liabilities  over  assets  in  circuits  not  able  wholly  to  support 
themselves,)  and  the  extraordinary’  deficiencies,  (i.  e.,  extra  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  travelling,  by  affliction,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  causes) ;  the  provisional  apportionment  of  the  Children's 
Fund  and  the  School  Fund  (for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  ministers’  children) ;  the  consideration  of  chapel  cases,  whe¬ 
ther  for  relief,  building,  purchase,  or  enlargement;  and  the 
examination  of  applications  for  assistance  from  supernumerary 
ministers  or  ministers’  widows  and  orphans. 

Various  other  matters  engage  the  attention  of  these  synodi¬ 
cal  assemblies.  It  is  their  duty  to  ascertain  who  of  their  own 
number  «are  prepared  to  engage  in  foreign  missions,  what  em¬ 
ployment  each  of  them  has,  both  on  Sundays  and  on  work¬ 
days,  and  what  new  arrangements  arc  required  as  to  the 
bounds  of  each  circuit ;  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  the 
circuit  and  district  statistics;  to  elect  one  of  their  number  to 
represent  the  district  in  the  stationing  committee  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  ;  and  to  determine  what  other  ministers  shall  attend  its 


sittings. 

The  session  of  the  ordinary  district  meeting  terminates  with 
‘  the  serious  reading  and  devout  consideration  of  an  inimit- 
al)le  compendium  of  the  Wesleyan  pastor’s  duties,  drawn  up 
and  passed  at  the  Conference  of  1820,’ — a  copious  document, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  referring,  under  its  thirty  distinct 
heads,  to  what  is  dcsiral)le  rather  than  to  wdiat  is  attain.\ble.  For 


instance,  the  resolution  to  ‘have  recourse,  even  in  our  old 
established  circuits,  to  the  practice  of  preaching  out  of  doors,’ 
and,  ‘  at  least  in  every  large  town,  to  establish  w  cekly  meetings 
tor  the  children  ot  our  friends,  according  to  our  ancient  custom.’ 
I  his  authoritative  document  contains  a  passage  strikingly  indi¬ 
cate  e  of  the  hienirchical  claims  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
hilc  we  readily  and  cheerfully  protect  all  our  members  in 
meetings  in  which  we  preside,  in  the  exercise  of  such  functions 
as  lelong  to  them,  according  to  our  laws  and  general  usages 
it  us  not  forget  that  we  are  under  solemn  obligations  to  con 
(  net  ourseh  es  on  such  occasions,  not  as  the  mere  chairmen  of 
pu )  ic  meetings,  but  as  pastors  of  Christian  societies,  put  in 
rust  )\  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  by  their  own  voluntarv 
association  rnth  ns,  with  the  scriptural  superintendence  of  their 
^iri/m//  and  responsible  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 

c  lurch  for  the  taithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  trust.’ 
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The  Financial  District  Meetinr/s  take  place  in  September,  ami, 
after  liavinj?  provided  for  tlic  carryiii}<  out  of  the  pecuniary 
measures  of  the  Coufereuce,  arrange  for  the  holding  of  mis- 
siouary  meetings  for  the  year  ensuing. 

llie  Special  District  Meeting,  designed  for  the  settlement, 
subject  to  appeal  on  either  side,  of  dilfcrences  arising  during 
the  intervals  of  Conference,  consists  of  all  the  ministers  of  the 
district  in  full  connexion,  with  the  addition  of  four  other  minis¬ 
ters,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  by  the  parties  in  dispute  from 
any  portion  of  the  Connexion,  with  liberty  to  the  president  to 
take  the  chair,  and  call  in  the  secretary  of  the  Conference  as 
his  otlicial  adviser.  Mr.  Crindrod  thus  describes  the  occasions 
for  which  this  extraordinary  tribunal  was  intended  :  M.  When  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  our  local  tribunals,  or  circuit 
courts,  are  so  misled  or  corrupted  as  to  resist  or  desert  their 
pastors  in  the  administration  of  discipline,  and  set  at  defiance 
the  constitutional  forms  of  proceeding  against  offenders.  This 
was  the  case  at  Leeds,  in  1827. — 2.  When  a  preacher,  espe¬ 
cially  a  superintendent,  has  proved  notoriously  unfaithful  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and,  abetted  by  faction,  is  spreading 
revolt  and  rebellion  in  the  societies  in  whicli  he  stood  engaged 

to  the  Conference  to  maintain  the  entire  economy  of  Methodism. 

% 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  First  Manchester  circuit  in 

183 1-5.^* 

The  Mixed  District  Meeting  is  so  called  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  being  composed  of  ministers  and  laymen.  It  is  an 
exjiedicnt  first  suggested  by  disputes,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  between  the  trustees  of  chapels  and  the  preachers 
a|)pointed  to  those  chapels,  in  relation  to  the  administration  of 
Jiaptism  and  the  Lord's-supper  therein,  and  to  other  matters. 
It  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  L*nal)ling,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
lay  oilicers  connected  with  a  particular  society  or  chapel,  vh>r  a 
circuit  comprehends  several  societies  and  chapels,)  to  bring  to 
the  bar  a  minister  to  whom  are  im])uted  dclin(|iiencies  of  which 
his  ministerial  brethren  decline  to  take  ofheial  cognizance;  and 
of  protecting,  on  the  other,  such  accused  minister  from  being 
summarily  ejected  from  the  pulpit  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
trustees  and  other  officers  connected  with  the  chapel.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  ordered,  that,  if  the  majority  of  the  trustees,  or 
the  majority  of  the  stewards  (deacons)  and  leaders  of  any  society 
believe,  that  any  preacher  appointed  for  their  circuit  is  immoral, 
erroneous  in  doctrine,  deficient  in  abilitic^s,  or  has  broken  any 
of  the  rules  for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  as  those  referred 
to,  they  shall  have  authority  to  summon  the  travelling  preachers 

•  (’onifMMidiuni,  p.  I  Os. 
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of  the  district,  and  all  the  trustees,  stewards,  and  leaders  of  that 
circuitf  to  meet  in  their  chapel  under  the  presidency  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  district;  and,  if  tlie  majority  of  the  meeting  arc  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  justice  of  the  accusation,  the  oft’ender  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  removed  from  that  circuit,  and  the  district  meeting 
(that  is,  the  ministers  apart  from  the  lay  officers)  may  either  effect 
an  exchange  between  him  and  some  other  moveable  minister, 
or  may  suspend  him  altogether  till  the  Conference. 

Tlie  Minor  District  Meeting  was  instituted  to  meet  special 
cases,  in  which,  to  avoid  inconvenience,  expence,  or  needless 
publicity,  a  select  tribunal  might  be  deemed  preferable  to  the 
convocation  of  tlie  whole  district.  It  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  first 
is  for  the  trial  of  a  minister  accused  of  immorality,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  two  ministers  in  the  same 
district;  the  second,  to  hear  appeals  from  accused  members  of 
society  against  sentence  of  expulsion,  and  ‘  from  superinten¬ 
dents  of  circuits  against  apparently  factious  verdicts  of  leaders’ 
meetings,  or  for  refusing  to  give  any  verdict  at  all.’  In  all  these 
cases,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  reguhar  district  meeting  as  well  as 
to  the  Conference.  The  minor  district  meeting  consists  of 
five  ministers ;  the  two  parties  in  dispute  choosing  two  each, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  district,  or,  should  he  be  himself  a  party, 
a  superintendent  chosen  by  the  other  members  of  the  court,  to 
preside,  with  a  casting  vote.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that, 
in  the  second  sort  of  minor  district  meetings,  the  appeal  of  a 
layman  is  from  the  sentence  of  one  minister  to  the  judgment  of 
five  ministers,  two  of  whom  are  selected  by  his  accuser ;  w  bile 
that  of  a  minister  is  from  the  verdict  or  resolution  of  a  court 
composed  of  laymen,  to  the  judgment  of  a  smaller  court  com¬ 
posed  wholly  of  brother  ministers  !  The  same  remark  aji- 
plics,  and  w  ith  increased  foree,  when  the  appeal  is  earned  up 
to  the  legular  distriet  meeting  or  to  the  Conference,  both 
being  exclusively  ministerial  bodies. 

\N  c  come  now  to  those  of  the  esleyan  ehurch  courts 
which  may  be  paralleled  in  the  Presbyterian  polity,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  composition  as  well  as  to  their  relative  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sclicmc.  The  highest  of  these  is  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  As  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  is  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  othcers  residing  in  that  city,  so  the  Wesleyan 
quarterly  meeting  of  Edinburgh  is  composed  of  the  ministers 
and  lav  officers  w  ithin  the  bounds  of  the  cirenit  of  which  that 
lit)  is  the  centre.  This  meeting  forms,  in  one  respect,  a  singular 

A ^  1 •  .  yan  economy,  in  which,  for  the  most 

part,  everv  thing  is  strictly  defined.  We  find  nothing  in  the  books, 
owe\er,  defining  the  composition  of  the  quarterly  meeting, 
^  nc  i  vanes  according  to  local  circumstances.  In  some  cir- 
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ciiits,  it  is  a  kind  of  open  meeting,  at  which  even  non-oflidal 
nicinliers  maybe  present;  lint,  in  general,  it  extends  or  is 
contined  to  the  otficers  in  the  circuit,  consisting  of  ministers, 
local  (or  lay)  preachers,  trustees,  stewards,  and  leaders.  In 
former  times,  this  meeting  used  to  turn  its  attention  to  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  and>  in  periods  of  excitement,  afforded  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  laity,  of  expressing,  through  their  ofTicers,  their 
opinions  and  feelings,  not  only  concerning  matters  peculiarly 
affecting  their  own  circuit,  but  also  on  the  affairs  of  other 
circuits,  and  of  the  whole  Connexion.  Mr.  Crindrod,  who  had 
had  bitter  experience  of  the  troublesome  interference  of  undis¬ 
ciplined  (piarterly  meetings,  contends,  not  simply  for  restricting 
them  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  own  circuits,  and  prohi¬ 
biting  them  from  expressions  of  connexional  sympathy,  but  also 
for  reducing  their  component  parts  to  more  manageable  dimen¬ 
sions.  ‘  That  trustees,  local  preachers,  and  class-leaders,  should  be 
represented  by  members  of  their  own  bodies,  at  the  (piarterly 
meeting,  is  readily  admitted ;  but  that  all  persons  filling  those 
ofhees  should  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  its  franchise,  [although  all 
the  ministers*  and  all  the  stewards  are,]  is  neither  a  right  nor  a 
safe  state  of  things.  In  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  [as 
though  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  were  a  body  politic,  and  must 
be  governed  accordingly,]  no  serious  inconvenience  results  from 
this  loose  and  undefined  eomposition  of  our  (piarterly  meetings; 
but,  in  those  periods  of  agitation  to  which  our  connexional  prin- 
cij)le  seems  to  render  us  liable,  its  couseipiences  are  often  very 
])aiuful  and  injurious.^t  The  Conference,  sympathizing  in  the 
views  here  expressed,  has  not  indeed  attempted  a  rigid  defini¬ 
tion  as  to  the  composition  of  this  important  meeting,  (the  time 
for  doing  that  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  arrived,)  but  has  nar¬ 
rowed  the  sphere  of  its  operations :  and  accordingly  we  read, 
that  the  quarterly  meetings  ‘  have  [now]  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  or  disputes  of  any  other  circuit  tlian  their  own ;’ 
and  that  ^  they  cannot  now  [even]  address  the  Conference  by 
memorial,  or  otherwise,  on  general  connexional  matters ;  that 
privilege  (!)  Ixung,  by  the  regulations  of  1835,  [made  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  last  '  period  of  agitation,’]  intrusted  to  our  special 

*  If  tiny  minister  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  a  quarterly  meeting 
during  the  transaction  of  its  business,  (although  many  jwints  may  arise, 
during  the  discussion  of  which,  delicacy  would  dictate  his  voluntary  with- 
drawment,)  the  meeting  is,  ipso facto^  dissolved;  and  he  himself,  for  con¬ 
senting  to  withdraw,  liable  to  due  censure  at  the  ensuing  Conference. 
Moreover,  the  Conference  recommends  it  to  the  superinlendents  of  circuits 
to  invite,  on  all  important  occasions,,  [i.e.,  whenever  a  disturbance  is  ap¬ 
prehended,]  the  chairmen  of  their  respective  districts  to  be  present  at  their 
quarterly  meetings ! 

t  Compendium,  p.  129. 
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circuit  meetings/*— of  which  hereafter.  The  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  never  did  possess  any  judicial  authority.  Its  proper  busi¬ 
ness  is  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  circuit.  It  audits  tlie 
accounts  of  the  stewards,  adjusts  the  claims  on  the  Contingent 
Fund  for  the  consideration  of  the  district  meeting,  and  delibe¬ 
rates  on  proposals  for  chapel  building,  enlarging,  etc.  Large 
circuits  cannot  be  divided  into  smaller  without  its  approval, 
which  is  also  necessary  before  the  superintendent  can  propose 
a  candidate  for  the  regular  ministrv^  to  the  Conference.t  It  may 
likewise  su8])end,  for  one  year,  in  its  own  circuit,  the  operation 
of  anv  new  rule  enacted  by  that  assembly,  but  without  *  luakiug 
it  a  cause  of  contention  /  and  it  has  ‘  a  light  to  petition  the 
Conference,  from  year  to  year,  on  the  appointment  of  preachers’ 
to  the  circuit;  Imt  the  circuit  stewards,  themselves  the  no¬ 
minees  of  the  superintendent,  '  possess  exclusively  (according  to 
Mr.  (irindrod)  the  right  of  nomination.^ 

The  Special  Circuit  Meetiny,  according  to  Mr.  Grindrod,  was 
principally  designed  ‘to  afford  to  the  well -affected  and  ])cace- 
able  portion  of  our  lay-officers,  reasonable  facilities  for  express¬ 
ing  their  views  and  opinions  on  connexioiial  interests  to  the 
Conference.' t  This  new’ court  is  thus  constituted.  After  the 
close  of  the  June  quarterly  meeting  in  every  year,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  is  enjoined  to  detain  all  the  stew  ards  present ;  (the 
stewards  being  his  own  nominees,  and  holding  office,  not,  like 
the  leaders,  during  good  behaviour,  but  only  from  year  to  year ;) 
to  ascertain  fnnn  them,  whether,  in  that  circuit,  there  is  any 
considerable  dissatisfaction  w  ith  any  existing  rules,  or  any  pre¬ 
valent  desire  for  new’  ones ;  and,  if  a  majority  or  considerable  jiro- 
portion  of  them  answ  er  in  the  affirmative,  and  arc  of  opinion  that 
th(*  occasion  demands  the  calling  of  a  special  circuit  meeting,  the 
superintendent  is  directed  and  required  to  summon  it.  It  is  to 
consist  of  all  the  regular  ministers  in 'the  circuit,  (in  full  w  ork 
or  supernumerary,)  of  the  circuit  stewards,  of  the  town  stew  ards, 
ot  country  stew  ards  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  each  society  of 
titty  members  or  upwards,  of  all  men  class-leaders  and  local 

*  Compendium,  p.  29. 

.  t  ‘  If,  on  mature  deliberation,  it  is  the  conscientious  conviction  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  ot  the  members  of  a  quarterly  meeting,  in  any  given  instance,  that 
the  iKTson  proposed  to  them  does  not  possess  the  requisite  qualifications, 
and  they  do  therefore  pronounce  such  a  judgment,  the  superintendent’s 
nomination  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  set  aside,  and  he  cannot  proceed,  in 
that  case,  Ma/  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  majority  declare  in  favour  of 
*  ^heir  jurisdiction  then  terminates,  and  the  ultimate  disposal 

of  I m  from  that  time  restx  tcith  the  ministry.  In  no  case  does  the  quarterly 
meeting  propose  or  recommend ;  its  province  is  merelv  to  annrove  or  reject 
the  nomination  of  the  superintendent.’—f/riw^/rof/,  p.  25. 

\  Ibid  .,  p.  159. 
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preachers  of  ten  years*  continuous  and  uninterrupted  standing 
ill  their  oftices,  and  of  the  trustees  of  the  town  chapels,  and  one 
trustee  of  each  of  the  country  chapels,  (if  settled  on  the  Confer¬ 
ence  plan,)  being  members  of  society ;  the  superintendent  to 
take  the  chair  ex-officio,  or,  in  his  absence,  some  other  minister 
appointed  by  him.  The  only  jiower  entrusted  to  the  court 
thus  constituted,  is  that  of  memorialising  the  Confercnco, — a 
power  to  be  exercised  within  the  following  limitations.  The 
superintendent  must  have  three  days’  notice  of  the  specific 
point  to  be  mooted,  otherwise  the  meeting  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
all  memorials  are  to  be  confined  to  such  changes  only  as  are 
‘  consistent  with  tlie  essential  principles  of  Wesleyan  Method¬ 
ism,  and  within  the  pale  of  our  established  constitution;’  the 
special  meeting  of  one  circuit  is  not  to  intermeddle  with  the 
afiairs  or  proceedings  of  any  other  circuit  (the  Conference  as 
well  as  the  State  having  its  Correspondence  Laws);  *  and,  lastly, 
the  rules  sought  to  be  repealed,  altered,  or  enacted,  arc  to  be 
such  only  as  relate  to  ‘the  government  of  the  societies  at  large;’ 
‘for,’  adds  the  Conference,  ‘the  disciplinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
preachers  over  each  other,  and  their  right  of  regulating  among 
themselves  all  that  relates  peculiarly  and  specifically  to  the 
Christian  ministry  and  the  pastoral  office,  are  7iot  to  be  considered 
as  subjects  open  to  the  official  interference  by  memorial  of  the 
meetinys  so  constituted*  Such  arc  the  ‘reasonable  facilities’ 
afforded  to  the  Wesleyan  body  for  acting  upon  their  hierarchy. 
For  example :  the  expulsion  of  members  on  the  sole  authority  of 
the  minister  is  regarded  as  ‘  an  essential  princi])le,’  a  part  of  the 
‘  established  constitution,’  peculiarly  and  specifically  relating  to 
‘  the  pastoral  office:’  consequently,  an  alteration  in  this  respect 
can  never  even  be  discussed  in  a  reguhar  meeting  of  Wes- 

levans  !  t 

»  ' 

The  Leaders*  Meeting  may  be  compared  to  the  kirk  session  of 

•  ‘  IIow  different  the  law  of  Conference  Methodism  from  what  might  be 
expected  to  exist  in  a  ‘  connexion  P  One  would  suppose,  that,  if  one  part 
of  a  connexion  suffered,  or  thought  itself  to  be  oppressed,  that,  at  least 
after  it  had  made  its  appeal  to  the  preachers  in  the  district  meeting,  and  lo 
the  Conference,  the  case  might  be  made  known  to  and  considered  in  the 
olllcial  meetings  of  other  circuits,  for  the  purpose  of  their  expressing,  in  a 
proper  way,  their  opinion  to  the  Conference.  Happily,  such  liberty  is 
allowed  to  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  in  all  cases,  as  to  the  law  of  the  land 
and  its  highest  administration.  But  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  C(mference 
Methodism  !* — Kckett,  p.  48. 

t  Mr.  Ecketl’s  pamphlet  contains  a  masterly  exposure  of  the  futile  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  new-fangled  contrivance  for  more  effectually  suppressing  the 
complaints  of  the  people,  under  pretence  of  providing  an  opportunity  for 
their  utterance.  How,  he  asks,  are  the  stewards  to  know  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  dissatisfaction,  or  a  strong  and  extensive  ^ish  for  change,  when 
every  means  is  adopted  to  prevent  discussion  ?  Why,  again,  is  the  new 
meeting  restricted  to  four  days  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
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Vreshytcrians ;  only  the  latter  has  larger  powers.  This  Wes¬ 
leyan  court  is  composed  of  the  class-leaders,  men  and  women, 
connected  with  each  society,  or  chapel,  in  a  circuit.  There 
may  he,  consequently,  as  many  leaders^  meetings  in  a  circuit  as 
there  are  societies  or  chapels;  a  society  consisting  of  those 
church  members  in  regular  attendance  at  any  one  chapel. 
The  class  leadci’s  of  a  circuit  have  no  aggregate  meeting.  The 
leaders’  meetings  are  held  weekly.  The  superintendent,  or  other 
ministers  of  the  circuit,  preside  over  them,  and  the  connexion  of 
the  society-steward  with  the  administration  ot  the  Poor’s  Fund 
gives  him  a  seat  in  the  meeting.  The  following  are  the  powers 
and  duties  of  those  wdio  compose  the  leaders’  meeting.  Leaders 
and  stewards  can  be  neither  appointed  nor  removed  from  oilice 
without  their  consent  to  the  nomination  or  judgment  of  the 
superintendent  in  each  case;  ‘excepting,’  as  Mr.  Grindrod 
states,  ‘  when  the  crime  proved  merits  exclusion  from  member¬ 
ship  ;  in  w  Inch  case,  the  superintendent  [who  is  the  sole  judge] 
can,  at  once,  depose  the  offender  from  office  and  expel  him 
from  the  society.’*  The  leaders  arc  to  inform  the  minister  of 
any  that  are  sick,  or  that  w  alk  disorderly,  and  to  piiy  over  to 
the  stewards  their  week’s  class-money,  exhibiting  their  books ; 
and  the  ministers  arc  to  examine  those  books,  both  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  attendance  of  the  members  on  their  classes,  and 
also  in  order  to  sec  that  the  weekly  contiibutioiis  have  hecii 
didy  paid  for  the  support  of  the  gos])el,  or,  in  other  w  ords,  for 
their  own  maintenance.  The  morality,  punctuality,  etc.,  of  all 
the  leaders,  are  made  the  special  subject  of  half-yearly  inquiry, 
’fhe  leaders’  meeting  have  a  right  to  declare  any  person  on 
trial  (probation)  improper  to  be  received  into  society;  and,  after 
such  declaration,  the  superintendent  cannot  admit  the  person ; 
but,  nnnarks  Mr.  Grindrod,  ‘  the  power  to  admit  still  rests  with 
the  pastors.  The  leaders  have  a  power,  when  appealed  tOy  to 
say  w  ho  shall  not  be  admitted  into  society ;  but  it  is  for  their 
ministers  to  say  who  shall  be  admitted.’  As  to  the  exclusion  of 
members  from  the  society,  the  general  rule  is,  ‘  that  no  person 
shall  be  expelled  for  immorality,  till  such  immorality  be  proved 


1.^.,  to  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  ten. days  fromthe  day  of  the  June 
quarterly  meeting?  Then,  the  superintendent,  or  his  deputy,  can  at  any 
time  dissolve  the  meeting  by  vacating  the  chair,  the  meeting  having  no  power 
to  ap|)oint  a  chairman.  If  a  memorial  be  adopted,  it  must  be  signed  *  fortli- 
with,  and  placed  ‘  immediiitcly  ’  in  the  superintendent’s  hands,  without 
iwemng  the  signatures  of  absent  parties.  But  what  w’ith  the  formalities 
imt>osed,  and  the  limitations  fixed,  Mr.  Eckett  is  of  opinion,  that,  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  is  no  chance  of  a  meeting,  on  the  other  there  is 
noitnng  left  oiam  for  discussion,  ‘  what  is  given  by  one  breath  of  the  Con- 
lerence,  being  taken  away  by  its  successor.’ — Pp.  49 — 57.  And  vet  hou 
plausible  the  representatiou  made  by  Mr.  Rule  in  p;iges  78-0,'  of  his 

•  Compendium,  p.  140. 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  a  leaders*  meeting.*  But,  in  1835,  the 
Conference  adopted  some  voluminous  regulations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  of  which,  as  the  point  is  one  of  importance,  and  one  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  genius  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  it 
shall  be  our  care  to  present  an  accurate  analysis. 

The  superintendent  may,  if  he  think  proper,  exclude  a  mem¬ 
ber  from  society  ‘  quietly ,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
preacher*s  withholding  his  society-ticket,  and  erasing  liis  name 
from  the  class-book.**  Among  the  special  grounds  of  exclusion 
are  enumerated,  marrying  with  an  unbeliever,  keeping  or  hiring 
a  dancing-master,  dealing  in  accommodation  bills,  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  bankruptcy.  But  the  excommunicated  party  may  demand 
a  trial  at  the  leaders*  meeting  of  the  particular  society  with 
which  he  was  connected.  If  a  majority  of  the  leaders  shall  be 
satisfied  that  sullicient  proof  is  adduced  to  establish  the  facts 
alleged  against  the  individual,  and  shall  give  a  verdict  to  that 
effect,  then  the  leaders’  meeting  has  discharged  its  whole  part, 
and  the  case  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  on  whom 
devolves  the  sole  right  and  duty  of  deciding  on  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  towards  the  oft’ender  in  consequence  of  the  verdict  of 
the  leaders’  meeting.  *  These  duties  and  functions  the  Con¬ 
ference  can  on  no  account  consent  to  abandon,  or  permit  to  be 
frittered  away ;  for  that  would  seriously  endanger  *****  lf^^, 
rights,  liberties,  and  spiritual  privileges  of  our  people  /*  after¬ 
wards  explained  to  mean  ‘  the  protection  of  an  accused  individual 
from  the  effects  of  personal  prejudice  and  irritation,’  etc. ; 
thereby  implying,  that  a  member  whom  the  superintendent  may 
have  already  excluded  previously  to  his  appeal  to  the  lejiders’ 
meeting,  requires  the  protection  of  the  said  superintendent  (dis¬ 
passionate  man  !)  from  the  personal  prejudices  of  the  one  or  two 
dozen  leaders  to  whom  he  has  himself  appealed  !  No  sentence 
of  expulsion,  however,  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  all-powerful 
superintendent  in  the  same  meeting  of  the  leaders  as  the  trial, 
nor  until  at  least  one  week  after.  In  difticult  or  doubtful 
cases,  he  is  directed  not  to  pronounce  sentence  without  pri~ 
vately  asking  information  from  individual  leaders,  or  other 
members  of  society  !  In  every  case  of  ])roposed  expulsion,  he 
is  also  to  consult  his  own  colleagues.  The  expelled  member, 

•  *  As  a  specimen  of  the  nature  of  Methodistical  rules,  for  the  disregard 
of  which  members  of  the  society  may  become  thus  subject  to  excommuni¬ 
cation,  1  again  quote  the  following: — ‘  Let  no  man,  nor  number  of  men,  in 
our  Connexion,  on  any  account  or  occasion,  circulate  letters,  call  meet¬ 
ings,  do  or  attempt  to  do  anything  new,  till  it  has  first  been  api>ointed  by 
the  Conference.*  Now,  since  the  passing  of  the  rules  of  18*15,  some  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  put  on  trial  charged  only  with  violating  this  rule,  (which, 
1  confess,  appears  to  me  to  outrage  all  decency,)  and  for  its  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  have  been  expelled.’ — Ecketl,  pp.  37-^. 
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hfi\\u^  appealed  in  vain  to  the  powerless  leaders^  meeting,  may 
prosecute  his  appeal,  if  he  pleases,  to  the  district  meeting, 
(which  may  be  an  appeal  from  one  minister  to  forty,)  and,  fail¬ 
ing  there,  to  the  Conference  (an  appeal  from  forty  ministers  to 
four  hundred).  Ilut,  it  he  prefers  it,  he  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  carry  his  case  before  a  minor  district  meeting,  as 
described  above,  with  whose  decision  the  appellant  may  either 
rest  satisfied  or  appeal  onwards  to  the  regular  district  meeting 
and  the  Conference,  the  like  privilege  being  reserved  for  the 
reverend  respondent.  Reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  that  the 
leaders^  meeting  either  return  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  the 
8U|>erintcndent*s  views,  or,  disapproving  of  his  conduct  in  the 
matter,  decline  to  return  any  verdict  at  all.  In  this  case,  tlie 
('onfcrcncc  affords  ^  the  same  facilities  of  redress  to  a  super¬ 
intendent  *  as  to  an  excluded  member;  namely,  appeal  to  a  minor 
district  meeting ;  only  it  docs  not  clearly  appear,  whether, — two 
of‘  the  four  brother  ministers,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ministerial 
chairman,  become  thus  the  judges  of  his  quarrel  with  the  (/«//) 
leaders,  liaving  been  selected  by  himself, — the  other  two  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  leaders,  by  the  individual  they  Inave  dared 
to  ^  protect’  from  ‘  the  effects  of  personal  prejudice  or  irritation,’ 
by  the  complaining  superintendent,  or  by  whom  else.  If  the 
minor  district  meeting  fail  in  satisfying  cither  party,  the  wJiy  lies 
open  for  appeal  to  the  superior  courts,  terminating  with  the 
Conference. 

’flic  dociuncnt  here  analysed,  like  all  the  more  modern  acts  of 
the  Conference,  presents  a  singularly  w  ordy  combination  of  pre¬ 
amble, enact  ment,  and  proviso,  w  ith  exposition,  paraphrase,  rea¬ 
soning,  declamation,  and  hortation.  The  smallest  fry  could  not 
well  escape  through  the  meshes  of  a  net  like  this ;  in  which  we 
read,  ‘  The  New  Testament  law  of  purity  etc.,  its  often  repeated 
law  of  peace  and  godly  quietness,  and  its  laws  of  courtesy,  brotherly 
kindness,  and  mutual  charity,  as  wxll  as  its  direction  that  ‘  all 
things ’  should  *  be  done  decently  and  in  order,’  and  its  rc(juire- 
ment  of  reasonable  submission,  on  the  part  of  church  members, 
to  the  scriptural  ‘  rule’  of  those  w  ho  are  *  over  them  in  the 
liord,  —-these  are  standing  enactments  of  the  gosj)cl,  binding  on 
all  C  hristian  communities,  and  therefore  binding  on  the  Mc- 
tlunlist  societies,  without  exception.  Any  obstinate  violation 
or  them  Mi’sr  be  suitably  visited,’  etc.  AVe  leave  our  intel- 
Tk^,*  U  their  ow  n  opinion  of  a  system  of  discipline 

The  J^cal  Preachers^  Meeting  is  composed,  as  the  name  im¬ 
ports,  of  Wal  preachers ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  individuals  in 
each  circuit,  who,  not  devoting  themselves  wholly  to  the  mi- 
•  The  italics  arc  as  in  the  original  text  of  the  Conference  Minutes. 
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iiistry,  or,  rather,  not  chanp^ing  their  place  of  aboile  or  reliu- 
(juishing  their  secular  avocations,  consent,  without  fee  or  reward, 
and  often  without  being  refunded  expenses  out  of  pocket,  to 
supply  the  pulpits  of  the  circuit  according  to  appointment  from 
sahhath  to  sabbath,  and  sometimes  on  week-nights  also.  Of 
this  truly  meritorious  order  of  Christian  ministers,  the  Kev. 
John  Oordon,  now  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Coventry,  but  for¬ 
merly  a  Wesleyan  minister,  bore  the  following  testimony  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Association.  He  was  stating  the 
reasons  that  led  him  to  expect  considerable  accessions  from  the 
Wesleyan  body  : — ‘  The  other  ground  on  which  he  rested  his 
opinion  was,  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Methodism  in  raising 
up  a  body  of  local  teachers  in  every  circuit  or  division.  There 
was  thus  formed  a  strong  body  of  individuals  accustomed  on 
every  sal)bath-day  to  occupy  the  pulpit  in  places  of  worship. 
They  were  thinking  men,  so  far  as  matters  of  religion  were 
concerned  ;  and  there  was  no  other  sect  in  the  kingdom  pos¬ 
sessed  of  such  a  body  of  men,  habituated  to  reflect  on  subjects 
of  tliis  kind.  People  were  disposed  to  look  upon  Methodists  as 
an  ignorant  body  of  men ;  but  he  could  tell  them,  that,  so  far 
as  his  own  experience  went,  he  never  knew  a  Methodist  circuit 
w  here  there  was  not  some  individual  connected  with  the  local 
preachers  able  to  road  the  Ureek  Testament  in  the  original — 
(hear).  Therefore  lie  thought  that  he  was  right  in  saying,  that 
rnitarianisni,  wdien  it  could  get  hold  among  such  a  body  of 
men  as  this,  was  more  likely  to  spread  among  them  than  in  any 
other  class  of  the  ('liristian  community.^ 

Tlie  local  preachers  meet  (piartcrly,  under  the  presidence  of 
the  superintendent,  supported  by  his  ministerial  colleagues. 
Local  preachers  arc  appointed  at  this  meeting,  after  six  months’ 
probation,  on  which  they  cannot  enter  without  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  sanction,  and  during  which  it  is  his  duty  to  hear  them 
preacli  at  lejist  one  sermon.  If,  after  due  examination  before 
the  assembled  brethren,  the  superintctHlent  is  persuaded  that  a 
candidate  possesses  suitable  qualifications,  he  proposes  him  to 
the  meeting,  wlio  may  accept  or  reject  the  nomination  according 
to  their  views.  Although  travelling  preachers  are  exempted 
from  meeting  in  class,  local  prcacliers  are  not  excused  from  so 
doing.  No  local  preacher  is  allowed  to  preach  in  another  cir¬ 
cuit  without  producing  a  note  of  recommendation  from  his  own 
superintendent,  and  having  the  consent  of  the  otlier.  Neither 
can  a  local  preacher  hold  a  love-feast  without  his  su])erinten- 
dent’s  consent ;  and,  although  we  find  no  direct  inhibition,  we 
know’  that  they  are  never  permitted  to  administer  baptism  and 
the  T^ord’s  Supper,  the  celebration  of  which  is,  by  rule,  confined 
to  ministers  in  full  connexion.  They  arc  responsible  to  their 
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own  meeting  for  their  official  conduct,  and  undergo  examina¬ 
tion  every  quarter  as  to  character,  faith,  and  duties ;  but,  as 
private  inembers  of  the  society,  they  are  subject,  in  common 
with  all  others,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  and  of 
the  leaders’  meetings  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The 
state  of  the  congregations  to  which  they  minister,  (chiefly,  though 
not  always,  in  the  villages,)  is  inquired  into,  and  the  super- 
intendent  consults  with  them  as  to  putting  new  places  upon  the 
Plan.  The  '  Plan  ’  is  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  supplies  for 
all  the  chapels  in  a  circuit  during  a  quarter  or  half  a  year; 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  \vhat  minister  or  local 
preacher  any  j)ulpit  will  be  supplied  on  any  Sunday  or  other  day 
of  tlie  period.  The  appointments  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  who,  however,  may  consult  the  feelings  both  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  colleagues  and  of  the  local  preachers.  These  last  are 
very  numerous,  and  are,  if  possible,  more  essential  to  tlic  ope¬ 
rations  of  Weslcvanism  than  even  their  ordained,  and  tliercfore 
‘  reverend  ’  brethren. 

The  Trmtees^  Meeting  deserves  notice  as  a  further  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  centralising  principle  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
which,  through  its  superintendents,  exerts  a  paramount  autho¬ 
rity  and  control  over  every  department.  The  trustees,  alone, 
have  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  execution  of  their  trusts.  They 
must  be  members  of  the  society,  and  their  trust  deeds  must  be 
according  to  the  Conference  plan ;  by  which  they  incur  heavy 
personal  liabilities  on  the  good  faith  of  that  body,  (though,  of 
course,  with  their  eyes  open  to  the  fact,)  the  Conference  not 
only  reserving  to  itself  full  authority  to  dictate  where,  when, 
ami  how  each  chapel  shall  be  built,  by  whom  it  shall  be  occu¬ 
pied,  under  what  circumstances  it  shall  be  altered,  enlarged, 
sold,  or  mortgaged ;  but  also  decreeing  that  its  superintendent 
ministers  shall,  ex  oj/icio,  be  the  chairmen  in  all  the  trustee 
meetings  ot  their  respective  circuits,  and  shall  exercise,  either  in 
person  or  by  deputy,  the  ample  controlling  powers  studiously 
secured  to  them  by  deed.  The  pew-rents  generally  go  to  meet 
the  interest  of  borrowed  money  and  other  trust  liaWlities,  which 
on  \\  eslcyan  chapels  arc  notoriously  heavy.  The  trustees ’can 
never  acquire  the  right  of  appointing  to  chapels,  except  in  certain 
verv’  remote  eontingcneics, — such,  for  example,  as  the  utter  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  C  onterence.  It  being  necessary  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  responsible  trustees,  they  are,  as  a  class, 
regarded  with  more  consideration  than  ordinary  members.  A 
local  preacher,  as  we  have  seen,  is  liable  to  expulsion  by  the 
s\q)erintendent,  especially  it  confirmed  bv’^  the  adv’crsc  verdict 
of  a  leaders  meeting ;  but,  according  to  a  rule  enacted  when 
the  trustees  made  a  lorniidable  demonstration  of  indcpcndeuco 
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(1791),  and  which  tlie  Conference,  notw  ithstanding  the  Leeds 
jind  ^lanchester  schisms,  has  not  ventured  to  niter,  ‘  no  trustee, 
(hown'er  accused,  or  defective  in  conformbuf  to  the  rates  of  the 
society,)  shall  be  removed  from  the  society,  unless  his  crime,  or 
breacli  of  the  rules  of  the  society,  be  proved  in  the  presence  of 
the  trustees  and  leaders.'  For  leaving  this  vague  rule  unaltered, 
however,  there  may  be  more  reasons  than  one.  Cases  have 
occurred  of  a  sui)eriutendent  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome 
trustee,  by  contending  that  he  (the  superintendent)  was  the 
sole  judge  w  hether  he  had  proved  his  ow  n  charges,  and  exer¬ 
cising  his  high  prerogative  accordingly. 

Having  unavoidably  devoted  so  much  space  to  a  view'  of  the 
disciplinary  apparatus  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  glance  but  very  cursorily  at  those  institutions  which 
tlevelop  its  financial  arranyements  and  resources.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  makes  no  boast  of  its  voluntaryism,  but  contrives,  on  the 
contrary,  to  let  it  be  know  n  to  ministers  of  state,  colonial  assem¬ 
blies,  municipal  corporations,  and  other  public  bodies,  that  ‘  the 
smallest  contribution  will  be  thankfully  accepted,'  provided  its 
most  perfect  hierarchy  be  not  impinged  upon.  Still  the  AVes- 
Icyans  (juite  outvie  all  other  denominations,  unless  we  except 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  practical  development  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle.  The  immense  amount  of  their  chapel  and  other 
real  property,  which  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  three  mil¬ 
lions  sterling,  is  entirely  the  result  of  this  princij)le  ;  w  hile  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  body,  from  every  source,  is  probably  not 
much  less  than  a  million.  The  income  of  their  missionary  society 
for  the  year  1815-G,  w  as  more  than  .fc!  11 2,000. ;  in  1810,  by  a 
mighty  ellbrt,  .€171,087  of  chapel  debts  was  extinguished;  and 
the  Centenary  Fund  fell  little  short  of  a  (piarter  of  a  million. 
Of  the  product  of  the  weekly  pence  and  (piarterly  shillings 
(these  are  minima)  contributed  in  the  classes,  of  the  Yearly  Col¬ 
lection  made  in  tlie  same  way,  and  of  the  July  Collection  in 
all  the  congregations,  some  conception  may  be  formed,  when  it 
is  known  that  they  sullice  for  the  maintenance  in  far  greater 
averaye  comfort  than  any  other  body  of  Christian  ministers  (the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  not  excepted),  of  mon^  tlian 
fifteen  hundred  ministers,  w  itli  their  w  ives  and  families.*  To  all 
these  sources  of  income,  may  be  added  the  profits  of  the  Rook- 
room,  the  Theological  Institution  Fund,  the  Children's  Fund,  tlie 
(icncral  Chapel  and  Education  Fund,  and  the  Worn-out  Minis¬ 
ters'  and  Ministers’  Widows'  Auxiliary  Fund,  with  legacies,  and 
other  occasional  contributions.  All  the  funds  of  the  Connexion 
arc  managed  by  mixed  committees  of  ministers  and  laymen  ;  but 
the  ministers  invariably  preponderate,  and  every  connexional 

*  Perliaps  no  married  minister  receives  less  than  an  equivalent  to  i,’l75 
per  annum  ;  perhaps  none  more  than  jL'.'IjO. 
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comniittcc  is  appointed  by  tlic  sole  authority  of  the  C  oiifer 


ence.' 


The  ^lissionary  Society  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
('onference,  bv  whom  its  otlicers,  conniiittee,  and  deputations, 
are  appointed*  The  deputations  are  found  useful  in  promoting 
the  disciplinary  purposes  of  the  leaders  of  the  Connexion,  while 
they  also  keep  alive  and  extend  the  missionary  spirit.  There 
are  not  many  towns,  and  not  a  great  number  of  villages,  to 
which  the  indefatigable  Robert  Newton  is  not  familiar  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  agent,  and  probably  not  many  scores  of  villages  in  England 
in  which  the  annual  Wesleyan  missionary  meeting  does  not 
compete  in  interest  and  excitement  with  the  time-honoured  fair 
or  wake.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  agents  of  the  society 
abroad  carry  out,  wherever  they  go,  every  part  of  the  con- 
nexional  discipline ;  w  ith  w  hat  ettect  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  one-tenth  of  its  income  is  derived  from  extra- 
llritish  auxiliaries.  Its  missionaries  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Whithersoever  other  societies  have  gone,  there  are  they, 
and  in  not  a  few’  places  besides.  The  Wesleyan  missionary 
society’  is  an  Irish  evangelical  society,  a  continental  missionarv 
society,  a  colonial  missionary  society,  and  a  foreign  missionary 
society,  all  in  one,  and  all  under  one  uniform  management. 
And  when,  through  tailing  health,  or  other  causes  not  demand¬ 
ing  censure,  the  Wesleyan  missionary  returns  from  his  i)ost,  he 
is  not  discarded,  or  left  to  shift  for  himself,  but  is  recognised  as 
a  member  of  the  Conference,  and  receives  an  ai)])ointmcnt  to  a 

home  circuit  so  soon  as  that  asscmblv  meets.  The  Centenarv 

^  * 

Hall  sutliciently  attests  the  grandeur  of  this  noble  institution, 
which  employs  a  greater  number  of  missionaries  and  receives  a 
larger  income  than  any  sister  society. 

•  Mr. (iriiulrod  says,  (Inlrotluclion,  p.  xv.)  *  Laymen  have  been  admitted 
to  their  full  sltare  of  power  in  the  distribution  of  all  our  public  funds 
Committees,  of  which  they  are  component  parts,  have  been  appointed,  •  *  ’ 
and  to  their  decision  all  cases  of  mere  linance  are  referred.  *  *  *  The 
maxim  on  whicli  our  fathers  acted,  has  been  carried  out  by  their  sons  in 
the  gospel  to  a  much  greater  extent  :  ‘  spiritual  matters  belong  to  the 
preachers,  and  temporal  to  the  people.’  ’  Mr.  Kekett  says,  (p.  35,)  ‘  It  is 
stated  in  the  Address,  that  the  missionary  fund,  the  general  chapel  fund, 
and  the  school  fund,  are^  ‘  generally  expended  under  the  superintendence 
of  wiiTCf/  committees.’  1  he  members  of  those  committees,  however,  arc  all 
elected  exclusively  by  the  Conference.  *  *  The  committee  [appointed  to 
appmpnate  the  funds  allotted  by  the  Conference  for  ordinary  and  extra 
ordmar)  deficiencies]  consists  of  twenty-four  itinerant  preachers  and  seven 
teen  ln>  men.  As  to  the  preachers’ auxiliarv  fund,  it  is  arranged  that  the 
committee  of  Its  distribution  shall  consist  of  sixteen  preachers  and  twelve 
laymen,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Conference.  •  *  *  It  is  most 
certain,  t  i.it  all  the  connexionul  funds  are  as  efTectually  managed  by  the 
prcachers,aN  if  no  laymen  were  on  any  of  their  committees.  The  preachers 
T  committees,  and  the  laymen  are  eilln  r 
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Nor  (Iocs  tlie  Theological  Institution,  with  its  two  colleges, 
the  one  containing  forty  students,  the  other  thirty-fonr,  speak 
less  favourably  for  the  improving  taste,  as  well  as  the  snstaiiuMl 
energy,  of  the  AVesleyan  Church.  The  Richmond  edifice  is  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders,  and,  although  in  some  respects  the 
committee  have  had  successive  trials  to  contend  with,  vet  the 
classical  and  theological  tutors,  both  ministers  of  the  general 
body,  arc  gentlemen  whose  proved  characters  and  respectable 
attainments  atibrd  every  guarantee  for  the  efficient  management 
and  complete  success  of  the  college.  At  Didsbury,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  has  been  still  more  fortunate,  the  amiable  and  learned  Dr. 
Hannah  being  most  esteemed  where  he  is  best  known. 

Kingswood  and  Woodhonsc-grovc  Schools  arc  of  more  ancient 
date  than  the  theological  seminaries.  The  former  of  the  two, 
indeed,  was  established  by  ^Ir.  Wesley  himself,  and  the  latter 
was  added  early  in  the  present  century.  These  institutions  arc 
sustained  by  special  subscriptions,  and  by  an  annual  collec'tion 
in  all  the  chapels,  not  unaided  by  the  contributions  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  themselves,  and  arc  wdiollv  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
their  sons.  In  each  of  them  provision  is  made  for  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  scholars,  w  ho  enter  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  (piit  on  attain¬ 
ing  fourteen,  being,  in  the  mean  time,  educated,  boarded,  and 
clothed,  at  the  expense  of  the  several  establishments.  Each 
school  has  efficient  masters,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  senior  minister,  who  takes  the  title  of  Governor.  The  edu¬ 


cation,  in  both  classics  and  mathematics,  is  (juite  ccpial,  so 
far  as  it  can  go  with  boys  of  fourteen,  to  that  given  at  the  first- 
rate  public  grammar  schools ;  and  extensive  observation  cnabl(‘s 
us  to  add,  that  nearly  all  the  aZ;///?/?/  of  these  excellent  seminaries 
find  their  wav  into  the  superior  walks  of  commercial  or  pro¬ 


fessional  life. 


Not  a  few  of  them  have  become  the  chief  orna¬ 


ments  of  their  paternal  order,  w  Idle  no  inconsiderabh?  numbeu’ 
have  completed  at  Oxford  and  Canibridge  tlie  literary  career 
(iommeneed  at  Kingswood  and  Woodhousogrove.  There  is  no 
point  on  which  an  honest  Wesleyan  will  be  found  so  son^  as  on 
this.  He  will  tell  you,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  the  professor 
of  pastoral  theology  in  the  university  of  Oxford  is  a  Kingsw  ood 
scholar,  and  that  the  professors  of  theology  at  Richmond  and 
Didsbury  have  each  of  them  a  son,  who  has  graduated  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  has  there  learned  to  regard  his  venerable  father  as  an 
^  unauthorised  teacher.^  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 

Tlie  directors  of  the  Wesleyan  Proprietary  sch(X)l  at  Sheffield 
have  made  it  a  sine  (jua  non,  that  the  head  master  shall  be  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  wdiile,  absurdly  enough,  the 
governor  and  chaplain  is  a  ])lain,  but  distinguished  Woodhouse- 
grove  boy.  At  Taunton,  where  there  is  a  similar  (jstablishment,  the 
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proprietary  body  have  displayed  more  consistency ;  and  hence 
the  office  of  instructors  is  in  that  valuable  institution  filled  nitli 
able  men  who  were  themselves  educated  in  the  connexional 
academies.  Wc  believe  it  is  in  contemplation  to  set  up  other 
schools  of  this  order  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the 
sons  of  influential  and  alHuent  Wesleyans  may  receive  an  edu- 
cation  in  harmony  with  the  predilections  of  their  parents.  In 
Dublin,  this  has  already  been  effected. 

Nor,  while  providing  instruction  for  their  own  sons,  and  pro¬ 
moting  plans  for  the  better  education  of  the  sons  of  their 
wealthier  hearers,  have  the  Wesleyan  ministers  been  neglectful 
of  the  interests  of  the  poor.  The  last  return  shows,  that  they 
liave  established  more  than  four  thousand  Sunday  scliools,  with 
nearly  eighty-two  thousand  teachers,  and  five  hundred  thousand 
scholars.  At  the  close  of  1813,  it  was  determined,  within  seven 
years,  to  form  at  least  seven  hundred  day  schools ;  and,  in  less 
than  half  that  period,  the  determination  has  been  more  than 
half  carried  into  effect.  These  schools  arc  conducted  on  the 
(ilasgow  system.  The  religious  instruction  given  in  Wesleyan 
schools  of  every  class,  is  strictly  denominational ;  so  that  they 
may  be  expected  to  propagate  and  maintain  the  evil  as  well  as 
the  good  which  characterizes  a  sect  in  which  these  elements  arc 
more  largely  mingled  than  perhaps  in  any  other  religious  sys¬ 
tem  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  of  Wesleyan  education,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  a  feature  in  the  financial  cconomv  of  the  bodv  w  hich 
shows  with  what  skill  and  nicety  it  is  managed.  Wc  allude  to 
the  constitution  and  apportionment  of  the  Children's  Fund, — a 
fund  from  which  ministers  receive  something  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  cjich  of  their  children,  from  birth  to  the  age  of 
twenty.  The  total  probable  number  of  children  to  be  provided 
for,  is  annually  supposed,  and  calculation  made  on  this  basis  of 
the  number  of  members  in  society  that  should  provide  for  one 
child.  At  the  last  (Conference,  the  result  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  members  to  one  child.  This  mode  of  distribution 
etpializcs  the  burden  ;  and,  whereas  men  w  ith  large  families  were 
formerly  objects  of  dread  to  circuits  of  moderate  resources,  they 
arc  now  in  a  position  which  prevents  cither  party  from  seeming 
to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  declaration,  ‘  Happy  is  the  man  that 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  !  ’ 

The  Book-room  is  an  important  establishment.  Its  ofticers 
consist  of  a  book-stew  ard  (who  must  be  a  niinister),  a  corps  of 
editors  (also  ministers),  and  a  committee  (all  of  w  horn  are  mi¬ 
nisters).  Ihcse  are  the  guardians  and  dispensers  of  the  deno¬ 
minational  literature,  which  they  watch  over  with  at  least  sufti- 
eiciit  jealousy.  Besides  a  host  of  magazines,  which  Dr.  Campbeirs 
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snrcessfiil  exporimonts  liavc  confessedly  iniiltiplicd,*  they  con¬ 
tinually  brin^  out  new  editions  to  meet  perpetual  iiov  demands 
for  the  standard  works  of  the  Connexion.  The  publications  of 
the  book- room  are  put  into  circulation  through  the  superinten¬ 
dents,  M’lio  have  l!2i  per  cent,  on  all  sales  effected.  The  number 
of  religious  tracts,  on  whicli  no  profit  is  allowed  to  tlie  superin- 
teiuUmts,  issued  in  1811,  Mas  1,32(),019.  All  aspiring  Wesleyan 
authors  nlu)  s<*ek  denominational  patronage,  are  glad  to  bring 
<»nt  their  brochures  Mith  the  official  imprimatur ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  granted  indiscriminatclv.  Some  of  the  finest  norks 
tluit  ever  eame  from  a  Wesleyan  ])en  are  in  the  inilv,c  ejrpurqa- 
toriu.s*  of  the  book -committee.  They  may  perhaps  sell,  Init 
they  certainly  declined  publishing,  l)r.  Adam  Clarke’s  (’om- 
mentary.  1’heir  refusals  arc  not  always  taken  very  (piietly — 
poius  irritahile  vatum  !  llrothcr  B - ,  who  was  a  ratlier  osten¬ 

tatious  gentleman,  had  written  a  book  about  something  or 
other,  M'hich  he  olfered  to  the  book-room.  After  naiting  till 
his  patience  M’as  fairly  exhausted  for  an  answer,  he  made  per¬ 
emptory  application  for  the  return  of  his  manuscript,  declaring, 
with  manifi^st  indignation,  that  he  Mould  publish  it  on  his  own 
bottom.  The  official  of  that  day,  m  Iio  was  a  bit  of  a  M  ag,  drily 
replied,  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  could  not  do  better  I 

We  close  our  enumeration  of  the  economical  arrangements  of  • 
Wesleyanism,  by  mentioning  the  Committee  of  Privileges,  with 
m  IucIi  the  succ(;ssful  opposition  to  Sir  James  Graham’s  Factories 
Kducation  Bill  and  to  Lord  Cliancellor  Lvndliurst’s  Charitable 
Trusts  Bill,  has  made  the  public  familiar.  This  important  and 
M'atehful  body  enjoys  the  able  assistance  of  several  gentlemen 
learned  in  the  laM*,  among  M’hom  mc  have  no  difficulty  in  rccog- 
iiizing  some  m  Iio  may,  perchance,  have  robbed  a  bird’s  nest  in 
Esholt  Wood,  or  bathed  in  the  fast  flowing  Aire. 

The  Weslevan  Methodists  are  strongly  attached  to  their  om  u 
modes  of  M’orshi[)  and  means  of  grace;  and,  in  this  respect,  there 
yet  exists  considerable,  perhaps  insuperable  opposition  of  senti¬ 
ment,  betM'cen  the  bulk  of  the  people  and  at  least  their  leading 
ministers.  The  nding  party  have  long  cherished  a  desire  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  all  the  chapels  the  regular  church  service.  In  the 
metropolis,  and  in  some  of  the  chapels  in  a  fcM’  large  towns,  the 
morning  service  is  constantly  used,  but  nowhere  the  evening. 
So  sensible  is  the  Conference  that  read  prayers  are  generally 
obnoxious  to  the  Wesleyans,  that  it  has  never  yet  ventured  to 
go  beyond  a  ^recommendation’  of  their  adoption.  Various  in- 
<lieations  shoM*,  hoM^ever,  that  its  motto  is  A//  despernndum. 
l^ortions  of  the  burial,  baptismal,  marriage,  communion,  and 

•  ‘  Early  Days*  has  already  reached  fjOjCKX)  monthly  :  what  may  it  not  be 
in  later  times! 
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ordination  senices,  are  used  on  appropriate  occasions ;  and,  by 
way  of  accustoming  the  people  to  the  full  service,  its  use  has  by  re¬ 
cent  enactment  been  made  obligatory,  on  certain  great  occasions 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Conference,  when  those  two "  grand  me- 
tropohtaus  of  all  the  tribe,'  the  president  and  the  ex-presideiit, 
are  the  principal  ofliciators.  The  stealthy  multiplication  of 
organs,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  chants  in  the  form  of 
tunes  adapted  to  metrical  hymns,  are  also  probably  designed  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  more  complete  churchification  of  the  body. 
The  genius  of  the  Methodist  people,  however,  must  be  wholly 
changed  before  this  can  be  cHected.  Even  in  City-road  chapel, 
where,  until  within  a  few  years,  the  prayers  had  been  read  from 
the  beginning  by  ordained  clergymen,  it  has  never  been  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  congregation  together  much  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  prayers  and  the  commencement  of  the  extempore  services. 
No  chiss  of  nonconformists  are  more  strongly  attached  to  free 
prayer  than  the  Methodists,  whose  notions  of  its  exercise,  more¬ 
over,  are  such  as  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  than  for 
any  other  class  to  reconcile  themselves  to  forms  of  prayer.  Let 
any  man  enter  a  Wesleyan  chapel  in  those  districts  where  Wes- 
leyanism  has  its  strongholds;  and  the  tone  of  the  minister's 
prayers,  with  the  multiform  responses  of  the  congregation,  will 
convince  him  that  thev  could  not  easily  be  drilled  into  the  iev  fer- 

•  ft'  » 

vours  of  a  tautologous  litany.  The  w  restling  style  of  the  minister, 
excited  to  a  pitch  of  agony  by  the  sympathetic  interjections  of 
his  hearers,  forms  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  parrot¬ 
like  monotony  of  a  decent  liturgy.  Nor  is  it  always  necessary 
that  the  minister  should  himself  be  loud  and  obstreperous,  to 
inspire  the  people  with  enthusiasm.  We  remember  being  in 
Brunswick  Chapel,  Liverpool,  (a  very  elegant  structure,  and 
filled  with  a  very  genteel  congregation,)  when  the  late  Mr. 
Pipe,  a  remarkjibly  mild  and  quiet  man,  was  offering  up  the 
concluding  prayer.  In  a  strain  of  deep  solemnity  he  was  im¬ 
ploring  the  Divine  Being  to  assist  the  congregation  in  repelling 
the  assaults  of  Satan,  when  a  man,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
place,  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  *  Ey !  punch  him 
i' t'  guts,  Lord !'  Such  naive  and  energetic  comments  are  frequent 
and  diversified  during  prayer  ;  nor,  even  during  sermon,  can  the 
warm  and  simple-hearted  ])eople  always  restrain  themselves 
from  throwing  in  an  approving  observation.  A  minister  was 
one  day  preaching  to  a  country  congregation,  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  liad  just  remarked,  that  the  best 
way  of  disposing  of  one's  enemies  was,  not  to  slay  them  with  the 
sword,  but  to  kill  them  wdth  kindness,  when  an  honest  man  in 
the  g^lery  rapturously  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Ey  !  that 's 

t  reight way,lad !  But  thisfeaturein  theWeslevancharacterismost 
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fully  brought  out  at  love-feasts.  These  gatherings  are  exeeedingly 
popular  ill  most  parts  of  the  Coimcxion,  and  many  a  Wesleyan 
will,  in  all  weathers,  walk  a  dozen  miles  rather  than  miss  a  love- 
feast.  What  renders  them  attractive  is,  the  sort  of  saturnalian 


license  allowed  in  them.  Any  person  present,  male  or  female,  is 
permitted  to  rise  and  make  a  declaration  of  personal  experience. 
Some  of  the  narratives  thus  given  arc  deeply  alleeting,  others 
are  rather  grotesque.  In  many  circuits,  there  is  a  class  of 
people  who  seize  upon  these  occasions  for  cutting  a  figure. 
While  one  of  them  tells  his  oft-repeated  tale,  the  rest,  like 
claqueurs  at  a  play,  support  him  with  their  plaudits.  We 
have  more  than  once  heard  '  loud  cheering’  at  a  Wesleyan  love- 
feast,  intermingled  with  individual  cries  of  ‘  Wcel  dune,  doe, 


lad!’  'Praise  God,  Thomas  I’  We  scarcely  dare  give  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  more  o///re  speeches  uttered  on  these  occasions,  lest 


too  extensive  an  inference  should  he  drawn  from  them.  Let 


one  sutHce.  A  woman,  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity  as 
well  as  earnestness,  was  relating,  that,  on  the  morning  of  that 
very  day,  she  had  risen  betimes  for  private  devotions,  which  she 
conducted  so  audibly  as  to  wake  her  husband,  who  upiiraided 
her  with  having  got  up  at  a  needlessly  early  hour,  and  desired 
her  to  return  to  bed.  She  continued,  however,  in  prayer,  and 
presently,  to  conclude  the  narrative  in  her  own  words,  't’lloly 
Sperrit  cam  intul  my  sowl  like  wattcr  gangin’  out  o’n  a  bottle, 
goggle,  goggle,  goggle!’  ‘  Praise  the  Lord,  lass!’  immediately 
resounded  from  a  hundred  voices,  while  a  sympathising  murmur 
ran  through  the  whole  audience.  Scenes  like  these,  though 
not  unusual  enough,  even  in  the  largest  towns,  to  occasion  sur¬ 
prise,  are,  of  course,  much  more  frequent  in  rural  districts, 
where  language  and  manners  arc  less  polished  and  more  simple. 
Put  they  arc  not  universal ;  still  less  are  they  universally  ap¬ 
proved.  They  meet  with  the  most  indulgent  toleration  from 
those  ministers  who  arc  themselves  warm-hearted  men,  while 


others  of  a  graver  character  and  more  refined  and  dignified 
demeanour  embrace  suitable  opportunities  of  keeping  them  in 
check.  The  late  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  minister  of  this  stamp. 
This  excellent  man,  of  whom  we  can  give  no  better  idea  than 
by  saying,  that  he  much  resembled  the  Rev.  William  Jay,  w'as 
in  the  Leeds  circuit  during  a  period  of  religious  excitement. 
Every  night  ])raycr-mcetings  of  an  enthusiastic  description 
were  held  in  the  chapel  over  which  he  had  special  jurisdiction, 
and  were  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  a  practice  which  he  felt  it 
his  duty  publicly  to  rebuke.  Near  midnight,  his  tall  figure, 
crownied  with  an  erect  tuft  of  greyish  hair,  was  seen  rising  above 
the  pews,  and,  on  a  break  in  the  rapid  succession  of  spontaneous 
prayers,  his  solemn  voice  was  heard  pronouncing  the  Benedic- 
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tion.  This  hint  not  hcin*^  tjiken,  he  followed  it  np  with  a 
stronj;  intimation  of  his  opinion,  that  it  was  more  than  time  for 
the  parties  present  to  be  snrronndinj?  their  family  altars.  Even 
this  was  disregarded;  when,  quite  losii^  patience,  he  declared  it 
to  be  his  conviction,  that  no  (jood  spirit  could  actuate  heads  of 
families  in  such  neglect  of  domestic  duties.  The  words  were 
hardly  uttered,  when  a  pert  little  fellow,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  revivalists,  jumped  upon  a  bench,  and,  with  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  called  out,  '  If  t'  divvel  be  here,  he’s  i’  thy  toppiid  ! ' 
This  impudent  sally  turned,  as  we  say,  the  laugh  against  ^Fr. 
Stephens,  who  wisely  ceased  contending  with  them.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Wesleyan  ministers  take 
sntFicient  pains  to  regulate  the  ebullitions  of  untutored  zeal. 
We  do  not  forget  the  depths  of  moral  degradation  from  which 
Wesleyanism  luis  raised  the  miners  of  Cornwall  and  tlie 
colliers  of  Newcastle ;  but,  notw  ithstanding  the  ruvleness  of 
the  materials  to  be  wrought  upon,  we  question  whether  the 
sollening  inilnencc  which  true  religion,  still  more  than  other 
civilizing  agencies,  must  exert  upon  the  human  character,  has 
in  such  quarters  been  exhausted.  If,  however,  we  wish  to 
know  what  is  the  present  feeling  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
with  regard  to  scenes  of  noise  and  excitement  under  the  notion 
of  revivals,  we  have  only  to  follow'  the  peregrinations  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Caughey,  whose  religious  orgies  have  attracted  the 
ridicule  of  the  gay  and  the  lamentations  of  the  serious.  From  the 
towns  which  he  has  visited, — Hull,  ShcfFicld,  Rirmingham, 
Nottingham,  and  others, — it  is  evident,  that  his  extravaganzas 
arc  sanctioned  by  authority.  Now,  we  have  read  an  account  of 
his  exhibitions  at  Rirmingham,  written,  not  by  an  enemy  to 
religion,  but  by  a  devout  Christijin ;  and  we  attirm  w  ithont 
hesitation,  that  scenes  just  as  questionable  are  of  familiar 
occurrence  in  most  parts  of  the  Connexion  during  periods  of 
excitement.  Mr.  Caughey  may  regard  himself  as  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  person ;  hut  we  can  assure  him  that  his  most  w  onderful 
exploits  might  easily  be  paralleled  by  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  David  Stoner,  William  Bramw'cll,  and  (the  late) 
John  Smith.  Far  be  it  from  us,  liow^ever,  to  question  the 
genuineness  of  Methodist  revivals.  There  are  tares  among  the 
wheat.  Some  hasty  professions  of  conversion  may  be  made, 
which  arc  as  hastily  falsified.  In  other  cases,  hvpocrisv  may 
put  on  the  garb  of  earnestness.  But  the  more  villainous  the 
counterfeit,  the  more  valuable  the  true  coin.  It  is  not  w'orth 
while  to  imitate  the  less  precious  metals.  The  genuineness  of 
.  ethodist  rtwivals  may  be  tested  b\'  their  fruits  ;  and  we  could 
ejisdy  put  our  fingers  upon  some  of*  the  most  eminent  men  in 
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the  body,  who  professed  to  be  converted  in  boyhood  at  a  revival, 
and  who  have  never  swerved  from  that  profession. 

iiitherto  we  have  sketched  only,  or  cliiefiy,  the  more  obvious 
features  of  Wesleyan  character.  Jjct  it  not  be  supposed,  that 
noise,  bluster,  and  coarseness,  are  its  predominant  traits.  Wliile 
there  is  no  lack  of  audible  responses  during  public  prayer,  yet 
there  is  much  also  of  ^  the  speechless  awe  that  dares  not  move.^ 
While  Wesleyan  ministers  know  how  to  preach  excitingly,  and 
possess  a  peculiar  facility  in  getting  at  the  hearts  of  their 
iiearers,  they  are  not  less  remarkable  for  being  able  to  sound 
the  depths  of  Christian  experience,  to  elucidate  and  enforce  the 
practical  bearing  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  feed  the  church 
of  (lod.  And,  after  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
luucli  observation  and  some  expericuce  have  convinced  us,  that 
tlie  more  private  means  of  grace  which  the  Wesleyan  Connexion 
lias  more  largely  provided  and  more  sedulously  cultivated  than 
auv  other  modern  denomination  of  C'hristians,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  promote  the  grow  th  of  religious  character,  and  bring 
it  to  a  ripe  maturity.  The  Class-meeting  has  been  much  ma¬ 
ligned  by  enemies  and  misunderstood  by  less  unfriendly  critics. 
It  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  popish  conlcssional.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  meeting  expressly  for  prayer  and 
religious  conversation.  !Much  reason  have  we  dissenters  to  regret 
that  we  have  no  similar  means  of  mutual  editication.  We  have 
our  social  parties,  it  is  true ;  and  religious  topics  are  casually 
introduced ;  but,  as  it  is  not  understood  that  we  meet  for  reli¬ 
gious  conversation,  we  consume  the  hours  in  miscellaneous  chat. 
Now,  the  Methodist  class-meeting  shuts  you  up  to  religious 
topics;  and  so,  in  general,  the  hour  is  well  spent.  A  great  deal, 
no  doubt,  depends  upon  the  leaders ;  and  the  ministers,  by  w  horn 
they  are  nominated,  are  under  some  temptation  to  select  men 
w  ho  will  be  easily  controlled,  instead  of  looking  w  holly  to  their 
titness  for  directing  a  religious  conversation,  and  giving  religious 
counsel  in  a  diversity  of  cases.  Ihit,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
judicious  person,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  device  better  adapted 
than  the  Methodist  class- meeting  to  promote  the  ends  of  per¬ 
sonal  religion.  We  give  equal  praise  to  the  Public  and  Private 
Hands.  Tlic  public  band  (a  somewhat  neglected  institution) 
meets  weekly  on  Saturday,  and  is  composed  of  those  members 
of  society  who  profess  to  enjoy  a  elear  evidence  of  their  jvccept- 
ance  with  Clod.*  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  minor  love-feast, 
only  far  more  quietly  conducted.  But  iierhajis  the  private 

•  No  person,  according  to  an  old  law,  is  allowed  to  meet  in  Hand  who 
does  not  leave  otf  drams,  snull,  and  tobacco, — a  trio  which  always  go 
together  in  Wesleyan  anathemas. 
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band  >iould  be  found,  on  due  inquiry,  to  be,  of  all  the  ^letho- 
dist  institutions,  the  most  favourable  to  Cliristian  holiness.  It 
is  composed  of  not  more  than  three  persons  of  either  sex,  who 
agree  to  meet  weekly  at  each  other’s  houses  for  prayer  and 
pious  conversation.  It  is  cultivated  most  by  the  gentler  sex ; 
and  to  this  source  more  than  to  any  other  mere  instrumcn- 
talitv  we  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  the  many  eminent 
examples  of  female  piety  with  which  AVesleyanism  has  abounded, 
from  the  days  of  ^lary  Fletcher  and  Esther  Ann  llogcis,  down 
to  the  present  time.  We  should  not  doubt  of  finding  more 
than  one  acknow  ledged  model  of  the  Christian  lady  in  nearly 
ever}'  Wesleyan  circuit.  No  where  have  we  seen  woman  more 
'adorned  with  every  grace,’  than  among  the  well-educated 
Wesleyan  families.  The  Methodist  matron  may  be  descri])ed 
as  of  pure,  yet  sprightly  conversation ;  of  simple,  yet  dignified 
manners ;  of  chaste,  yet  elegant  attire ;  a  pattern  of  neatness  and 
order ;  pious  w  ithout  pretence,  and  uniting  cheerfulness  with 
the  priceless  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  In  some, 
indeed,  there  may  Ix'  discovered  a  tinge  of  mysticism,  and  a 
secret  sympathy  with  the  sentimental  raptures  of  Mrs.  llowe 
and  Madam  Guion  ;  but,  in  general,  the  tone  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  is  subdued,  while  their  holiness,  not  waiting  for  formal 
profession,  beams  forth  in  the  mild  radiance  of  a  dutiful  dis¬ 
charge  of  relative  obligations. 

Hut  we  are  in  danger  of  extending  this  sketch  beyond  due 
bounds ;  and,  although  conscious  of  having  very  imperfectly 
executed  our  design,  we  must  rest  content  with  drawing  to  a 
close  in  a  few  observations. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  facts,  w  e  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  immense  power  wielded  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 

»  covering  every  paiish  in  England,  and  pushing  its 
coiuiuests,  like  the  state,  into  every  quarter  and  corner  of  the 
earth  ;  with  1,68.)  ministers  under  its  orders,  15,000  local 
preachers,  and  30,000  leaders,  stewards,  and  trustees  ;  with 
468,313  members  of  society  acknowledging  its  sway,  and  per- 
hapvS  2,(XX),000  hearers  affording  their  countenance ;  with 
millions  of  property  under  its  control,  and  an  annual  revenue 
}  e tlian  one  million  at  its  disposal ; — it  presents  to 
the  reflecting  mind  an  aspect  adapted  to  impress  with  awe, 
largely  mingled  with  anxiety.  And  when  w’e  consider  that  all 
these  means  and  agencies  are  put  in  motion  bv  one  central 
impulse,  and  guided  and  controlled  by  one  central  hand,  that 
anxiety  is  ready  to  become  alarm.  Could  we  but  be  sure  that 
t  ns  stupendous  and  smootldy-working  machinery  is  constantly 
u»e(  for  the  production  of  uumixed  good,  alarm  w'ould  give 
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place  to  rejoicing.  But  we  cannot  so  dehule  ourselves.  Collect 
t’roin  preceding  tacts  the  connexional  engagements  of  the 
ministers;  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  their  occupations  must 
resemble  those  of  county  magistrates,  town-clerks,  parish  over¬ 
seers,  and  so  forth,  much  more  than  the  legitimate  functions 
of  the  Christian  pastorate.  We  know  that  many  of  them  are 
learned  divines,  and  a  still  greater  number  energetic  and 
edifying  preachers ;  we  know  that  their  Arminianism  is  not 
tainted  >vith  Pelagianism,  and  that  their  notions  of  Christian 
perfection  are  not,  as  is  imagined,  inconsistent  Mith  human 
pravity ;  we  know,  too,  that,  >vith  a  tact  that  implies  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  presiding  genius,  their  ranks  are  constantly  recruited 
with  every  variety  of  talent ;  but  >ve  also  know,  that  they  are 
encumbered  with  too  much  secular  business,  are  invested  >vith 
too  much  power,  are  too  much  infested  with  a  crowd  of  parrot¬ 
like  imitators  of  their  leading  preachers,  arc  far  too  exclusive  in 
their  views  of  Weslcvan  excellence  and  of  ministerial  authority, 
and  arc  too  much  cut  otf,  by  their  itinerant  plan,  from  the  play 
of  those  sympathies  than  which  nothing  is  more  essential  to  the 
success  of  ministerial  labours — that,  in  one  word,  they  are  too 
much  under  the  inlluenee  of  these  and  other  deteriorating  forces, 
to  permit  the  hope  of  anything  like  the  full  weight  of  their 
power  and  influence  being  ever  directed  towards  the  great 
ends  of  a  gospel  ministry  and  a  Christian  church.  So  far  as 
those  cuds  are  concerned,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny,  what  we 
have  above  acknowledged,  the  existence  of  inueli  true  and  deep 
piety  in  the  Wesleyan  Connexion ;  i)ut,  although  not  now  so 
narrow  and  exclusive  as  in  former  days,  it  still  too  largely  par¬ 
takes  of  a  feeling  of  unparalleled  excellence,  while,  owing  to 
causes  ab’cady  indic.ated,  its  general  tendency  is  to  decline  into 
a  cold  and  formal  profession.  Upon  society  at  large,  Wesley- 
anism  no  longer  acts  so  vigorously  as  once  it  did.  The  additions 
to  its  numbers  are  comparatively  small,  sometimes  counterpoised 
by  positive  declension,  and  olten  concealing,  under  an  aspect  of 
aggregate  success,  ominous  instances  of  local  inertia  or  retro¬ 
gression.  Its  territorial  comprehensiveness,  combined  with  the 
activity  and  ostentatiousness  of  its  central  administration,  may 
yield  such  compensation  as  the  increase  of  public  admiration 
can  afford  for  the  diminution  of  religious  usefulness ;  but  Wes- 
leyanism,  like  every  other  thing  human,  seems  destined  to 
decay,  and  is  now,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  portentous  stage  of 
worldly  respectability.  The  (picstion  remains,  what  is  likely  to 
be  its  intiuence  in  the  State.  To  this  topic  a  whole  paper  might 
be  profitably  devoted ;  but  we  must  dismiss  it  in  a  single  sen¬ 
tence.  Had  the  people  who  compose  the  body  free  scope  for 
the  manifestation  of  their  sentiments,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
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iiitiuciicc  of  WcsloViiiiisni  would  be  freely  ^iveii  to  all  lueasurcs 
for  the  reform  of  abuses,  for  the  iinprovemciit  of  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  the  community,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
every  law  and  every  institution  which  interfere  with  tlie  fuli(‘st 
extension  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.  13ut,  tied  down  as  the 
Wesle  vans  are  by  law  s  which  prevent  them  from  moving  hand  or 
foot,  ami  by  usages  w  hich  beget  and  maintain  a  servile  spirit,  the 
country  and  the  legislature  must  receive  their  notions  of  the 
state  of  opinion  in  the  Wesleyan  church  from  the  Conference  and 
its  emissaries.  Nor  can  we  expect  that  those  w  ho  have  contrived 
to  build,  even  upon  the  foundation  of  the  voluntary  })rinciple,  so 
compact  a  structure  of  priestly  authority  in  their  own  fa\our, 
will  ever  exert  their  political  iiitluence  in  support  of  any  line  of 
state  policy,  which  miglit  afterwards  be  quoted  as  a  precedent 
for  the  entire  sid)vcrsion  of  their  lordly  hierarchy.  In  a  word, 
the  Wesleyan  system  is  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  of  its 
kind — the  worst  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  government,  the 
best  in  relation  to  practical  elHciency ;  the  good  resulting  mainly 
from  abundant  lay  agency,  the  bad  from  boundless  clerical 
assumjdion.  They  who  shall  adopt  the  good  and  reject  the  bad, 
will  make  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  standard  of  Christian 
utility  than  has  been  w  itnessed  since  apostolic  times. 


Art.  II. —  1.  The  Doy.  By  William  Youatt.  8vo.  p{).  2(3^^. 

London  :  C.  Knight  and  Co.  1845. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Doy.  By  W.  C.  L.  Marlin.  (Knight’s 
Weekly  Volume^  xliv.)  London,  1815. 


The  physical  constitution  of  the  earth,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
various  beings  that  cover  its  surface,  point  to  the  great  truth 
that  this  globe  was  especially  designed  for  the  habitation  of 
man.  There  is  perhaps  no  instance  of  this  providential  arrange¬ 
ment  more  striking  than  that  furnished  by  the  race  of  animals 
whose  history  is  the  subject  of  the  works  before  us.  M  hilst 
other  ([uadrupeds,  by  the  texture  of  their  skins  or  the  wholc- 
somcncss  of  their  tlesh,  have  been  fitted  for  man’s  use,  the 
mental  (.acuities  of  the  dog  are  evidently  adapted,  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner,  for  the  same  purpose.  We  do  the  dog  great 
injustice  it  we  suppose  that  his  charjictcr  has  been  the  result  ot 
tniining.  merely,  and  that  he  is  the  useful  servant  of  man  only 
because  man  has  made  him  so.  The  dog  has  certain  inherent 
qualities,  without  which  the  most  e\p(‘rt  training  would  have 
been  pertectly  useless.  Almost  every  other  animal  regards  man  as 
its  n.atural  enemy,  viewing  him  witii  fe.ar  or  attempting  to  injure 
him,  whilst  the  \arious  kindi»  ot  d(‘g  ar<*  disliimuishcd  bv  tlicit 
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tradable  disposition  and  liigli  susceptibility  of  iinproveinciit, 
and  tlironghont  the  world  they  naturally  and  willinjjjly  render 
their  best  services  to  the  hninan  race.  It  is  this  feature  in  their 
character  which  renders  the  history  of  their  habits,  at  all  times, 
interesting?,  and  which  will  secure  for  tlic  volumes  before  ns  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention.  \\c  owe  both  of  them  to 
the  same  indefatigable  publisher.  Mr.  Vonatt’s  appears  under 
the  ausjdces  of  the  Society  for  the  Ditfusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  is  a  work  of  greater  pretension  than  the  ‘shilling 
weekly  volume.'  It  contains  an  account  of  tlie  ditferent  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  dog,  illustrated  with  excellent  wood-cuts,  and  in¬ 
terspersed  with  information  for  the  especial  benefit  of  sports¬ 
men.  Kathcr  more  than  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
diseases  of  the  canine  race,  with  directions  for  treatment,  kc., 
supplied  by  Mr.  Youatt's  experience  as  a  veterinary  practitioner, 
which — however  valuable  to  a  dog-doctor — is  not  remarkably 
entertaining  to  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Martin's  little  work 
is  of  a  more  popular  character.  It  is  well  written,  full  of  in- 
ti'rcsting  details,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  very  useful  series 
of  which  it  forms  part. 

The  origin  of  the  dog  has  been  the  occasion  of  considerable 
controversy ;  but  we  think  the  dillicnlty  has  chiefly  arisen  from 
the  disposition  manifested  by  naturalists,  to  trace  the  dilierimt 
varieties  to  one  source.  It  has  been  assumed  that  every  kind 
of  dog,  at  present  existing,  must  have  had  a  common  origin, 
and  that  the  remarkable  varieties,  which  are  found  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  habits  of  different  individuals,  may  be  traced  entirely 
to  the  inllucnce  of  climate,  and  other  peculiar  circumstances. 
We  are  aware  of  the  great  disposition  always  manifested  in  do¬ 
mesticated  animals  to  vary  from  their  original  type,  especially 
when  for  successive  generations  clforts  have  l)ecn  made  to  produce 
and  perpetuate  certain  varieties,  but  after  making  every  allow¬ 
ance,  in  this  respect,  we  think  there  remains  abundant  cvidenca^ 
to  show  that  there  were  several  original  types  or  species  of  dog. 
We  believe  that  almost  every  j)ortion  of  the  globe  had  its  pecu¬ 
liar  race  of  these  animals,  which  roamed  wild  through  districts, 
where  no  human  foot  had  trod,  and,  alike  untamed  by  domesti¬ 
cation  and  independent  of  its  benefits,  prowled  in  the  forest, 
or  chased  their  prey  in  packs.  When  man  extended  his  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  earth,  and  sought  to  make  the  various  products 
of  nature  subservient  to  his  wants,  he  would  (piickly  iliscovcr 
that  the  (pialities  of  the  dogs  fitted  them  for  his  service,  'i’hc 
intercourse  of  various  nations  would  sid)se(piently  lead  to  the 
mixture;  of  the  dilferent  species,  the  [uoduction  of  varieties,  and 
to  their  general  distribution  throughout  the  globe.  Some  ori¬ 
ginal  types  would  be  entirely  lost,  whilst  other  new  forms  of  a 
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mixed  character  would  be  perpetuated.  If  this  hypothesis  be 
correct,  it  may  naturally  be  expected,  that  in  the  most  isolated 
and  barbarous  nations  some  of  the  peculiar  species,  indij^enous  to 
them,  ouj^ht  still  to  be  found.  And  such  is  the  fact.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia,  for  instance,  a  part  ot  the  world  which  up  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  ])eriod  has  been  in  a  ^reat  measure  distinct  from 
the  Vest,  and  wliose  indigenous  animals  must  therefore  have 
continued  to  exist  very  much  in  their  primitive  state,  we 
actually  find  a  species  of  dog  obviously  different  from  all  others. 
This  is*  the  dingo,  called  by  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales, 

‘  warragul,’  which  roams  through  the  w  ilds  of  Australia,  hunt¬ 
ing  in  small  companies  and  preying  upon  kangaroos  and  the 
flocks  of  the  settlers.  ^Ir.  Youatt  states,  that  ^  w  hen  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land  began  to  be  colonized  by  Europeans,  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  settlers  by  the  ravages  of  the  wild  dogs  were 
almost  incredible.  It  was  in  vain  to  double  the  number  of 
shepherds,  to  w  atch  by  night  and  by  day,  or  to  have  fires  at 
every  (puirter  of  the  fold  ;  for  these  animals  would  accomplish 
their  object  by  stratagem  or  force.  One  colony  lost  no  fewer 
than  1,200  sheep  and  lambs  in  three  months;  another  colony 
lost  7(K).’  As  the  colonists  increased  in  numbers  they  were 
enabled  to  cope  with  this  formidable  enemy,  until  the  dingo  is 
now  only  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  his  ravages 

have  nearly  ceased.  It  seems  to  be  more  untractable  than  any 

•  •> 

other  kind  of  dog. 

On  the  discovery  of  South  America,  the  natiyes  were  found 
in  possession  of  a  species  called  the  aguara,  very  different  from 
any  of  the  European  domesticated  varieties.  It  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Buffon  and  Colonel  II.  Smith. 

In  North  America,  there  are  the  hare  Indian  dog,  the  Esqui¬ 
maux,  the  black  wolf-dog  ot  Florida,  Techichi  of  Mexico,  and 
probably  several  others  decidedly  of  indigenous  extraction. 

’1  he  original  dog  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  which  was  found 
there  on  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  is  evidently  a  distinct 
species,  although  it  is  now’  being  merged  with  various  mongrel 
breeds,  imported  from  Britain  and  other  countries.  It  is  called  the 
pcK^  (canLt  pacijiais),  and  is  'of  small  size,  indolent,  with  short 
crooked  legs,  erect  ears,  sharp  muzzle,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.’ 
It  is  now’  rare,  and  will  in  a  short  time,  no  doubt,  be  lost  as  a 
distinct  species ;  an  occurrence  which,  judging  from  the  above 
description  ot  its  (jualitics,  can  scarcely  be  deplored. 

1  he  iimnense^  continent  of  India  presents  us  with  several  dis¬ 
tinct  species  of  dog,  probably  little  altered  from  their  original 
t}  pe.  Sumatni  and  .lava,  also,  have  each  at  least  one  peculiar 
^>ecies.  In  Beloochistan,  the  woody  mountains  of  south-eastern 
Persia,  a  powerful  dog  exists,  which  is  called  the  ‘  beluch,’  and 
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is  said  to  hunt  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  pulling  down  and 
tearing  a  butfalo  or  bullock  with  the  greatest  ease. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  sheep  of  Syria  (c.  aemon)^  and  the 
deeb  of  Egypt  (c.  anihn^),  as  being  probably  distinct  species,  iu- 
dijrenous  to  those  districts. 

While  we  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  the  original  types  of 
several  species  of  dog  peculiar  to  various  countries,  it  is  not 
surpiising  that  we  find  much  more  dilliculty  with  those  of 
Europe.  The  indigenous  races  must  have  been  scattered,  at  an 
early  period,  over  the  entire  continent,  and,  as  a  necessary  result, 
must  have  soon  been  considerably  modified  by  interbreeding 
with  each  other  and  with  foreign  species,  brought  from  distant 
countries,  in  the  course  of  Roman  conquest,  or  European  enter¬ 
prise.  It  appears,  therefore,  very  i)robable,  that  several  of  the 
original  types,  from  which  our  present  domesticated  races  have 
sprung,  are  now  entirely  extinct,  whilst  training,  together  with 
other  circumstances,  acting  upon  many  successive  generations, 
have  furnished  the  existing  varieties  with  (jualitics  which  none 
of  the  pjirent  stocks  possessed. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  cannot  assent  to  the  opinion, 
that  all  kinds  of  dog  were  originally  derived  from  the  wolf. 
Professor  Bell,  who  is  the  liighcst  authority  in  favour  of  this 
theory,  has  urged  arguments  in  support  of  it,  which  appear  to 
us  inconclusive.  He  assumes  what  is,  iu  fact,  the  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute  ;  and  taking  for  his  j)rcmiscs,  that  there  was  only  one  ori¬ 
ginal  progenitor  of  the  dog,  that  certain  varieties  now  wild  were 
formerly  domesticated,  (of  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence,)  and  that  of  these  the  dingo  of  Australia  has  reverted  the 
most  completely  to  the  original  type,  he  concludes  that  as  the 
dingo  approaches  nearest  to  the  wolf,  the  case  is  made  out ! 
The  only  other  points  which  he  relics  upon,  are  the  similarity 
which  exists  between  the  osteology  of  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  the 
fact  that  the  two  will  breed  together,  producing  fertile  progeny, 
and  that  the  period  of  gestation  is  the  same  in  both.  In  reply 
to  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  dogs  and  wolves  are 
closely  allied  species,  and,  of  course,  approximate  in  many  im¬ 
portant  particulars.  Even  admitting  the  fact  of  the  fertility  of 
the  mixed  progeny — which  exists,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  low  degree 
— we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  concede  that  this  is  a  proof 
of  specific  identity.  On  the  contrarj^  we  an^  quite  convinced, 
that  a  similar  result  not  unfreciucntly  occurs  with  animals  be¬ 
longing  to  very  closely  allied,  altliough  perfectly  distinct,  species. 
There  is,  however,  a  structural  ditterence  between  the  dog  and 
the  wolf,  whicli  is  alone  sufficient  to  demolish  the  theory ;  the 
eye  of  every  known  species  of  dog,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  l»as 
a  circular  pupil,  whilst  the  form  or  position  of  that  of  the  wolf  is 
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invariably  oblique.  Mr.  Bell  meets  this  fact  by  an  amusing 
piece  of  special  pleading :  ‘  although/  he  remarks,  ^  it  is  very 
desirable  not  to  rest  too  much  on  the  effects  of  habit  on  struc¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  straining  the  point  to  attribute  the  for¬ 
ward  direction  of  the  eyes  in  the  dogs  to  the  constant  habit,  for 
many  successive  generations,  of  looking  to^>ards  their  master, 
and  obeying  his  voice.*  M  hatever  may  be  thought  as  to  Mr. 
Reirs  ‘  straining  the  point/  we  can  only  say  that,  iu  our  opinion, 
the  'straining*  of  the  dog’s  eye,  iu  the  manner  suggested,  is 
utterly  impossible. 

The  advocates  of  the  lupine  origin  of  the  dog  appeiu*  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact,  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  canine 
race  extends  to  every  climate,  whilst  the  true  wolves  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  certain  parts  of  the  globe.  Nor  can  we  imagine  how 
it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  great  difference  between  the 
disposition  of  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  identical,  especially  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  dog  was  known  and  valued  as 
the  trusty  friend  of  man,  whilst  the  most  ancient  notices  of  the 
wolf  mark  it  as  possessing  the  same  character  which  the  present 
race  manifest.  Under  what  circumstances  then,  and  at  what 
period,  were  the  good  qualities  of  the  dog  engrafted  on  the 
savage  uutractable  temper  of  the  wolf?  This  great  contrast 
between  the  mental  constitution  of  the  two  animals,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  quite  as  conclusive  an  evidence  of  their  speeilie  distinc¬ 
tion,  as  even  organic  differences.  Philology  affords  additional 
evidence  of  the  same  fact,  as  Colonel  II.  Smith  gives  numerous 
examples  to  prove  that  the  ancient  names  of  the  dog  w  ere  never 
confounded  with  those  of  the  wolf,  and  expresses  his  opinion 
that,  '  a  thorough  philological  inquiry  would  most  assuredly 
show,  that  in  no  language,  and  at  no  iieriod,  did  man  positively 
confound  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  or  the  fox,  with  a  real  dog.’ 

Amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  high  sagacity,  courage, 
strength,  and  docility  of  the  dog,  secured  for  it  even  religious 
veneration,  and  cities  and -temples  were  erected  in  its  honour, 
'fhe  god  Anubis  was  represented  with  the  body  of  a  man  and 
the  head  of  the  dog;  as  wjis  also  Thoth,  or  Sothis,  another 
Egyptian  deity ;  and  the  worsliip  of  the  canine  race  gave  a  pe¬ 
culiar  distinction  to  Ilermopolis  the  Great.  At  a  subseipient 
pcriiMl,  Cynopolis  (the  city  of  the  dog)  was  erected  as  a  signal 
mark  of  public  respect  for  this  animal.  Juvenal  w  rote  : — 

*  Oppiila  tota  canein  Anubim  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam.* 

Iroiu  Egypt  the  c;\niuc  worship  w’as  introduced  into  Uome, 
iicconling  to  the  testimony  of  Lucan,  w  ho  said  : — 

Nos  in  tciupla  tuain  Romana  aceepimus  Isin, 

Semi^anei  (fue  deos.* 
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Hut,  it  >vns  not  only  in  ttMnpli's  that  the  doj;  received  inarkn 
of  respect  and  reverence.  The  lu)iuans  olten  placed  a  tij^nre  of 
one  at  the  feet  of  their  household  p)ds;  and  Herodotus  tells  ns 
that,  in  his  time,  amongst  the  K^yptians,  the  people  of  every 
family  in  which  a  dojx  died,  solemnly  shaved  themselves  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  nsnal  enstom  of  mourning. 

Kven  in  our  own  times,  it  is  said,  the  do^  still  reetuves  divine 
honours  from  the  iidiahitants  of  Jaimn,  whose  ^od  Amida,  in 
form  similar  to  the  ‘  half -dog  deities’  of  E^ypt,  is  represented 
covered  with  a  royal  mantle  and  seated  upon  a  horse  with  seven 
heads.  ‘  Devotees  drown  themselves  with  manv  ceremonies  to 
his  lu)nour.  Moreover,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  this  stranj'c 
deity,  the  ditferent  streets  of  eaeli  town,  aeeordinjj:  to  Kicmpt’er, 
contrihute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  dojijs: 
they  have  their  lodginjjjs,  and  persons  are  especially  at)pointed 
to  take  care  of  them  when  sick.’  (Martin,  p.  Ho.) 

Nor  were  divine  honours  the  only  mark  of  respect  paid  to 
these  animals  in  former  a^es ;  for  if  we  may  credit  I’liuy  and 
I’lutareh,  rej^al  authority  was  entrusted  to  them,  and  a  certain 
tril)e  of  Kthiopians  bowed  their  necks  before  a  erownetl  majesty, 
whose  {^rowl  was  death,  w  hose  hark  was  forhiddini;,  and  w  hose 


wajr^inj:  tail  marked  for  dijj;nity  and  rewards  the  nnal  favour¬ 
ites  !  'The  ministers  of  the  state  were  a  nnmher  of  cunning 
priests,  who  doubtless  found  no  dilheulty  in  makinjx  the  rej;al 
commands  suit  their  ow  n  interests.  Vet,  it  may  he  questioned, 
whether  the  four  footed  monarehs  did  not  fullil  their  hij'h  olliee 
(pntcas  worthily  as  many  other  dynasties  of  prouder  pretensions. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  re^al  and  divine  honours,  the  doj; 
experienced  other  and  very  dillerent  treatment.  With  stranj^e 
ineonsistenev,  he  was  sacrilietd  hvthe  Romans  to  the  deitv  that 
bore  his  form.  Doj's  also  fell  victims  in  honour  of  Han,  during; 
the  lupercal  feasts  of  Eehruary;  and  in  (1  recce,  Proserpine,  Lu- 
cina,  ^lars,  Hecate,  with  other  divinities,  were  similarly  pro¬ 
pitiated. 

The  Israelites,  during  their  captivity  in  Egypt,  must  have  fre¬ 
quently  witnessed  divine  honours  paid  to  the  ilog;  and  it  was 
probably  to  prevent  their  adopting  idolatrous  customs  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character  that  they  were  taught  to  regard  it  as  an  unclean 
animal ;  and,  in  consequence,  no  dog  was  siitfercd  to  come 
witliin  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  I'he  dislike  and  contempt 
with  which  dogs  were  regarded  by  the  dews,  is  shown  by  the 
tact,  that  they  were  never  used  in  the  chase,*  nor  kept  in  the 

*  Dr.  J.  Kitto  is  of  a  diflferent  opinion ;  but  his  arguments  do  not  appear 
to  us  satisfactory  :  and  considering  the  known  feeling  of  the  Jews  against 
the  dog,  conjoined  with  the  absence  of  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  was 
used  by  them  for  hunting,  wc  think  we  have  a  right  to  assume  the  contrary. 
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houses,  but  were  suffered  to  roam,  almost  wild,  throu^di  tlie 
cities  in  their  search  for  food.  David  refers  to  this  in  Psa.  lix. 
6,  14,  15,  where  he  compares  violent  men  to  dogs,  which  ‘  go 
round  about  the  city,'  '  wandering  up  and  down  for  meat,'  and 
growling  if  they  were  not  satisfied.  The  name  of  an  animal  so 
much  detested  was  soon  used  as  a  term  of  reproach ;  compare 
1  Sam.  xvii.  43;  xxiv.  14;  2  Sam.  ix.  8 ;  2  Kings,  viii.  13,  &c. 
Evidences  of  a  similar  feeling  are  given  in  the  New  Testament, 
see  Phil.  iii.  2,  and  Rev.  xxii.  15.  From  the  Jewish  religion, 
the  Mohammedans  derived  a  similar  contempt  for  the  dog,  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  Hindoos,  regard  it  as  an  unclean  thing 
whose  slightest  contact  is  pollution.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  Egypt 
where  formerly  temples  were  devoted  to  his  worship,  cities 
raised  to  his  lionour,  where  his  death  was  mourned  as  a 
calamity,  and  his  sacred  inummy  preserved  for  ages,*  the  poor 
dog  is  now  avoided  in  tlie  streets,  driven  from  human  habita¬ 
tions,  and  his  name  is  used  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  abhor¬ 
rence.  The  influence  of  the  new  dispensation  has  not  removed 
the  Judaical  stigma,  so  that  in  the  mouth  of  Christian,  Moliam- 
niedan  and  Hindoo,  the  terms  'dog,'  ‘cur,'  'puppy,'  'dog- 
cheap,'  '  dog  of  an  infidel,'  &c.,  have  all  a  like  significancy  by 
no  means  creditable  to  the  animal,  whose  qualities,  neverthe¬ 
less,  have  been  of  great  service  to  mankind. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  cultivated  several  kinds  of  dog, 
some  of  which  '  were  used  in  chase  of  the  wolf  and  wild 
boar,  others  in  pursuit  of  the  stag  or  roe,  others  as  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  fiock,  and  others  as  watch-dogs  in  fortresses 
and  citadels.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  greyhounds, 
and  wolf-like  hounds  with  erect  eai^s,  and  w  atch -dogs,  of 
wolfish  aspect,  with  erect  cars  also.'  The  citadel  of  Corinth 
Wiis  guarded  externally  by  an  advanced  post  of  fifty  dogs, 
which,  on  one  occasion,  during  the  drunken  somnolency  of  the 
garrison,  had  to  defend  the  place  against  the  attack  of  an 
enemy.  Forty-nine  out  of  the  fifty  lost  their  lives  after  a 
valiant  resistance,  and  the  survivor,  whose  name  was  Soter, 
retreated  to  the  citadel.  The  soldiers,  alarmed  by  him,  roused 
themselves  to  action  and  repelled  the  enemy.  The  dog  was 
rewarded  by  the  grateful  senate  with  a  silver  collar,  inscribed, 
'  Soter,  defender  and  preserver  of  Coriuth.'  A  marble  monu¬ 
ment  w'as  also  erected  to  commemorate  the  names  and  glorious 
achievement  of  the  fifty  canine  heroes. 

Dogs  were  frequently  used  in  ancient  times  for  purposes  of 

•  Sir  1.  G.  W  ilkinson  says  that  the  mummies  of  dogs  still  found  are 
meetly  of  the  *  fox-dog  and  Mr.  Martin  states,  that  he  has  seen  in  the 
British  Maseum  uiummies  of  a  small  red  dog,  probably  of  the  same 
•l^ecies. 
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war,  and  Herodotus  states  that  the  Satrap  of  Babylon  kept  so 
many  Indian  dogs,  that  four  large  towns  were  exempted  from 
all  taxes  on  the  condition  of  providing  for  these  animals.  War- 
dogs  were  armed  with  spiked  collars,  and  sometimes  with  coats 
of  mail,*  and  their  savage  attacks  would,  no  doubt,  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  horrors  of  bju’barian  warfare.  On  more  recent 
occasions,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  our  own  countrj",  bloodhounds 
'  were  set  on  the  tract  of  fugitives  after  a  lost  battle,  and  were 
used  in  the  furious  wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  when 
Wallace  fought  for  freedom,  and  Bruce  for  a  throne.  Henry  viii. 
employed  them  in  France,  and  Elizabeth  in  Ireland,  where  the 
Earl  of  Essex  had  no  less  than  eight  hundred  of  them  in  his 
army.’  (Martin,  p.  191.) 

Mr.  Martin,  describes  a  mosaic  pavement  which  has  been 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  ‘  on  w  hich  is  represented  a  Roman 
watch-dog,  with  a  spiked  collar,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a 
chain,  underneath  his  feet  is  written  Cave  canem,  Beware,  the 
dog.’  It  is  remarkably  stout  and  muscular,  with  a  tail  somewhat 
fringed,  a  large  head,  long  and  broad  muzzle,  and  sharp  erect 
ears.  The  general  aspect  is  wbld  and  savage.’  (p.  GO.) 

In  addition  to  the  guardianship  of  houses,  and  their  serviees 
in  the  chase  or  in  war,  the  strongest  and  most  ferocious  dogs 
were  highly  valued  for  the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre.  Nor 
was  it  only  in  life  that  these  animals  administered  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  polished  citizens  of  Rome  and  Greece,  for  they 
were  served  up  at  table,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  roasted  pup¬ 
pies  were  considered  exquisite !  A  cooked  dog  was  thought 
w  orthy  of  a  high  place  at  sumptuous  feasts,  and  at  the  festivals 
in  honour  of  the  pontiff’s  consecration. 

Amongst  various  nations  a  similar  taste  still  prevails, — the 
Chinese  fatten  dogs  for  the  table  on  vegetable  diet — with  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  the  Poe  is  a  favourite  dish, — in  Guinea, 
dog’s  flesh  is  in  high  estimation, — and  ]\Ir.  Fraser  relates,  that 
during  the  Niger  Expedition,  a  fat  and  handsome  English  dog, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  officers,  was  stolen  by  the  natives  to 
gratify  the  luxurious  palate  of  the  King  at  Coomassic  !  Our 
Jewish  prejudice  against  the  flesh  of  this  ^  unclean’  animal  is 
not  a  little  shocked  by  these  practices.  Yet  there  have  been 
instances  of  Englishmen  who  have  had  sufficient  philosophy  to 
conquer  the  aversion,  and  assert  that  they  have  enjoyed  the 
meal.  Foster  in  his  'Voyage  round  the  World,’  urges  that 
Nature  has  intended  dogs  for  food  by  making  them  so  prolific, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  '  Essays  on  the  Origin  and  Natural 

•  *  An  anti(pie  bronze  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  now  in  the  museum  of 
Naples,  represents  mailed  dogs  attacked  by  soldiers  armed  with  various 
weapons.* 
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History  of  Domesticated  Animals’  takes  tlie  same  view,  anil 
c\[)res8es  his  opinion,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  practice 
of  eating  dog’s  flesli  shonld  not  he  more  extensively  adopti  il. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  whilst  Europeans  have  lost  the 
Jewish  aversion  to  hog’s  flesh,  they  maintain  that  against  the 
dog;  still  we  must  confess,  that  our  own  philosophy  is  by  no 
means  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  disgust  which  the  latter 
delicacy  excites. 

\Vc  may  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the  valuable  services  which 
are,  at  the  present  time,  rendered  by  dogs  in  the  diflerent  parts 
of  the  world.  And  commencing  with  the  northern  regions,  we 
find  that  throughout  Siberia,  and  in  Kamtschatka,  there  are 
several  breeds  of  large  wolf-like  dogs,  used  during  winter  for 
draw  ing  sledges  over  the  hardened  snow.  The  ordinary  loiul  for 
five  dogs  is  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  })oun(ls, 
exclusive  of  the  sledge  and  driver,  and  they  will  travel  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  miles  per  day.  Mr.  Martin  has  ipioted 
from  Admiral  Von  Wrangell’s  ^  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Seas,’ 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  dogs  in  those  regions ; — 

*  Of  ull  the  animals  that  live  in  tlie  high  north  latitudes,’  the 
achnirul  remarks,  ‘  none  are  so  deserving  of  being  noticed  as  the 
dog.  The  companion  of  man  in  all  climates  from  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  where  he  feeds  on  bananas,  to  the  Polar  Sea,  w  here  his 
food  is. fish,  he  here  plays  a  part  to  wdiich  he  is  unaccustomed  in 
more  favourite  regions.  Necessity  has  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  northern  countries  to  employ  these  comparatively  weak  animals 
for  draught.  On  all  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  Sea,  from  the  Obi  to 
Behring’s  Straits,  in  Greenland,  Kamtschatka,  and  the  Kurile 
Islands,  the  dogs  are  made  to  draw  sledges,  loaded  with  persons 
and  goods,  and  for  considerable  journeys.  These  dogs  have  much 
resemblance  to  the  wolf.  ....  Those  born  in  winter  enter  on 
their  training  the  following  autumn,  but  are  not  used  in  long  jour¬ 
neys  until  the  third  year.  The  feeding  and  training  is  a  particular 
art,  and  much  skill  is  required  in  driving  and  guiding.  The  best- 
trained  dogs  are  used  as  leaders,  and  as  the  quick  and  steady  going 
of  the  team,  usually  of  twelve  dogs,  and  the  safety  of  the  traveller, 
depend  upon  the  sagacity  and  docility  of  the  leader,  no  pains  are 
spared  in  their  education,  so  that  they  may  always  obey  their 
master  s  voice,  and  not  be  tempted  from  their  course  when  they 

come  on  the  scent  of  game .  In  travelling  across  the  wide 

tundra,  in  dark  nights,  or  when  the  vast  plain  is  veiled  in  impene¬ 
trable  mist,  or  in  storms  or  snow -tempests,  when  the  traveller  is  in 
danger  of  missing  the  sheltering  powarna,  and  of  perishing  in  the 
snow*,  he  w’ill  frequently  owe  his  safety  to  a  good  leader.  If  the 
animal  has  ever  been  in  this  plain,  and  has  stopped  wdth  his  master 
at  the  powarna,  he  w  ill  be  sure  to  bring  the  sledge  to  the  place 
where  the  hut  lies  deeply  buried  in  snow  ;  when  arrived  at  it  he  will 
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suddenly  stop,  and  indicate  significantly  the  spot  where  his  master 
must  dig/ — Martin f  pp.  1 10 — 1 13. 

The  Esquimaux  dog  is  of  very  great  use  to  the  luitives 
urouml  Baltin's  Bay.  It  provides  them  with  clothing  and  food 
by  the  capture  of  the  reiu-deer,  and,  by  its  keen  scent,  detects 
the  seals  that  lie  concealed  in  holes  under  the  ice  of  the  lakes. 
The  Esquimaux,  in  their  summer  excursions,  load  their  dogs 
with  provisions,  iice.,  hung  in  pauiers  across  the  back,  and  in 
winter,  Inu^uess  them  to  the  sledge. 

In  the  dreary  regions  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fnego,  the 
savage  inhabitants  derive  so  much  advantage  from  these  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  guardianship  of  their  huts,  riml  in  procuring  their 
precarious  supply  of  food,  that  they  set  a  very  high  value  upon 
them.  So  much  is  this  the  ease,  that  in  times  of  famine,  they 
sacrifice  old  women  and  become  cannibals,  rather  than  destroy  a 
single  dog,  for  say  they,  *  Dogs  catch  otters ;  old  women  arc 
good  for  nothing  ! ' 

In  Western  Asia,  the  Turkoman  hordes,  and  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Persia,  use  a  breed  of  w  olf-like  dogs  for  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  their  Hocks  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  duties  of  these  dogs 
are  simply  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  fioeks. 

A  much  more  responsible  otlice  is  intelligently  filled  by  the 
shepherd's  dog  of  this  country,  which  gathers  the  wandering 
sheep,  and  drives  them  in  the  right  direction.  Buffon,  with  his 
usual  inaccuracy  of  judgment  and  partiality  for  fanciful  theories, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  European  shepherd's  dog  approached 
the  nearest  to  the  primitive  type,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  the  original  species  from  whence  all  the  present 
varieties  have  sprung.  Mr.  Martin  well  refutes  this  hypothesis, 
and  we  give  his  remarks,  as  they  form  an  interesting  description 


his  master : — 

‘That  BufTon’s  theory  is  altogether  fanciful  and  erroneous,  every 
naturalist  of  the  present  day  will  freely  admit ;  so  far  from  being  the 
nearest  to  the  original  type  of  the  dog,  if  great  cerebral  development 
and  intelligence  are  to  be  received  as  tests  of  cultivation,  we  must 
regard  the  shepherd’s  dog  as  one  of  the  most  remote  of  our  breeds. 

. How  this  dog  can  become  converted,  as  Buffon  says,  into 

the  hound  in  temperate  climates,  into  the  greyhound  and  Danish 
dog  in  the  east,  and  in  the  west  into  the  mastiff  and  bull  dog,  is 
beyond  our  comprehension ;  for  ourselves,  we  look  upon  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  dog,  when  pure,  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  and  the  wild  hilly  tracts 
of  Nortlmmberland,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  etc.,  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  breed  as  distinct  as  that  of  the  terrier  or  mastiff.  .  .  .  . 
Its  powers  of  intellect  are  directed  to  one  object,  and,  like  its  master, 
it  is  shrew’d,  prompt^  and  observant.  Its  (  ye,  often  overshadowed 
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by  sbttggy  hair,  is  bright  and' sparkling;  it  understands  every  signal ; 
it  obeys  on  the  instant,  and  manages  its  work  with  marvellous  tact 
and  celerity.  This  done,  it  returns  quietly  to  its  master,  with  the 
air  of  one  conscious  of  having  done  his  duty.  ......  Where 

flocks  are  of  large  extent,  and  have  to  be  watched  during  the  night, 
and  in  cases  where  several  hundred  weaning  lambs,  wild  and  ca¬ 
pricious,  demand  the  care  of  the  shepherd  night  and  day — when 
winter  storms  of  snow  come  on,  and  the  scattered  sheep  have  to  be 
huslilv  collected  and  brought  to  a  place  of  security,  it  is  then  that  the 
shepherd  feels  to  the  lull  the  value  of  his  dog.  A  circuit  of  miles  on 
the  dreary  hills  or  mountain-side,  or  over  vast  and  trackless  downs, 
has  to  be  taken,  and  that  without  loss  of  time  ;  to  the  dog  is  this 
duty  entrusted,  and  well  does  he  perform  his  ollice  ;  not  a  sheep 
belonging  to  his  master’s  flock  is  missing — unless,  indeed,  any  have 
been  stolen  or  killed — the  whole  are  gathered  together  without  inter¬ 
mixture  with  the  sheep  of  other  owners.’ — Martin,  pp.  132 — 134. 

This  description  of  the  qualities  of  tlie  shepherd's  dog  may 
be  illustnited  by  a  veiy  interesting  account  of  the  important 
services  rendered,  on  one  occasion,  to  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
shcphcnl,  by  his  dog  ‘  Sirrah.'  It  is  given  by  Mr.  Youatt : — 

*  On  one  night,  a  large  flock  of  lambs  that  were  under  the  Ettrick 
shepherd's  care,  frightened  by  something,  scampered  away  in  three 
different  directions  across  the  hills,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  could  do  to 
keep  them  together.  ‘  Sirrah,’  Siiid  the  shepherd,  ‘  they’re  a’  awa  !’ 

*  It  was  too  dark  for  the  dog  and  his  master  to  see  each  other  at 
any  considerable  distance,  but  Sirrah  understood  him,  and  set  off 
after  the  fugitives.  The  night  passed  on,  and  Hogg  and  his  assist¬ 
ant  traversed  every  neighbouring  hill  in  anxious  but  fruitless  search 
for  the  lambs ;  but  he  could  hear  nothing  of  them  nor  of  the  dog, 
and  he  was  returning  to  his  master  with  the  doleful  intelligence  that 
he  had  lost  all  his  lambs.  *  On  our  way  home,  however,’  says  he, 

*  we  discovered  a  lot  of  lambs  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  called 
the  Flesh  Clench,  and  the  indefatigable  Sirrah  standing  in  front  of 
them,  looking  round  for  some  relief,  but  still  true  to  his  charge.  We 
concluded  that  it  was  one  of  the  divisions  which  Sirrah  had  been 
unable  to  manage,  until  he  came  to  that  commanding  situation.  But 
what  was  our  astonishment  when  we  discovered  that  not  one  lamb  of 
the  flock  was  missing  !  How  he  had  got  all  the  divisions  collected 
in  the  dark,  is  beyond  my  comprehension  The  charge  was  left 
entirely  to  himself  from  midnight  until  the  rising  sun  ;  and,  if  all  the 
shepherds  in  the  forest  had  been  there  to  have  assisted  him,  they 
could  not  have  effected  it  with  greater  promptitude.  All  that  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  never  felt  so  grateful  to  any  creature  under  the  sun,  as 
I  did  to  my  honest  Sirrah  that  morning.’  ^^Youatt,  pp.  62,  63. 

Mr.  Hoggs  experience  taught  him  to  believe  that  a  single 
shephei^  with  his  dog  could  accomplish  more  in  gathering  a 

ock  of  sheep,  than  twenty  shepherds  could  do  without  dogs. 
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and  he  further  expresses  the  opiuiou  that  the  additional  cost 
wliich  would  be  incurred,  in  the  absence  of  these  animals,  by 
the  employment  of  herdsmen  to  manage  the  sheep,  to  gather 
them  from  the  hills,  force  them  into  houses  and  folds,  and  to 
drive  them  to  markets,  would  be  more  than  the  profits  of  the 
whole  flock  would  be  capable  of  maintaining. 

We  have  vet  to  refer  to  the  invaluable  services,  rendered  bv 
the  dog,  in  the  preservation  of  human  life.  We  might  fill  our 
pages  with  illustrative  anecdotes.  On  many  occasions,  drown¬ 
ing  men,  apparently  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  deliver¬ 
ance,  have  been  saved  bv  the  noble  elforts  of  these  faithful 
animals.  In  cases  of  shipwreck,  when  the  sea  has  been  rolling 
fearfully  with  the  raging  storm,  the  Newfoundland  dog  has 
fought  his  way  through  the  waves,  and  fetching  a  rope  from  the 
vessel,  has  formed  a  communication  between  the  despairing 
sailors  and  the  shore — thus  preserving  them  from  destruction. 

In  addition  to  these  instances,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
Mount  Saint  Bernard,  to  recall  to  our  readers  a  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  inestimable  services  rendered  by  the  dogs  of  that 
frozen  region.  Mr.  Youatt  savs  : — 

*  On  the  top  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  near  one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  passes,  is  a  convent,  in  which  is  preserved  a  breed  of  large 
dogs  trained  to  search  for  the  benighted  and  frozen  wanderer.  Kvery 
night,  and  particularly  when  the  wind  blows  tempestuously,  some  of 
these  dogs  are  sent  out.  They  traverse  every  path  about  tlie  moun¬ 
tains,  and  their  scent  is  so  exquisite  that  they  can  discover  the 
traveller,  although  he  may  lie  many  feet  deep  in  the  snow.  Having 
found  him,  they  set  to  work,  and  endeavour  to  scrape  away  the  snow, 
uttering  a  deep  bark  that  reverberates  from  rock  to  rock,  and  tells 
those  who  are  watching  in  the  convent  that  some  poor  wretch  is  in 
peril.  Generally  a  little  flask  of  spirits  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the 
animal,  by  drinking  which  the  benighted  traveller  may  recruit  his 
strength,  until  more  effectual  rescue  arrive.  The  monks  hasten  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  often  succeed  in  re-kindling  the  vital 
spark  before  it  is  quite  extinguished.  Very  many  travellers  have 
been  thus  rescued  from  death  by  these  benevolent  men  and  their 
intelligent  and  interesting  quadruped  servants  ’ — Vouatt,  p.  52. 

One  of  these  Bcninrdiiie  dogs  preserved  the  lives  of  not  less 
than  forty  persons,  and  in  consequence  of  his  services  received  a 
medal  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  which  was  tied  round  his  neck. 
He,  at  length,  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  whilst  he 
was  engaged  in  his  noble  vocation.  His  form  is  preserved  by  a 
beautiful  engraving,  which  '  represents  him  as  saving  a  child 
which  he  had  found  in  the  Glacier  of  Balsore,  and  cherished 
and  warmed,  and  induced  to  climb  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
thus  preserved  from,  otherwise  certain,  destruction.' 

N  2 
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The  reference  we  have  just  made  to  the  services  rendered  by 
the  different  species  of  dog  naturally  suggests  the  consideration 
of  their  mental  faculties,  without  which  those  services  would  be 
impossible.  To  say  that  their  conduct  is  the  result  of  ‘  instinct/ 
is  to  make  use  of  mi  unmeaning  term,  that  gives  no  definite  idea 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  dog  is  distinguished  by  its  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  educational  influences.  It  can  acquire  information, 
can  act  in  unusual  circumstances  with  remarkable  sagaeity,  is 
atlectcd  by  the  various  emotions  displayed  by  its  master,  and 
can  appreciate,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  connexion  between 
certain  causes  and  their  effects.  Its  powers  of  memory  include 
places,  persons,  time,  and  events ;  it  disiilays  anger  and  love, 
jealousy  and  joy^  gratitude  and  revenge,  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
the  feeling  of  shame,  and  love  of  approbation,  together  with  a 
warmth  of  affection  that  ends  only  with  death,  a  nobleness  of 
disposition,  and  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  that  might  almost 
justify  its  claim  to  the  possession  of  virtue. 

It  would  require  much  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  com¬ 
mand  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  our  subject.  The  works 
before  us  afford  ample  evidence  that  we  have  not  over  estimated 
the  mental  qualities  of  the  dog.  Of  course,  great  variation,  in 
this  respect,  is  manifested  by  the  different  species,  and  even 
amongst  individuals  of  the  same  race.  The  possession  of  intelli¬ 
gence  is  found  to  correspond  with  cerebral  development. 
Amongst  the  spaniel  tribe  (of  which  the  St.  Bernard  and  New. 
foundland  dogs  are  favourable  examples),  the  brain  is  the 
largest. 

The  fact  that  dogs  dream  is  a  suflieient  evidence  that  their 
mental  capacity  is  very  mnch  superior  to  that  of  other  animals. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  their  visions  consist  of 
anything  more  than  the  memory  of  past  occurrences,  though  we 
are  ourselves  disjiosed  to  think  that  the  simple  ideas  received 
through  the  senses  and  impressed  on  the  memory,  recur  during 
sleep,  and  form  new  combinations  of  fancied  events. 

Sir  AV alter  Scott  entertained  the  belief  that  dogs  understand, 
to  a  great  extent,  human  langujige  in  conversation.  Dr.  Gall 
held  a  similar  opinion ;  and,  in  his  work,  Sur  les  Fonctions  du 
Cerveaiif  makes  the  following  statement :  ‘  I  have  often  spoken 
intentionally  of  objects  which  might  interest  my  dog,  taking 
care  not  to  mention  his  name,  or  make  any  intonation  or  ges¬ 
ture  which  might  awaken  his  attention.  He,  however,  shewed 
no  less  pleasure  or  sorrow,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and,  indeed, 
\  his  beh  siviour  that  he  had  perfectly  understood 
the  conversation  which  concerned  him.’ 

An  account  which  strikingly  confirms  Sir  'Walter  Scott’s 
opinion  is  furnished  by  ^Ir.  Youatt.  It  is  too  long  to  be 
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quoted  here,  but  is  well  authentieated  by  the  editor  of  the 
Lnncety  and  is  a  most  remiu*kable  instance  of  the  amonnt  of 
education  of  which  dogs  are  susceptible.  It  will  be  found  at 
pp.  108 — 110  of  Mr.  Youatt^s  volume.  There  appears  to  us  no 
dithculty  in  believing  that  tlie  dog  may  leani  by  experience  to 
attach  a  certain  meaning  to  peculiar  sounds  as  readily  as  to 
peculiar  signs.  We  have  seen  a  friend  of  our  own  excite  his 
dog  to  \iolent  barking  merely  by  the  utterance  of  the  word 
‘  Ring,’ — that  being  the  name  of  another  dog,  which  disputes 
the  mastery  of  the  village  with  our  friend^s  favourite.  If  he 
merely  points  to  the  ring  on  his  little  finger,  it  has  the  same 
effect ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  one  case  the  sound, 
and  in  the  other  the  signal,  is  understood  by  the  dog  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  rival. 

Dogs  may  be  excited  to  anger  by  the  violent  tones  of  the 
human  voice,  and,  more  especially  when  young,  they  will  whine 
if  spoken  to  in  a  plaintive,  commiserating  manner.  They  under¬ 
stand,  too,  the  expression  of  reproof,  of  playfulness,  and  of 
encouragement,  and  the  cry  of  distress. 

Two  instances  are  related  bv  Mr.  Southev  in  his  Omnianuy  of 
dojjrs  that  could  count  the  davs  of  the  week.  The  first  went 
everv  Saturday  to  cater  for  himself  in  the  butcher’s  shambles  : 
and  the  second,  which  had  belonged  to  an  Irishman,  would 
never  touch  a  morsel  of  food  on  a  Friday.  Other  similar 
examples  arc  furnished  by  Mr.  Martin,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  quote. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  that  display,  in  an  affecting 
manner,  the  strong  attachment  with  which  the  dog  regards  its 
master.  Faithful  to  him  in  life,  it  has  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  has  refused  food,  and  wasting  its  last  energies  in  the 
vjiin  attempt  to  reach  the  body  has,  at  length,  fallen  a  victim  to 
inconsolable  grief.  In  other  instances,  where  sudden  accident 
or  wounds  in  battle  have  left  the  corpse  exposed  on  the  ground, 
the  dog  has  watched  by  it  incessantly,  day  and  night,  and  has 
died  in  its  protection. 

When  guiding  a  blind  beggar,  the  dog  often  evinces  a  great 
amount  of  sagacity;  and  a  case  is  recorded  by  M.  Rlazc,  where 
a  dog,  after  the  deatli  of  its  master,  commenced  begging  on  its 
own  account.  M.  Blaze,  who  saw  the  dog  himself,  states  that 
it  stood  on  its  hind  legs  wdiilst  the  horses  of  the  diligence  were 
being  changed  ;  and,  when  he  threw  a  sou  on  the  ground,  it 
ran  off  with  it  to  the  baker’s,  and  brought  back  a  piece  of  bread, 
which  it  forthwith  devoured. 

An  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Youatt  of  a  Highland  cur,  which 
noticed  a  man  pocket  a  bridle  in  Lord  Fife’s  stables ;  and,  by 
barking  and  biting  at  him,  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  servants, 
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aiul  the  theft  was  discovered.  Dogs  have  thus  not  uufrequontly 
been  iustrunicntal,  under  various  circumstances,  of  fulfilling 
the  ends  of  justice  by  the  detection  of  criminals. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  the  previous  remarks,  that  we 
fullv  appreciate  the  good  qualities  of  dogs.  '\Ve  think  it  desir¬ 
able,  however,  to  say,  that  we  have  no  wish  to  encourage  the 
prevalent  custom  of  keeping  an  unnecessary  number  of  these 
animals.  It  is  a  custom  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  highly 
reprehensible  and  dangerous.  In  the  present  state  of  society  it 
can  find  little  justification.  The  dog,  without  whose  services 
many  savage  tribes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Polar  regions, 
could  scarcely  exist,  becomes  of  less  use  with  every  advance  of 
civilization,  until,  at  length,  it  has  scarcely  any  real  value, 
exei'pt  in  the  guardianship  of  lonely  houses,  or  as  the  assistant 
of  the  shepherd  and  drover. 

We  freclv  admit  that  these  animals  deserve  tlie  affection  of 
man  more  than  any  other  quadruped,  aud  this  might  be  a 
reason  why  a  human  being  cast  on  a  desert  island,  and  sepa- 
rat(‘d  from  his  fellows,  should  rejoice  in  the  companionship 
of  a  brute  capable  of  attachment — still,  we  think  there  can 
be  no  such  excuse  in  the  midst  of  civilized  socictv.  We 
estimate  the  qualities  of  the  dog  highly,  very  highly,  but  we 
l)elieve  that  our  sympathies  may  find  ampler  scope  amongst 
beings  whose  qualities  are  immeasurably  higher.  When  we 
desire  the  society  of  an  intelligent  attached  companion,  we 
prefer  a  man  to  a  dog. 

\N  e  have  not  unfrcquently  been  disgusted  at  observing  the 
manner  in  w  hich  pet-dogs  have  been  treated  by -persons  claim¬ 
ing  the  distinction  of  peculiar  refinement.  Still  we  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  endured  all  this  without  remark — and  borne,  too, 
without  complaint,  as  one  of  the  suffering  public,  the  annoy¬ 
ance  occasioned  by  the  mongrel  curs  w  hich  infest  the  streets  of 
every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom,  were  there  no  real 
danger  in  the  absurd  custom  of  keeping  these  animals.  But 
let  any  one  read  ^Tr.  \ouatPs  chapter  on  *  Babies,^  or  pay 
attention  to  the  awful  accounts  of  hydrophobia  which  occasion¬ 
ally  appear  in  the  newspapers,  and  he  w'ill  begin  to  think  that 
the  pnictice  oiight  to  be  checked.  For  our  ow  n  parts,  w’e  much 
question  whether  the  horrible  death  of  a  single  human  being 
from  the  effects  of  canine  madness  does  not  more  than  countcr- 
oalanw  the  entire  advantages,  derived  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
t  us  kingdom,  from  the  whole  tribe  of  poodles,  curs,  and  bull- 

(  ogs.  Ihe  oil  has  really  become  a  serious  one,  and  should  be 
put  down. 
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Art.  III.  Introduction  to  the  critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  Ninth  edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.  5  volumes,  8vo.  London  :  Longman 
and  Co.  1846. 

The  *  Introduction’  of  Mr.  Horne  has  now  reached  the  ninth 
edition,  a  fact  sufficiently  indicating  the  extensive  circulation 
and  ample  patronage  which  the  book  has  obtained  in  this 
country.  When  first  published,  it  was  of  much  less  extent ; 
but  each  successive  edition  has  increased  in  size,  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  new  materials,  especially  the  publication 
of  new  books  connected  with  the  Scriptures,  whose  titles  are 
generally  inserted  in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix.  Tlie  work 
has  been  very  useful  to  students  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  in 
different  ways.  It  embraces  an  extensive  range  of  subj(?cts, 
more  indeed  than  belongs  to  the  department  of  *  Introduction,’ 
according  to  the  German  idea  of  it.  It  brings  together  a  great 
amount  of  information  from  many  sources,  which  will  frequently 
be  found  profitable  to  the  intelligent  reader  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  It  exhibits  a  digest  of  the  contents  of  numerous  books, 
or,  at  lejist,  portions  of  them ;  and  there  arc  copious  references 
to  authorities,  for  the  benefit  of  such  fis  may  desire  to  study 
more  profoundly  or  extensively  the  various  topics  touched  upon 

bv  the  writer.  The  labour  bestowed  oii  the  work  has  doubtless 

• 

been  great,  and  the  materials  within  reach  of  the  author  im¬ 
mense.  Great  patience,  industry,  and  research,  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it^  The  number  of  persons  whom  it  has  excited 
to  inquiries  connected  with  the  Bible,  must  be  very  consider¬ 
able.  The  esteemed  w  riter  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  Bible-readiug  public  for  volumes  which  have  been 
well  received,  not  only  oii  account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  but 
because  thev  constitute  the  onlv  Introduction  to  the  entire 
Scrq)tures  originally  written  in  our  own  language. 

But  with  all  the  valuable  and  excellent  matter  contained  in 

the  work  before  us.  it  is  marred  bv  serious  defects.  It  will 

•» 

never  commend  itself  to  the  approbation  of  those  who  are  con¬ 
versant  with  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn,  Michaclis,  Jahn,  Dc 
Wette,  Hug,  Havermck,  Schott,  Feilmoser,  Crediier,  Neudccker, 
Guerike,  Scholz,  and  Herbst.  It  is  pervaded  neither  by 
accunicy  nor  by  depth  of  learning.  It  is  far  behind  the  im¬ 
proved  state  of  ^  Introduction’  in  the  present  day.  In  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  all  sound  and  comprehensive  scholars,  it  belongs  to  a 
bygone  period.  The  authorities  cited  and  relied  on  arc  far 
from  being  the  best.  Weiglit  is  attached  to  the  remarks  of 
men  w  ho  should  never  have  been  mentioned  in  the  character  of 
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scholars.  The  author  has  attempted  too  nmcli;  and  in  so  doin», 
has  failed.  He  has  read  extensively,  without  di«^estin|i:  the 
results  of  his  reading.  He  has  amassed  materials,  without 
sifting  them  in  his  own  mind,  or  giving  them  the  hue  and  form 
of  an  independent  intellect.  Few  men  are  masters  of  many 
subjects;  and  Mr.  Home  is  no  exception.  Indeed,  he  appear 
to  be  eomplete  master  of  none  of  the  numerous  topics  which  he 
proposes  to  discuss.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  ])robably  have 
advanced  our  knowledge  of  them,  or  have  placed  them  in  a 
strong  aud  novel  light.  To  say  that  the  book  has  gained  the 
public  favour  is  saying  little  for  it,  when  we  consider  hosv  small 
is  the  number  of  competent  judges  in  regard  to  so  many  de¬ 
partments.  It  is  apparent  to  us,  that  the  author  is  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  German  books,  or  familiar  with  German  literature. 
Hence  he  is  often  ignorant  of  the  best  materials  from  which 
to  derive  his  knowledge  of  a  subject.  He  is  also  very  moderately 
acquainted  with  Latin  works  published  on  the  continent;  a 
circumstance  manifestly  unfavourable  to  the  character  of  his 
own.  English  books  are  the  sources  from  w  hich  he  has  chiefly 
drawn  his  materials.  And  we  are  constrained  to  add,  with 
some  degree  of  reluctance,  that  even  the  best  English  w  orks  are 
sometimes  negleuted.  Mr.  Horne  is  familiar,  for  instance,  with 
single  sermons  proceeding  from  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Established  church,  and  with  volumes  of  discourses  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  national  clergy;  but  he  is  not  always  familiar 
with » the  books  and  writings  of  Dissenters,  even  when  they 
might  be  of  considerable  jvssistance  in  correcting  errors  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  or  of  leading  him  in  the  right  way. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  degree  of  culpability  which  can 
hardly  be  excused.  Hence  he  has  made  little,  if  any,  use  of  a 
great  number  of  articles  in  Kitto’s  Cyclopicdia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  although  his  articles  on  the  same  subjects  are 
miserably  defective  or  exceedingly  incorrect.  So  also  Dr.  Bye 
Smith’s  ‘  Scripture  and  Geology,’  which  would  have  prevented 
serious  errors  •  had  Mr.  Home  consulted  it,  is  quite  un¬ 
heeded.  How  ridiculous  to  argue  against  the  [)ai*ticidarity  of 
the  deluge  in  the  unphilosophical  mode  exemplified  in  the  first 
volume ;  or  to  adopt,  at  the  present  day,  after  what  Dr.  Smith 
and  others  have  collected  from  the  writings  of  naturalists,  a 
sUtemeut  formerly  made  by  Dr.  Hales,  ‘ca/i  we  doubt  of  its  (the 
ark)  bein^  sufficient  to  contain  eitfbt  persons,  and  about  two  hundred 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pair  of  four  footed  animals;  a  number  to 
which,  according  to  M,  I^uffon,  all  the  various  distinct  species 
may  be  reduced,  together  with  all  the  subsistence  necessary  for  a 
twelvemonth  ?  Hence  too,  he  has  made  no  use  whatever  of 
Davidson  s  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  and  of  tiie  same 
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author’s  Sacrccl  Hermeneutics ;  although  the  latter  work  in 
particular,  is  not  unknown  in  Cicnnany. 

We  must  confess  our  great  disappointment  in  the  book 
before  us,  even  in  the  new  edition.  There  is  no  substantial 
improvement  in  it.  There  are  additions,  it  is  true,  the  most 
material  of  which  relate  to  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  additions  are  not  always  i!nj)rovements.  Why 
should  the  old  text  have  been  iTtaiued  in  many  instances  where 
it  is  defective  and  incorrect?  Why  did  not  tlie  author  re-write 
the  whole?  Truly  it  needs  to  be  re-written,  with  the  exception 
perhaps,  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  the  best.  The  second 
volume  is  the  worst  of  all. 

Scholars  will  not  be  satisfied  with  stereotype  or  all  but 
stereotype  works  treating  of  subjects  whicli  are  every  year  in¬ 
vestigated  afresh,  and  to  which  something  new  or  important  is 
constantly  being  added.  If  the  intelligcmt  public  rely  on  the 
stiitenieuts  of  stationarv  men,  they  will  be  often  misled.  In 
short,  Mr.  Horne  cannot  be  taken  as  a  safe  or  correct  guide. 
He  has  moved  on  too  slowly.  The  growing  literature  of  the 
Hihle  has  got  far  ahead  of  him,  and  he  will  hardly  overtake 
it.  He  has,  indeed,  lost  sight  of  it.  At  one  time  it  might 
have  been  apprehended,  when  he  was  a  younger  and  more 
vigorous  man ;  but  he  will  never  reach  it  now. 

It  is  uunecessary  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  our  remarks  by 
examples  taken  from  the  pages  of  these  voluim*s.  Proof  in 
ahundauce  is  at  hand.  What  will  be  thought,  for  instance,  of 
the  man  who  writes  on  the  Targums  without  knowing  anything 
of  Zunz^s  M)ie  gottesdicnstlichen  Vortnige  der  Juden,’  that 
profoundly  learned  work  which  has  throwni  so  much  light  on 
some  of  these  Chaldee  paraphrases?  What  ean  be  said  of  him 
who  writes  a  history  of  the  Septuagint  version  in  ])erfect  igno¬ 
rance  of  FrankeVs  ‘  Vorstudien?’  Who,  but  Mr.  Horne,  would 
now  compile  his  account  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  from  Le 
Clerc  and  Kennicott,  rather  than  from  GesenMs  masterly 
treatise,  and  others  by  which  it  has  been  succeeded?  Who, 
save  he,  would  venture  to  affirm,  that  lloehmer  holds  Paul  to  be 
the  founder  of  the  church  at  Colosse,  wdicn  the  reverse  is  the 
fact?  \Vhat  will  the  reader  think  of  one  who,  after  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Kopp,  Gesenius,  and  Hnpfoldy  gravely  advocates  the 
view  propounded  by  Joseph  Scaligcr,  that  ‘Ezra,  wdien  he  re¬ 
formed  the  Jewish  church,  transcribed  the  aneient  characters  of 
the  Hebrews  into  the  square  letters  of  the  Chaldieans:  and  that 
this  was  done  for  the  use  of  those  Jew  s  w  ho,  being  born  during 
the  captivity,  knew'  no  other  alphabet  than  that  of  the  people 
among  w  hom  they  had  been  (ulueated.  Consequently,  the  old 
character,  which  we  call  the  Samaritan,  fell  into  total  disuse?’ 
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Take  the  following  additional  examples,  snatched  at  random 
from  among  multitudes,  as  specimens  of  the  author’s  candour. 

Dr.  Benson  writes  thus : — 


accuracy,  and  competency. 

*  It  appears  from  the  contents  of 
this  epistle,  that,  not  long  after 
the  (ialatians  had  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity,  a  certain  Judaizing  teacher 
or  false  apostle  had  either  crept  in 
or  risen  up  among  them,  who,  to 
advance  his  own  doctrine,  (|ue8tioned 
St.  Paurs"  ajwstolical  authority,  in¬ 
sinuating  that  Peter  and  the  apostles 
of  the  circumcision  were  superior  to 
him,  and  consequently  much  more 
to  be  regarded.  It  was  further  in¬ 
sinuated  that  they  never  j)reached 
against  the  circumcision  of  Gentile 
converts;  but  that  it  was  a  doctrine 
peculiar  to  Paul,  w  ho  was  only  an 
apostle  of  men,  and  had  not  such 
extraordinary  powers  and  illumina¬ 
tion  as  had  been  conferred  on  the 
other  apostles.  The  false  teacher 
seems  even  to  have  intimated,  that 
St.  Paul  did  himself,  secretly  and  at 
some  times,  preach  the  necessity  of 
circunmision  to  the  Gentile  converts; 
though  generally,  and  at  other  times, 
he  insisted  on  the  contrary.  In 
short,  the  false  apostle  was  desirous 
that  all  Gentile  Christians  should 
submit  themselves  to  circumcision, 
and  consequently  oblige  themselves 
to  observe  the  whole  law  of  Moses, 
as  if  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  alone 
were  insufheient  to  justify  and  save 
them . From  the  expres¬ 

sion  of  St. Paul,  in  Galatians  v.  9,  10, 
it  is  probable  that  this  disturbance 
in  the  Galatian  churches  was  made 
by  one  Judaizing  teacher  only,  and 
not  by  several  zealots,  as  some  com¬ 
mentators  have  suiq)osed  ;  and  from 
what  is  said  in  chap.  vi.  12,  13,  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  man  of  im¬ 
moral  character,  who  acted  not  from 
any  religious  views  or  motives,  but 
from  vain-glory  and  fear;  that  he 
might  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
Jews  by  increasing  the  number  of 
proselytes,  and  so  escape  the  perse¬ 
cutions  raised  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews  against  St.  Paul  and  those  w  ho 
adhered  to  his  doctrines.* — vol.  iv. 
p.  370. 


*  The  occasion  of  the  epistle  was 
his  having  heard  that  a  certain  Jii- 
daizing  Cliristian,  a  false  apostle, 
had  either  crept  in  or  rose  up  among 
them,  who  called  in  question  his 
[  ^l.  Paul’s]  apostolic  authority;  in¬ 
sinuating  that  *  St.  Peter  and  the 
apostles  of  the  circumcision  were 
much  more  to  be  regarded,  and  su- 
jicrior  to  him.  That  they  never 
preached  against  the  circumcision 
of  the  converts  from  among  the 
idolatrous  (leiitiles  ;  hut  that  it  was 
a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Paul,  who  was 
only  an  apostle  of  men;  and  had 
not  such  powers  and  illumination  as 
the  other  apostles.  Nay,  he  seem- 
elh  to  have  intimated  that  Paul 
himself  did,  secretly,  and  at  some 
times,  preach  up  the  necessity  of 
circumcision  to  the  Gentile  converts; 
though  generally  and  at  other  times, 
he  insisted  up.on  the  contrary.  The 
sum  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  false 
apostle  was  very  desirous  to  have 
made  all  the  Gentile  Christians  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  circumcised  ;  and  so  to 
have  bound  themselves  to  observe 
the  whole  law  of  Moses ;  as  if  the 
gospel  of  Christ  alone  and  of  itself 
had  been  insufficient  to  justify  and 
save  them. 

‘That  it  was  but  one  Judaising 
Christian  who  made  all  that  dis¬ 
turbance,  appeareth  probable  to  me 
from  what  the  apostle  had  said. 
Gal.  V.  9,  10;— ‘A  little  leaven 
letiveneth  the  wliole  lump.  I  trust 
in  the  Lord  concerning  you  that 
you  will  not  be  of  a  different 
mind  from  me;  but  that  he  who 
trouhleth  you  will  fall  under  the 
condemnation  he  deserves,  whoso¬ 
ever  he  he.*  And  he  scemeth  to 
have  been  a  man  of  an  immonil 
character,  from  w  hat  is  said,  chap, 
vi.  12,  &c.,  as  not  acting  from  reli¬ 
gious  views  and  motives  ;  but  out 
of  vain-glory  and  fear,  to  curry  fa¬ 
vour  with  tne  Jews  by  increasing 
the  number  of  proselytes  of  righte- 
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ousness  ;  and  so  escape  the  perse¬ 
cution  which  the  unbelieving  Je\AH 
frequently  raised  against  8t.  Paul 
and  such  as  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
wliich  he  preached.* — /It's- 
tory  of  the  First  l^lanting  of  the 
Christian  lieii^ion^  vol.  ii.  pp.  111), 
1*20.  London,  l/^^. 

Surely  it  Mould  only  have  been  lair  in  Mr.  llornc  to  Inivc 
written  with  inverted  commas  the  Mords  which  we  have  quoted 
from  him.  The  origintd  will  be  discovered  at  a  glance  in 
Benson.  And  yet  the  latter  is  never  mentioned  in  text  or  note 
of  the  entire  section  relating  to  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
Thus  the  plagiarism  is  manifest. 

*  Its  [the  epistle  to  the  Colossians]  genuineness  was  never 
disputed.^  (vol.  iv.  p.  380.) 

This  assertion  is  contrary  to  fact.  Not  to  speak  of  Schlcier- 
macher,  who  evidently  entertained  doubts  of  it,  Mayerhoff 
wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  it  supposititious.  See  Mayerhoft’^s 
‘  dcr  Brief  an  die  Kolosser  mit  vornehmlichcr  Beriicksichtigung 
der  drei  Pastoralschreiben  gepriift.  Berlin,  1838.^ 

‘  Father  Morin  refers  it  [the  Gemara  of  Jerusalem]  to  the 
fifth  century.’  (vol.  ii.  p.  417.) 

This  is  incorrect,  for  Morin  refers  it  to  the  seventh  century. 
The  most  probable  opinion  founded  on  internal  evidence  and 
confirmed  by  Maimonides  is  not  given  by  ovr  author,  viz.,  that 
this  Gemara  wjis  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  last  half  of 
the  fourth  century. 

‘  The  Gemara  of  Babylon  was  compiled  in  the  sixth  eentury.’ 
(vol.  ii.  p.  417.) 

This  statement  also  is  incorrect.  The  Babylonian  Gemjira 
was  begun  by  R.  Aschc,  who  died  a.  d.  427,  and  was  completed 
A.  D.  500. 

‘  Again  in  Exodus  xii.  10,  we  read,  the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  tvho  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  But  this  is  not  true,  for  it  was  only  two  hundred 
and  f/teen  years,  &c.’  vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

Here  the  Hebrew'  text  is  perfectly  correct,  and  consequently 
our  English  received  version.  It  is  true,  that  the  sojourning  of 
the  children  of  Israel  was  four  hundred  and  thirteen  years ; 
and  this  is  what  the  text  states.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites  dwelt  in  Egypt  four  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  but  the 
Hebrew  text  does  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Horne  puts  upon  the  words  an  interpretation  which 
they  positively  and  expressly  reject,  and  then  boldly  exclaims, 
‘  this  is  not  true.’ 

In  page  270  of  the  fourth  volume  are  mentioned  two  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Nazarenes,  as  also  two  classes  of  the  Ebionites. 
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All  this  is  drawD  from  the  air.  The  fathere  did  not  always 
distinguish  between  the  Nazarencs  and  libionites,  the  names 
being  often  used  loosclv*  Strictly  speaking  the  ^azarenes  and 
hibionites  differed  in  some  important  points  y  but  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  each,  is  a  discovery  yet  to  be  made  by 
Neander,  Gieseler,  and  Guerike. 

'  The  genuineness  of  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  [of  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans]  has  been  of  late  years  impugned  hj  Heumann, 
Semler,  Schott,  and  Eichhoni.^  (vol.  iv.  p.  354.) 

According  to  the  use  of  the  term  genuineness  in  the  work 
before  us,  this  assertion  is  untrue.  Not  one  of  the  four  writera 
mentioned  has  impugned  the  genuineness  (authenticity)  of  the 
two  chapters  in  question.  Heumann  looked  upon  chapters 
xii. — XV.  as  another  letter  written  subsequently  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  the  sixteenth  chapter  as  two  postscripts ;  but  he 
did  not  question  their  Pauline  origin.  Semler  judged  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  to  be  two  different  appendices; 
but  he  held  that  they  were  written  by  Paul.  Schott  regarded 
the  sixteenth  chapter  as  made  up  of  fragments  of  a  smaller 
epistle  written  by  Paul  at  Corinth  to  some  Asiatic  church, 
Kichliorii  thought  that  the  fifteenth  chapter  was  composed  on  a' 
supplemental  picce-of  parchment;  and  that  chapter  xvi.  1 — 20' 
was  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  Phoebe,  not  intended  for- 
Home.  The  first  w  riter  w  ho  threw  out  suspicions  against  the 
authenticity,  or  as  Mr.  Horne  w  ould  say  genuineness,  of  the  two 
chapters,  was  Professor  Baur  of  Tubingen. 

^  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  eonqnered  the  Jews,  about  the 
year  1()3,  before  the  Christian  mra,  he  prohibited  the  public 
reading  of  the  law’  in  the  synagogues,  on  pain  of  death.  The 
Jew  s,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  wholly  deprived  of  the 
Word  of  God,  selected  from  other  parts  of  the  sacred  w  ritings, 
etc.’  (vol.  iii.  p.  267.)  The  opinion  here  stated,  which  was 
originally  a  conjecture  advanced  by  Elias  Levita,  has  been  long 
ago  exploded.  So  far  from  hanng  any  foundation,  it  is  rather 
opposed  to  1  Maecabees  i.  41,  etc.,  and  Josephus  Antiq.  xii. 
5,  4  (see  He  Wette’s  Einleit.  sixth  edition,  §  78). 

After  mentioning  Saadias’s  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  of  Isaiah,  Mr.  Horne  adds,  ‘  Saadias  is  also  said  to  have  trans¬ 
lated  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms'  (vol.ii.p.2,32.)  We  should 
like  to  know  who  the  person  was  that  said  he  translated  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  No  traces  of  his  Arabic  version  of  the  Psalms 
have  ever  yet  been  discovered.  Of  his  version  of  Hosea  mention 
is  made  by  Hand  Kimchi,  w’hence  Erpenius  and  Pococke  conjec¬ 
tured  that  Saadias  tnmslated  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  third  edition  of  M  ahl’s  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  beinj;  in  tw’o  volumes  Rvo..  and  a*®  nnhlisbod  in  18H. 
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This  is  incorrect.  The  third  edition  is  in  quarto,  and  was 
published  in  1843. 

The  eleventh  edition  of  Gesenius’s  Elcinentar}’  Hebrew  Gram¬ 
mar  is  given  (vol.  v.  p.  233) ;  but  the  lamented  author  himself 
lived  to  publish  the  thirteenth  edition,  of  which  no  notice  is 
taken.  The  older  one  must  therefore  be  preferred,  because  the 
later  is  unknown  to  Mr.  Horne.  Gesenius’s  Lehrgebiiude  is 
entirely  passed  over  in  the  list  of  Hebrew  Grammars  ! 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  the  author 
illustrates  the  important  aid  furnished  by  the  analogy  of  kindred 
Ijuiguages,  in  interpretation.  ‘  In  ^Matthew  viii.  20,  we  rciul, 
that  Christ  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;  which  expression  1ms 
been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  he  had  literally  no  home  of 
his  own.  Hut  considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  two 
passages  from  the  Arabic  history  of  Abulpharagius ;  in  the  first 
of  which,  having  stated  that  Saladin  had  animated  his  soldiers 
to  the  storming  of  Tyre,  he  says,  that  no  place  now  remained  to 
the  Franks,  where  they  could  lay  their  head,  except  Tyre; 
and  again,  after  relating  that  the  Arabs  had  stormed  Acea  or 
Ptolciniiis,  he  says  that  no  place  w  as  lei t  to  the  franks  on 
the  coast  of  this  {i\\G  ^Icditerranean)  sea,  w  here  they  could 
LAY  their  head.  Froui  these  two  passages  it  is  evident  that 
the  evangelist’s  meaning  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  no  secure  and 
fixed  place  of  residence.’  (vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  410.) 

Although  this  example  is  taken  from  Ammon’s  notes  to 
Erncsti,  yet  Mr.  Horne  adopts  it  as  his  own.  We  honestly  con¬ 
fess  our  inability  to  see  ^  the  considerable  light  ’  thrown  by  the 
two  passages  on  the  very  plain  expression,  ‘  he  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head.’  It  would  require  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  to 
discover  it.  The  example  in  question  may  be  fairly  referred  to 
what  Mr.  Locke  terms  ‘  trifling  propositions.’  (See  Essay  on 
the  Understanding,  book  iv.  chapter  8.) 

That  there  are  very  numerous  and  most  important  omissions 
— omissions  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  any  Introduction  in  the 
present  day,  because  none  can  dispense  w  ith  them,  will  be  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  reader  who  consults  what  is  written  on  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  peutateuch  (vol.  i.,  p.  4G,  et  scq.),  in  connexion 
with  the  meagre  analysis  of  the  separate  books  in  the  fouilh 
volume.  Here,  the  late  elaborate  works  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  books,  a.s  well  as 
those  in  favour  o/it,  lu’e  alike  unnoticed.  So  also  with  regard 
to  the  unity  of  Genesis.  The  question  which  has  lieeu  so  much 
debated  in  recent  times,  viz.,  the  composition  of  Genesis  from 
original  documents  is  little  more  than  mentioned.  Mr,  Horne 
states  one  ^ fatal  otyection^  to  the  hypothesis,  '  the  total  silence  of 
Moses  as  to  any  documents  consulted  by  him.’  We  have  always 
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been  accxistoraed  to  attribute  comparatively  little  weight  to  the 
argumenium  e  nlentio,  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  best  logicians ;  but  Mr.  Horne  uses  it  as  a  fatal  battery 
against  a  host  of  able  and  most  learned  WTiters,  some  of  them 
quite  as  orthodox  as  himself. 

Among  ‘  foreign  commentators  on  the  whole  Bible’  in  the 
fifth  volume,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  notice  of  the  Exegetisches 
Handbuch  to  the  Old  Testament  by  Hitzig,  Knobcl,  Thenius, 
Hirzel,  and  others ;  or  of  the  similar  Handbuch,  to  the  New 
Testament,  by  De  Wette.  And  yet  no  good  interpreter 
can  now  dispense  with  them.  The  best  separate  commen¬ 
taries  on  single  books  of  the  Bible  are  likewise  omitted,  for 
the  most  part ;  while  numbers  of  the  worthless  are  given, 
occasionallv  with  a  commendation  from  the  ^  ^lonthlv  Review/ 
or  *  British  Magazine.’  Hence,  under  the  head  of  Commen¬ 
taries  on  Matthew^,  Meyer’s,  (of  which  a  second  edition  has 
lately  appeared),  and  De  Wette’s,  (of  which  a  third  w  as  pub¬ 
lished  ill  1845),  do  not  present  themselves. 

Among  the  '  treatises  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
prophecies,’  we  look  in  vain  for  Hoffmann,  or  Birks’s  ‘First 
Elements  of  Sacred  Prophecy,’  although  they  arc  the  most  im¬ 
portant  books  that  have  been  recently  published  on  the  subject ; 
but  yet ''‘A  Manual  of  Prophecy,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts, 
A.M.,  London,  1818,’  is  given.  Where  is  the  student  of 
prophecy  who  would  purchase  Peter  Roberts’s  worthless  book? 
Ill  the  list  of  the  commentators  on  Genesis,  Tuch  is  omitted, 
although  his  learned  work  stands  at  the  head  of  all  others  in 
the  estimation  of  German  scholars. 

Havernick’s  commentary  on  Daniel,  and  the  American  work 
of  Folsom,  on  the  same  important  book,  are  not  noticed, 
yet  they  are  worth  the  twenty-one  productions  whose  titles 
are  recorded.  Of  course,  the  Duke  of  Manchester’s  work  on 
the  ‘  ^rinies  of  Daniel’  is  not  neglected,  of  the  merits  of  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  the  present  place. 

Among  commentators  on  Isaiah,  no  notice  is  taken  of  Ge- 
senius  !  In  like  manner  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  Umbreit,  Ewald, 
and  Knobcl,  are  not  found  in  Mr.  Horne’s  pages.  Tiiese  are 
the  men  who  have  recently  done  most  for  the  exposition  of 
Isaiah.  On  the  contrary,  Alexander’s  commentary  on  the  book 
of  Isaiah  is  given,  and  said  to  be  published  in  1845,  whereas  it 
was  not  published  till  the  present  year. 

In  the  long  section  on  the  Scripture  mii*acles,  which  ought  to 
have  been  condensed.  Dr.  Chalmers’s  reply  to  Hume  is  altogether 
unnoticed.  Penrose  and  Le  Bas  on  miracles,  are  not  once  al- 
^deil  to ;  and  yet  they  are  the  best  books  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  language.  Bishops  Gleig  and  M‘Ilvaine  appear  in  con- 
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nexion  with  this  subject.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  and 
will  be  to  many  others,  what  right  they  have  to  such  a  place,  in 
preference  to  Chalmers. 

In  answering  the  infidel  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Mosaic  account  that  mankind  sprang  originally  from  one  pair, 
we  looked  for  some  reference  to  Dr.  Prichard’s  researches  in 
this  department.  It  is  well  known  that  no  writer  has  investi¬ 
gated  it  with  equal  ability.  But  instead  of  him,  appears  Count 
Buflbu,  along  with  some  others  whose  names  are  not  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  subject. 

In  speaking  of  the  deluge,  Mr.  Home  says,  'No  fact  that 
ever  occurred  in  the  world  is  so  well  attested  both  by  natund 
and  civiriiistory.’  And  again  :  the  Hebrew^  historian’s  '  relation 
is  confirmed  by  the  fossilised  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  a 
former  world,  w  hich  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.’ 
(vol.  i.  p.  1 18.)  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  this  might  have 
been  written  ;  but  it  should  be  expunged  at  the  present  dav. 
Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  '  Bridgewater  Treatise,’  w  hile  holding  the 
opinion  that  a  recent  inundation  of  the  earth  is  shown  by  geology, 
doubts  whether  its  identiiij  with  the  Noachian  deluge  cun  be  made 
out.  '  The  arguments  against  the  identity  of  the  two  deluges, 
(the  historical  and  the  geological,)  appear  to  us,’  says  Professor 
Ilitchcock,  ‘  rather  to  preponderate.’  When  real  geologists 
hesitate,  Mr.  Horne,  wdio  is  no  geologist,  should  have  enwed  a 
few  pages,  beginning  with  §  vii.  p.  1 18,  and  belonging  to  the 
preceding  half  century. 

In  the  section  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  types,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  527,)  we  meet  with  frequent  allusions  to  bishops,  such  as 
Marsh,  Van  Mildert,  Hurd,  Chandler,  Warburton ;  but  no  re¬ 
ference  is  made  .to  the  works  of  two  writers,  who,  though  not 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  church,  have  written  more  ably  on 
the  subject  than  they  all.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  his  '  Con¬ 
nexion  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,’  and 
Mr.  Fairbairn  in  his  'Typology,’  are  unnoticed;  yet  whoever 
wishes  to  study  the  subject,  will  have  recourse  to  them  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  all  others. 

Enough  of  this  disheartening  work.  We  have  written  with 
perfect  conscientiousness,  and  with  full  conviction  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  truthfulness  of  our  remarks  on  the  general  character 
of  the  work  before  us ;  and  however  much  our  judgment  may 
vary  from  the  opinion  of  those  perfunctory  men  who  have 
never  studied  the  subjects,  or  from  the  views  of  popularity- 
seeking  journalists,  every  statement  that  has  been  made  can  be 
amply  substantiated. 


Art.  IV. — Tu'enty-four  Years  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  embracing  the 
Author  s  Personal  Adventures,  with  the  Civil  and  Militaty  History 
of  the  Country,  and  an  Account  of  its  Political  Condition,  before  and 
during  the  Administration  of  Governor  Rosas ;  his  Course  of  Policy; 
the  Causes  and  Character  of  his  Interference  with  the  Government  of 
Monte  Video,  and  the  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Interposition  of 
England  and  France,  By  Col.  J.  Anthony  King.  8vo.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

AVfc  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 
It  is  full  of  the  romance  of  real  life,  and  combines  in  a  veiy’ 
unusual  degree  the  charm  of  personal  adventure,  with  the 
importance  which  attaches  to  the  strife  of  parties  and  tlie  pro¬ 
gress  of  political  life.  The  author  is  an  American,  and  writes 
with  the  predilections  of  his  republic ;  but  there  is  an  expansive¬ 
ness  and  liberality  in  his  sentiments  which  wins  regard,  and 
goes  far  to  secure  our  confidence.  Tlie  volume  is  so  crowded 
with  incident,  and  that  too  of  a  character  so  deeply  tragical,  that 
on  a  first  inspection  we  were  somewhat  incredulous.  A  closer 
examination,  however,  and  the  enquiries  we  have  instituted, 
have  served  to  remove  suspicion  and  to  establish  our  faith  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative.  The  appearance  of  such  a  work 
is  specially  opportune  at  the  present  moment,  when  French  and 
British  statesmen  are  interposing  to  check  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  to  secure  to  some  members  of  the  Spanish  American  family 
the  benefits  of  independence  and  tranquillity.  ‘  There  is  a 
manifest  necessity,’  says  Colonel  King,  ^  for  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  Argentine  republic  at  the  ])resent  moment,  not  merely 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  mind,  but  also  for  the  use  both 
of  European  and  American  statesmen.’  No  man,  probaijly,  is 
so  qualified  to  supply  this  information  as  the  author,  as  he 
resided  in  the  republic  during  many  years,  was  actively  engaged 
in  its  military  operations,  and  as  a  foreigner  was  free  from  those 
prejudices  to  which  a  native  woidd  be  liable. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  ‘  present  an  array  of  historical 
facts  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Argentine  repub¬ 
lic,  Bolivia,  and  L  ruguay,’  and  this  is  done,  for  the  most  part, 
in  connexion  with  the  personal  adventures  of  the  author.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  vividness  in  the  impressions  conveyed,  a  graphic 
lH)wer  in  the  delineations  furnished,  which  fixes  attention,  and 
ministers  largely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader.  The  mind 
never  flags,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  eye¬ 
witness,  are  listening  to  one  who  is  recounting  what  he  has  seen 
and  done,  and  whose  discourse  is  enlightened  by  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  higher  principles  and  forms  of  government  than  those 
of  the  country  in  which  he  is  an  actor. 
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In  181 7  the  author,  then  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  left  his 
native  city.  New  York.  Though  not  expressly  stated,  we  gather 
from  the  narrative,  that  he  did  this  without  the  sanction  of  his 
friends,  lie  was,  however,  penny  less,  and  on  arriving  at  Balti¬ 
more,  the  necessity  of  the  ease  induced  him  to  ship  himself  on 
board  the  brig  Wycoona,  of  the  destination  of  which  he  was 
entirely  ignorant.  *  It  was  all  one  to  me  he  remarks,  '  I  had 
foolishly  left  ray  home,  and  wjis  too  proud  to  return.*  This 
vessel  proved  to  be  a  privateer,  about  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
the  Buenos- Ayrcan  government,  but  after  a  tedious  voyage  of 
sixty  days,  he  and  three  others  were  put  on  shore  at  the  capital, 
as  unfit  for  service.  *  No  allowance,*  he  tells  us,  '  was  made  for 
my  services  during  the  voyage,  and,  with  my  wardrobe  tied  in  a 
little  bundle,  I  once  more  found  myself  homeless,  and  friendless, 
in  a  strange  land,  among  a  people  with  whose  language  and  cus¬ 
toms  I  was  unacquainted,  and  the  prospect  of  starvation  staring 
me  in  the  face.*  This  was  a  sufficiently  appalling  condition,  yet 
the  elasticity  of  youth  kept  him  from  despair.  He  obtained  a 
situation  in  a  fancy  and  perfumery  store,  which  he  retained  for 
some  months,  and  ultimately  left,  with  the  consent  of  his 
employer,  to  enter  the  army  of  the  republic.  He  was  entrusted 
with  a  commission,  and  was  soon  ordered  to  join  General 
Ramarez,  under  whom  his  first  battle  was  fought.  It  was  a 
sanguinary  encounter,  in  which,  as  in  all  the  other  actions 
recorded,  the  loss  of  life  was  far  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  engaged,  than  is  usual  in  European  wiirfarc.  Indeed, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  ferocity  and  carnage  on 
these  occasions  were  terrible.  AVe  know  nothing  like  them  in 
modern  times.  European  battles  are  mere  child*s  play  com¬ 
pared  with  them.  The  worst  passions  of  the  human  breast  are 
allowed  free  play,  and  each  party  in  its  turn  seeks  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  other.  In  the  present  case,  the  army  of  Ramarez 
was  victorious,  and  fully  availed  itself  of  the  licence  conceded 
on  such  occasions. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  disgusting 
details  of  South  American  warfare,  neither  can  w  e  follow  the  per¬ 
sonal  historj’  of  Colonel  King  without  occupying  much  more  space 
than  other  claims  permit.  Our  object  will  be  best  attained  by 
presenting  our  readers  with  such  extracts  as,  while  they  illus¬ 
trate  the  nature  of  his  work,  will  give  the  clearest  insight  into 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  rulers  who 
exercise  a  paramount  influence  over  its  destinies.  Keeping  this 
in  mind,  we  shall  pay  little  attention  to  consecutive  narrative, 
but  shall  cull  from  various  parts  of  the  volume  such  passages  as 
best  suit  our  purpose. 

Hying  from  one  of  the  murderous  conflicts  in  which  it  was 
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his  fortune  to  cngjige,  Colonel  King  narrates  an  incident  that 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  temper  of  the  people.  The  habits  of 
old  Spain  arc,  in  this  respect,  but  too  faithfully  copied  by  its 
Americau  descendants.  The  analogy  should  be  kept  in  mind 
ill  justice  to  the  latter,  and  to  prevent  partial  and  hasty  con¬ 
clusions  respecting  the  influence  of  forms  of  goveriment.  Such 
atrocities  have  recently  been  perpetrated  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
arc  clearly  apart  both  "from  monarchy  and  republicanism.  Their 
origin  must  be  searched  for  in  other  and  deeper  causes.  On 
the  occasion  we  refer  to,  the  fugitives  being  overtaken  by  a 
superior  force,  and  being  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  w  ant  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  water,  determined,  after  a  brave  resistance,  on 
offering  to  capitulate.  Captain  Boedo  was  their  messenger,  and 
what  follow  ed  will  bo  best  described  in  our  author's  w  ords  : — 

*  The  brave  and  beloved  Captain  Boedo,  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken,  was  selected  as  our  messenger  for  the  occasion ;  and  he  left 
the  breastwork  just  as  a  large  body  of  Echagua's  troops  had  com¬ 
menced  a  movement  towards  us.  Seeing  the  flag,  they  halted  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards.  Boedo  met  them,  delivered 
his  message,  and  was  instantly  brought  out  in  front  of  their  column, 
his  hands  were  tied  behind  him,  and  without  further  ceremony,  he 
was  shot  before  our  eyes !  This  murder  was  instantly  followed  by  a 
headlong  assault,  and  at  the  same  time  arose  from  our  retreat  the 
agonizing  yell  of  hopeless  vengeance.  The  cold-blooded  act  of  cruelty 
and  perfldy  rendered  most  of  our  companions  almost  frantic  with 
rage,  and  they  fought  with  such  desperation  and  slaughter,  that  our 
enemies  were  once  more  forced  to  retire,  and  with  them,  to  our 
astonishment,  some  forty  of  our  own  men  rushed  from  the  enclosure, 
and  attempted  to  cover  their  desertion  in  the  general  retreat ;  few, 
however,  accomplished  their  design,  for  they  were  a  close  mark,  and 
the  carbines  of  our  indignant  troops  brought  many  of  them  to  a  dis¬ 
graceful  death.  Another  council  was  now  called  :  the  sufferings  of 
the  whole  body  had  become  intense,  officers  and  men  had  become 
perfectly  desperate,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  rather  than  stay  there, 
dying  inch  by  inch,  we  would  make  a  sortie,  and  fall  upon  the  sabres 
ol  our  enemy.  General  Ramarez,  the  good,  the  brave  man,  was 
alone  in  opposition  to  this  measure.  '  Gladly,'  said  he,  *  would  I 
give  my  own  life  as  a  hostage  for  such  gallant  fellows,  would  such 
an  act  appease  yon  bloody  monster.'  His  words  were  interrupted  at 
this  moment  by  ibe  discovery  that  our  barricade  was  on  fire,  whether 
by  accident  or  design  I  know  not,  but  the  flames  rose  and  crackled 
so  fiercely  among  the  dry  timbers  and  wood-work  of  the  carts,  that 
to  stay  them  was  impossible.  The  whole  body  rushed  forth ;  and 
in  an  instant  we  were  fighting  for  life  on  every  hand,  the  enemy 
having  completely  hemmed  us  in,  in  a  common  centre.  During  the 
fray  I  received  a  blow  upon  my  breast  from  the  butt  end  of  a  musket, 
which  fractured  my  ribs,  and  felled  me  to  the  ground.  In  attempting 
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to  rise,  I  was  instantly  seized  by  two  men,  and  on  looking  about  me, 
I  discovered  several  of  our  friends  prisoners  like  myself,  and  among 
them  General  Ramarez. 

*  The  fight  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  yet  the  ground  was  strewn 
about  me  with  the  dead  and  dying,  for  so  long  as  a  man  had  been 
found  in  the  attitude  of  resistance,  he  was  put  to  the  sword.  Poor 
Ramarez !  his  fate  we  all  knew.  No  ceremony  was  required  by  these 
butchers  ;  and  without  trial,  or  even  the  calling  of  a  council  to  give 
his  death  the  colour  of  an  execution,  as  soon  as  the*  skirmish  was 
over,  he  was  led  before  the  little  remnant  of  his  own  army,  his  arms 
pinioned,  a  guard  at  his  side,  and  a  file  of  soldiers  following  in  his 
rear.  Clasping  my  hands  to  heaven,  I  whispered  a  prayer  for  his 
soul.  No  word  was  spoken  ;  but  as  the  brave  man  knelt  before  his 
murderers,  he  cast  upon  me  a  long,  an  earnest  look,  which  I  shall 
never  forget,  and  at  the  next  instant  fell  dead  before  me.  The 
butchery  of  the  gallant  officer  was  accomplished,  but  the  hellish 
purpose  of  his  murder  was  not  appeased.  The  lifeless  head  of 
Ramarez  was  severed  from  his  body  on  the  spot,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  sent  as  a  tropliy  through  the  seditious  towns  of  the 
republic. 

‘The  prisoners  were  now  all  stripped  of  their  clothing,  expecting 
momentary  death, — an  expectation  not  at  all  allayed  by  the  repeated 
assurance  of  our  captors,  that  they  would  ‘  shoot  us  by  and  by.*  The 
merchandise  of  the  caravan,  which  Ramarez  had  ordered  to  be  held 
sacred  to  its  owners,  was  now  taken  possession  of  by  the  soldiers  of 
Echagua ;  the  prisoners  were  placed  under  an  escort,  and  we  left  the 
place  of  blood,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  join  our  lost  comrades  in  eternity.’ — pp.  32 — 35. 

On  another  occasion,  when  flying  before  a  superior  «and  vic¬ 
torious  enemy,  Colonel  King  and  his  companions  found  refuge 
amongst  the  Chiriviones  Indians,  of  whom  he  gives  a  highly 
favourjiblc  description,  the  bright  colouring  of  which  is  probably, 
in  some  measure,  attributable  to  the  security  and  repose  they 
furnished.  The  manner  of  tlicir  reception  was  characteristic, 
and  the  treatment  received,  merited  a  better  return  than  was 
made  by  one  of  the  fugitives : — 

*  As  we  neared  the  towns,’  (says  Col.  King),  'which  we  had  seen  at  a 
distance,  we  saw  occasional  plots  of  growing  corn,  and  flocks  of  sheep; 
and  finally  encountered  a  small  body  of  warriors,  each  armed  with  a 
short  spear,  and  with  no  covering,  except  a  cloth  about  the  loins.  The 
only  ornament  which  they  wore  was  singular  enough,  a  button  fastened 
so  as  to  cover  the  hollow  of  the  under  lip,  by  passing  the  eye  of  the 
button  through  the  lip  near  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  securing  it 
with  some  small  object  on  the  inside ;  this  every  man  wore.  Their 
complexion  was  of  a  clear,  light  copper  colour,  and  their  features 
and  forms  regular  and  symmetrical.  By  this  band,  who  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance,  we  were  notified  to  halt ;  and,  without  a  word  or 
sign  further  than  that,  they  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
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the  towns  to  make  known  our  approach.  The  messenger  soon  re- 
turned  with  others,  and  by  signs  we  were  directed  to  advance,  the 
Indians  still  keeping  their  position  at  about  forty  paces  from  us.  We 
followed  as  they  led,  and  at  about  half  a  mile,  on  reaching  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  high  roll,  we  discovered  the  entire  body  of  their  warriors, 
numbering  about  five  hundred,  drawn  up  in  a  single  line  to  receive 
us.  What  would  be  their  disposal  of  us  was  of  course  a  mystery, 
and  the  source  of  much  surmise ;  but,  accustomed  as  we  had  been  to 
the  merciless  usage  of  our  own  race,  few  of  us  expected  any  thing  but 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  savage.  Having  arrived  within  about  fifty 
yards  of  their  line,  a  signal  was  given  that  we  should  again  halt.  We 
obeyed ;  and  immediately  four  of  their  body  advanced  about  fifteen 
paces  towards  us,  and  made  a  sign  of  friendship,  by  placing  the  right 
hand  upon  the  left  breast.  We  replied,  by  making  the  same  sign. 
They  then  ordered  us  by  signs  to  dismount,  which  was  instantly 
complied  with.  Ponci  and  myself  then  advanced,  and  as  we  neared 
the  chief,  he  pronounced  the  Spanish  word  *  Amigo!  amigo!*  (Friend! 
friend  !)  I  answered  with  the  same  word.  He  then  demanded,  in 
broken  Spanish,  that  we  should  give  them  our  horses.  This  was 
evidently  a  test  of  our  sincerity.  I  replied  that  he  should  have  them, 
provided  they  were  restored  to  us ;  and  immediately  had  the  horses 
led  forward,  and  placed  in  their  bands.  After  about  ten  minutes, 
during  which  time  they  conversed  among  themselves,  the  horses 
were  sent  back ;  and  having  thus  secured  their  entire  confidence,  we 
were  at  once  admitted  to  their  hospitality.* — pp.  106 — 108. 

The  answer  of  one  of  the  Indian  ehiefs,  on  Colonel  King's 
asking  him  if  he  w  ould  not  like  to  beeonie  a  Christian,  furnishes 
painful  evidenee  of  the  wrong  done  to  our  faith  by  the  mis- 
conduet  of  its  professors.  ^  Speaking  in  a  low  tone,  and  slowly 
shaking  his  head,  he  said,  Christian  I  no,  no  no ;  Cliristian  very 
bad — Christian  fight  his  brother ;  Chirivione  fight  his  enemy — 
Chirivione  live  happy.'  AVho  ean  wonder  that  Christianity 
makes  such  slow  progress  in  the  world,  when  its  approach  is 
everj'wherc  heralded  by  the  crimes  of  its  professors.  ^leii  bear¬ 
ing  its  name  belie  its  precepts,  and  constitute  the  most  formid¬ 
able  obstacle  to  its  diffusion.  Uncivilised  tribes  know  nothing 
of  it  but  w  hat  they  learn  from  the  conduct  of  its  professors,  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  their  regarding  it  with 
suspicion  and  hostility.  Even  the  more  cultivated  men  of 
Europe  refuse  to  search  its  records,  in  order  to  learn  its  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  wc  may  well,  therefore,  excuse  the  inhabitants  of 
the  forest  w  ho  condemn  our  religion  on  account  of  the  bad  lives 
of  its  nominal  disciples.  The  hardest  task  wdiich  our  mission¬ 
aries  have  to  accomplish,  is  the  removal  of  the  prejudice  thus 
created  against  the  truths  they  preach. 

An  amusing  incident  is  recorded  in  the  course  of  one  of  our 
author  s  military  adventures.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  small. 
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battalion,  and  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  falling  in  with 
piu*ties  of  the  enemy,  when  he  tells  ns : — 

*  On  passing  through  the  wood  of  Baratii,  our  advance-guard  sud¬ 
denly  came  in,  stating  that  from  a  noise  a-hcad,  they  were  sure  that 
a  body  of  men  must  be  approaching.  Their  report  led  me  to  suppose 
that  the  enemy  had  anticipated  our  movement,  and  were  coming  to 
meet  us.  I  immediately  ordered  every  man  to  his  post,  and  con¬ 
tinued  advancing.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sound  was  distinctly  heard, 
but  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  sound  that  would  arise  from  the 
movement  of  a  body  of  men.  There  was  no  clattering  of  horses’ 
hoofs,  no  distinct  voice,  but  a  continuous  Babel-like  confusion  of 
sounds,  as  if  a  regiment  of  old  women  were  all  chattering  together. 
Still  we  advanced  at  a  slow  pace;  when,  lo!  on  turning  a  sharp 
promontory,  we  beheld  about  two  hundred  monkeys,  swinging  them¬ 
selves  from  tree  to  tree,  twisting  their  long  tails  around  the  branches, 
and  all  enjoying  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  and  action.  As 
we  came  in  sight,  however,  all  was  suddenly  as  silent  as  death — not 
a  creature  among  them  moved — each  monkey  stopping  in  his  career 
of  fun,  in  the  precise  position  in  which  we  discovered  them.  Some 
hung  pendant  by  their  tails  from  the  branches,  some  lying  out¬ 
stretched  upon  a  limb,  and  others,  in  the  act  of  climbing,  remained 
with  their  long  arms  clinging  to  the  tree.  Each  played  the  part  of  a 
dead  monkey  ;  and,  after  the  first  moment  of  mortification  at  having 
arrayed  and  rallied  my  men  for  such  a  piece  of  ridicule,  I  could  not 
resist  joining  in  the  universal  roar  of  laughter  that  followed  the  dis¬ 
covery.  Some  of  the  least  subordinate  men  levelled  their  pieces  at 
the  innocent  creatures  that  had  produced  a  temporary  excitement 
among  us,  but  I  instantly  ordered  that  not  one  of  them  should  be 
harmed ;  and  we  left  them,  no  doubt  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  fortunate  escape.’ — pp.  130,  131. 

The  superstition  of  the  people  throughout  the  republic  is  ex¬ 
treme.  Christianity  is  known  only  as  a  system  of  puerile  forms, 
which  debase  the  intellect  and  brutalize  the  heart.  Popery  ex¬ 
ists  in  its  worst  forms,  and  the  national  mind  is  shaped  to  its 
pleasure.  It  revels  in  undisturbed  possession,  and  he  who 
would  know  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  should  read  such  volumes 
as  the  one  before  us.  With  the  deceitfulness  of  '  the  man  of 
sin,’  it  conceals  its  worst  features  in  Britain  and  America,  and 
is,  in  consequence,  searccly  believed  to  be  the  thing  it  really  is. 
But  let  it  be  seen  as  it  reveals  itself  in  less  enlightened  commu¬ 
nities,  and  he  can  be  no  friend  to  human  improvement  who  he¬ 
sitates  to  denounce  it  as  the  enemy  of  liberty,  and  the  destroyer 
of  the  charities  of  life.  Our  author  w^as  perfectly  free  from  all 
pretence  to  what  worldly  men  term  sanctimoniousness ;  yet  the 
following  incident  w  ill  show  the  suspicious  and  relentless  cruelty 
with  which  even  he  was  persecuted.  He  was  at  this  time  an 
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officer  of  the  state,  waiting  at  Jujuy  for  the  arrival  of  an  attend- 
ant. 

*  It  is  proper  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that  I  was  in  what  is  very 
significantly  termed  a  Catholic  country  ;  or,  to  be  more  explanatory, 
u  country  governed  by  the  Catholic  religion ;  for  although  the  civil 
authority  of  the  country  is  stern,  and  the  military  sway  almost  bound¬ 
less,  the  ecclesiastical  is  supreme ;  and  woe  to  the  luckless  wight  who 
falls  into  its  grasp.  All  must  own  submission  and  pay  obeisance  to 
the  church ;  and  the  governor,  the  general,  or  the  judge,  whatever 
may  be  his  own  private  tenets,  must  hail  the  passing  host  with  bended 
knee,  or  suffer  the  severest  punishment  of  an  offended  priesthood  for 
his  temerity.  The  holy  host,  as  it  is  termed,  is  borne  by  a  procession 
of  friars,  beaded  with  one  bearing  an  image  of  the  Saviour.  At  his 
side  is  another,  carrying  a  small  bell,  which,  by  a  continual  tinkle, 
gives  notice  of  their  approach.  These  are  preceded,  at  a  distance  of 
lorty  or  fifty  yards,  by  priests,  with  soldiers  on  either  side,  ready  to 
strike  down  all  who  are  not  kneeling  at  their  approach. 

'  I  was  at  the  market-place,  as  before  stated,  in  conversation  with 
my  friend,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  my  servant,  and  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  attached  to  his  mule.  The 
sound  of  a  bell  at  length  reached  my  ear,  but  I  was  in  earnest  con- 
versation  and  gave  it  no  heed,  when  suddenly  I  received  a  blow  from 
behind  which  threw  me  a  little  forward,  and  knocked  my  garro  into  the 
dirt.  I  turned  to  resent  the  insult,  and  met  the  frown  of  an  exaspe¬ 
rated  friar.  He  was  preceding  the  host,  accompanied  by  his  guard, 
from  the  musket  of  one  of  whom  I  had  received  the  blow.  But,  as  I 
always  scrupulously  conformed,  outwardly,  at  least,  to  the  customs  of 
the  country,  1  instantly  fell  upon  my  knees,  by  the  side  of  my  friend, 
who  had  discovered  the  cause  of  our  interruption  in  time  to  escape 
the  holy  displeasure  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  host. 

*  The  procession  passed  on.  I  felt  that  I  had  committed  a  crime 
Bufiicient  to  draw  a  watchful  eye  towards  me,  yet  trusted  that  no 
further  note  would  be  taken  of  the  circumstance.  It  was  a  vain 
trust,  however ;  for,  in  the  space  of  eight  hours,  I  was  arrested  for 
contumely  towards  the  holy  church,  and,  without  trial  or  examination 
of  any  kind,  cast  into  a  loathsome  cell.* — pp.  149 — 150. 

In  this  dungeon  he  remained  nearly  four  months,  and  when  at 
length  released — which  was  effected  with  considerable  difficulty 
— he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  town  within  twenty-four  hours. 
On  his  journey  thence  he  fell  in  with  the  family  of  Capt.  Boedo, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  a  religious  festival  held  in  their  neigh- 
Iwurhood.  His  account  of  the  scene  we  transcribe,  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  religious  and  social  habits  of  the  people. 

*  As  this  was  a  religious  festival,  great  numbers  of  infants  were 
brought  in  for  baptism,  and  the  little  capella  (or  church)  was  literally 
crowded  with  mothers  bearing  in  their  arms  the  precious  objects  of 
their  religious  ns  well  as  maternal  solicitude. 
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‘  The  ceremonies  each  day  began  with  early  mass ;  after  which 
came  the  mate  and  breakfast,  and  next  gambling,  horse-racing,  and 
other  sports,  in  all  of  which  the  priests  partook  with  a  relish  equal  to 
that  of  the  most  profane.  Merchants  were  also  there,  who  brought 
goods  in  their  platacas,  (a  kind  of  leathern  trunk,)  which  were 
opened  upon  the  ground,  and  their  valuables  thus  exposed  for  sale  ; 
and  a  good  mart  they  made  of  it,  inasmuch  as  the  lovers  and 
maidens  of  the  interior  seldom  met  with  so  fair  an  opportunity  for 
the  purchase  of  the  numerous  little  et  cetera  attendant  upon  court¬ 
ship  and  marriage. 

‘  The  higher  class  of  visitors,  with  the  priests,  did  their  gambling 
in-doors;  but  the  more  common  people  (and  of  these  I  shall  now 
write  as  characteristic  of  the  country)  were  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  bull’s  hide  their  table,  and  of  conducting  their  play  in  the 
open  air.  Let  us  describe  one  party  as  characteristic  of  the  whole,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  country,  for  what  was  seen  here  may 
be  seen  in  all  the  country  places  of  the  republic.  The  reader  must 
imagine  a  bandy-legged,  clumsy,  hard-featured  fellow,  with  no  panta¬ 
loons,  but  with  drawers  neatly  ruftled  about  the  ankle ;  his  poncha  wound 
into  a  sash,  and  tied  about  bis  waist,  instead  of  hanging  in  its  usual 
grace  from  his  shoulders ;  his  sword  hanging  or  projecting  from 
beneath  its  folds ;  his  spurs,  with  rowels  measuring  about  throe 
inches  from  point  to  point,  and  the  heavy  chains  attached  to  them 
clanking  at  every  step  as  he  moves  along  with  a  lazy,  swinging 
gait,  and,  with  an  equivocal  smile,  accost  another,  who  is, 
perhaps,  the  outward  counterpart  of  himself.  He  says  to  the 
other — 

‘  ‘  Amigo,  will  you  play  V 

*  *  Yes;  but  we  are  only  two :  it  needs  four.* 

*  *  Let  us  find  others,  then.*- 

‘  The  other  two  are  soon  found,  and  tliey  make  a  party  of  four — 
rough  fellows,  but  good-natured.  A  bull's  hide  is  produced,  and 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  upon  the  four  corners  of  which  they  seat 
themselves,  each  taking  the  precaution  to  throw  his  knife  upon  the 
hide  beside  him,  as  an  intimation  that  there  is  to  be  no  foul  play 
during  the  game.  The  cards  are  then  produced,  the  money  put 
up,  and  the  game  proceeds.  A  very  small  quantity  of  gin  or  rum  is 
sometimes  used  by  these  people,  but  never  to  excess.  While  some 
were  thus  amusing  themselves,  others  were  engaged  in  horse-racing, 
feats  with  the  lasso,  etc.* — pp.  177 — 179. 

Numerous  incidents  are  mentioned  explanatory  of  the  character 
of  the  chief  political  actors  in  the  revolutions  of  the  country ; 
and,  we  regret  to  say,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they 
awaken  disgust  and  abhorrence.  Quiroga  is  one  of  these,  a 
despot  of  the  worst  class,  suspicious,  mercenary,  and  brutal. 
Some  of  our  own  countrymen  were,  a  few  years  since,  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  tyranny.  A  Joint  Stock  Association  was  formed  for 
the  working  of  mines  in  the  province  of  llioja,  and  the  s^iccula- 
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tiou  proving  successful,  Quiroga  exacted  large  sums  from  the 
company,  and  recklessly  imprisoned  and  flogged  the  workmen, 
until  they  were  eompelled  to  abandon  their  operations.  Failing 
to  obtain  redress,  such  of  the  men  as  possessed  the  means  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe ;  but  others,  amongst  whom  were  two  Ger- 
mans,  named  Frederick  and  Wilhelm,  were  compelled,  by  want 
of  funds,  to  remain.  The  latter  of  these  was  soon  afterwards 
arrested,  under  a  false  charge  of  being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  governor,  and  Frederick,  between  whom  and  him 
there  existed  a  friendship  unhappily  rare  for  its  purity  and 
depth,  earnestly  besought  the  tyrant  for  his  release,  llis  ex¬ 
citement  threatened  his  sanity ;  but  hearing  at  length  that  the 
sentence  of  death  was  passed,  ‘  a  deliberate  calm  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  his  soul,’  and  he  resolved,  though  at  the  sacritice 
of  himself,  to  save  his  friend.  Though  the  extract  is  somewhat 
long,  we  cannot  curtail  what  follows. 

‘  He  immediately  procured  a  fleet  horse,  and  riding  to  the  guard¬ 
house,  where  Wilhelm  was  confined,  and  which  stood  near  the 
residence  of  Quiroga,  he  dismounted,  and  leaving  his  horse  with  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  said  calmly — 

*  ‘  Captain,  I  am  going  to  the  governor  to  obtain  a  reprieve  for 
my  friend;  should  the  governor  send  an  order  to  that  effect,  you 
will  please  give  him  my  horse.* 

*  llaving  obtained  a  promise  of  compliance,  he  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Quiroga ;  and  passing  the  guard  at  the  entrance,  found 
him  alone. 

‘  ‘Governor,’  he  said,  ‘  you  may  know  the  object  of  my  visit ;  it 
is  to  intercede  once  more  for  my  friend.  You  have  been  mis¬ 
informed  respecting  him ;  he  is  not  capable  of  joining  in  any 
conspiracy,  and  is  innocent  of  this  charge.  I  beg  oi  you  to  release 
him.’ 

*  Quiroga  looked  upon  him,  and  with  an  infernal  smile,  said — 

*  ‘You  must  forget  your  friend  ;  he  has  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 
Do  you  not  know  that  when  I  condemn  a  man  I  seldom  forgive 
him?* 

*  *  But  he  is  my  only  friend !’  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  falling 
upon  his  knees  and  bursting  into  tears ;  *  he  is  my  only  friend  !  and 
if  you  kill  him  you  will  kill  me.  Senor!  senor !  he  is  incapable  of 
this  act !  He  has  not  the  heart !  he  has  not  the  power  I  Even  now 
he  cannot  speak  the  Spanish  language.  Senor!  I  entreat  you,  spare 
him  ?’ 

'  *  If  he  docs  not  understand  the  Spanish  language,*  said  the 
cold-blooded  tyrant,  ‘  he  will  not  need  to  learn  it  now.  Go — leave 

me  ;  you  can  say  nothing  that  will  alter  my  determination,  or  save 
his  life.* 

Is  it  so,  monster  ?  exclaimed  Frederick,  springing  to  his  feet, 
and  levelling  a  pistol  at  the  very  breast  of  Quiroga.  ‘  Speakone 
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word,  und  you  die  !  1  have  come  to  liberate  my  friend,  and  I  will 

do  it.’ 

‘  lie  then  approached  the  door,  and  turned  the  key.  The  tyrant 
saw  resolution  in  his  eye,  and  trembled. 

‘  ‘  See,'  continued  the  German,  ‘  I  have  saved  you  the  trouble  of 
drawing  the  order  for  his  release ;  it  is  all  ready,  together  with  his 
passport,  and  wants  only  your  signature,  w  hich  you  w  ill  please  afli.x 
to  it  instantly.' 

‘  Quiroga  knit  his  brows,  and  hesitated. 

*  *  Come,  Senor,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  My  life  you  may  have, 
and  you  shall  be  welcome  to  it,  but  you  must  sign  these  papers ! 
Hesitate  one  minute  longer,  and  I  swear  that  I  will  deprive  you  of 
the  power  to  commit  more  murders.* 

*  There  was  no  alternative  :  the  papers  were  signed.  The  German 
went  to  the  door,  still  keeping  Quiroga  at  bay,  beckoned  one  of  the 
guard,  and  handing  him  the  paper,  said  calmly — 

*  ‘  Here  is  the  governor’s  order  for  the  release  of  the  foreigner 
Wilhelm;  he  commands  you  to  deliver  it  instantly  to  the  captain  of 
the  guard.* 

**  Then  returning,  he  again  fastened  the  door,  and  taking  a  scat, 
said  quietly, 

'  ‘  Now,  governor,  I  will  have  a  half-hour's  conversation  with 
you.' 

*  Upon  the  margin  of  the  order  of  release,  Frederick  had  written 
a  few  words  in  the  German  language,  directing  his  friend  to  take 
the  horse  that  the  captain  would  deliver  to  him,  and  escape,  without 
a  moment’s  delay,  from  the  province. 

‘  This  self-sacrificed  man  conversed  with  Quiroga  for  a  full  hour, 
lie  spoke  of  the  injuries  that  himself  and  companions  had  so  unjustly 
suffered  at  his  hands^  and  entreated  him  to  adopt  a  different  course 
of  conduct  towards  his  fellow-men.  ‘  By  humanity  and  goodness,’ 
said  he,  ‘  you  will  win  their  confidence  and  love  to  such  a  degree 
that  you  need  fear  no  conspiracy  against  your  life ;  but  by  pursuing 
your  present  course,  be  assured  that  the  sword  of  Damocles  will  for 
ever  hang  above  you,  ready  at  any  moment,  even  as  it  now  is,  to  fall 
and  destroy  you. 

'  Wearied  with  his  imprisonment,  Quiroga  at  length  said — 

'  *  Well,  Senor  Frederick,  you  have  accomplished  your  object ; 
your  friend  is  secure,  and  I  suppose  you  are  ready  to  retire.' 

'  'After  I  have  obtained  from  you  a  single  promise,*  he  replied. 

'  '  Well,  what  is  that  ?*j 

‘ '  I  wish  you  to  promise,  on  your  honour,  as  a  Spanish- American, 
that  you  will  order  no  pursuit  within  one  hour  from  this  moment.' 

promise  it,’  said  Quiroga,  taking  out  his  watch.  'Go;  if 
you  can  escape  in  that  time,  you  shall  not  be  harmed.' 

'  Bowing  politely,  the  German  retired  ;  but  he  had  been  rnore 
thoughtful  on  behalf  of  his  friend  than  himself.  He  had  provided 
no  horse  for  his  own  escape  ;  and  rather  than  lose  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  one,  he  trusted  in  his  ability  to  reach  the  hills,  and 
thus  elude  pursuit. 
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‘  As  I  have  before  slated,  the  Spaniard  regards  his  word  as  more 
sacred  than  his  life,  and  even  Quiroga  would  not  break  his. 

‘ '  With  his  watch  in  his  hand,'  continued  my  informant,  ‘  he  paced 
his  apartment  in  frantic  impatience ;  and  on  the  moment  when  the 
hour  had  expired,  he  sprang  to  the  porch,  exclaiming— 

*  *  Pursue  the  foreigner !  A  hundred  ounces  to  him  who  brings 
me  the  head  of  the  foreigner,  Frederick  !* 

‘  Pursuit  was  instantly  made  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  poor  fellow  saw  the  hunters  on  his  track.  He  had 
just  reached  a  passage  in  the  hills,  when  they  perceived  him. 
Entering  the  first  recess  that  presented  itself,  he  ran  forward  and 
took  refuge  in  the  narrow  cleft  of  a  huge  rock,  hoping  they  would 
pass  without  discovering  him ;  but  it  was  a  vain  hope  :  there  he  was 
found,  and  there,  fighting  for  his  life,  he  fell,  pierced  with  a  dozen 
weapons. 

*  Wilhelm  escaped  into  the  province  of  Catamarca,  and  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe.* — pp.  210 — 214. 

The  political  condition  of  the  people  is  depressed  and  humi¬ 
liating.  Military  adventurers  rule  the  country,  and  their  reckless 
disregard  of  life  and  property  has  broken  down  the  spirit  of  the 
provinces.  Under  the  name  of  patriotism  and  the  forms  of 
self-government,  the  worst  species  of  tyranny  is  maintained :  and 
each  despot  in  his  turn,  signalizes  his  rule  by  indiscnmiiiate 
slaughter  and  confiscation.  In  the  meantime  the  people  look  on, 

*  so  completely  subdued,'  as  our  author  on  one  occasion  remarks, 

‘  by  the  horrors  already  suftered,  that  they  seemed  ready  at  any 
moment  to  throw  up  their  garros,  and  cry  vives  I  to  whomsoever 
should  prove  himself  the  most  powerful.'  General  I'az  is 
honourably  distinguished  amongst  his  contemporaries,  and  wc 
regret  that  his  fortune  has  not  equalled  his  merits.  Rosas,  the 
present  dictator,  is  a  man  of  different  character,  whose  career 
and  policy  are  depicted  by  Colonel  King  in  the  darkest  colours. 
He  *  is  a  man  of  most  acute  and  subtle  perceptions.  He  seems 
to  understand  the  weakness  of  man's  nature,  and  has  made  it 
liis  study  to  play  upon  that  weakness  in  whatever  form  it  might 
present  itself.'  In  order  that  his  position  should  be  known, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  condition  of  parties  be  understood. 
Torn  into  various  factions,  animated  by  the  most  relentless  hos¬ 
tility  towards  each  other,  this  intriguing  and  unscrupulous  ad¬ 
venturer  has  succeeded  in  rendering  them  the  instruments  of 
his  ambition.  For  some  time  past  his  powxr  has  been  absolute, 
and  the  country  has  literally  groaned  beneath  his  cruelties. 
The  following  extract  will  explain  the  political  parties  of  the 
republic,  and  show  our  readers  how  the  supremacy  of  Rosas  is 
maintained. 

A  form  of  government  unfortunately  too  liberal  in  perspective, 
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and  consequently  too  popular,  had  treacherously  led  the  whole 
country  into  a  snare.  The  fundamental  principles  of  that  form  were, 
in  few  words,  the  entire  independence  of  each  separate  province, 
except  so  far  as  a  unity  of  action  might  be  found  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  business  with  foreign  powers,  or  for  the  defence  of  the 
common  territory  against  foreign  invasion.  The  idea  of  a  perfect 
state  sovereignty  was  so  alluring,  that  the  best  statesmen  in  the 
country  were  led  away  ;  and  the  masses,  at  first,  with  one  voice, 
bailed  its  advent  as  affording  the  ultimatum  of  their  notions  of  true 
liberty.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  people,  or  a  great  portion 
of  the  people,  after  years  of  trial,  and  after  becoming  satisfied  that 
the  system  itself,  aided  by  ambitious  and  bad  men,  was  the  cause  of 
all  their  internal  commotion  and  civil  wars,  determined  if  possible  to 
change  the  form,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  e  pluribus  unum,  consolidate 
the  discordant  elements  in  one  great  harmonious  whole,  with  an 
executive  and  representative  head,  directly  responsible  to  the  people, 

*  As  in  all  countries  professing  civilization,  there  arose  two  great 
political  parties,  each  advocating  and  contending  for  its  own  sepa¬ 
rate  views  and  measures,  for  what  they  might  consider  the  good  of 
the  whole;  or,  as  the  case  might  be,  best  calculated  to  accomplish 
their  own  private  ends.  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  master-spirit  of  the  time,  and  who  was  at  best  but  an  adventurer, 
with  unbounded  ambition,  aiming  as  he  was  at  more  than  a  dictator¬ 
ship  ;  at  a  power  that  should  transform  his  will  into  a  law,  and  en¬ 
able  him  to  invade  with  impunity  the  sanctity  of  private  rights,  to 
set  aside  with  his  own  word,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  transactions 
of  those  who  bore  the  name  of  lawgivers,  and  even  at  his  own  discre¬ 
tion,  and  without  responsibility,  to  take  the  lives  of  his  citizens ;  a 
power,  in  fact,  that  should  convert  the  government  into  a  despotism, 
and  the  people  into  slaves,  saw  in  the  proposed  cliange  an  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier  to  the  success  of  his  own  plans ;  and  reckless  of 
the  cost  to  the  people  and  the  country,  resolved  at  any  rate  to  stay 
the  current  of  popular  desire. 

'To  accomplish  this,  the  (so  called)  representatives  must  be 
moulded  to  his  will ;  the  necessary  elements  of  intrigue,  persuasion, 
and  bribery,  but  more  especially  coercion,  were  all  subsequently 
employed,  and  in  the  year  1834  (as  I  think),  he  obtained  from  that 
body  the  concession  of  la  summa  del  poder  publico  (the  entire  public 
power). 

‘  The  influence  of  the  immense  patronage  thus  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  one  bad  man,  would  of  itself  seem  sufficient,  if  managed 
with  cunning,  to  keep  a  people  in  subjection  ;  and  when  to  this  is 
added  the  control  of  the  army,  and  the  selection  of  its  officers,  it 
cannot  be  a  source  of  surprise  that  he  has  succeeded  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  object,  and  in  holding  his  position  at  the  severest 
cost  to  the  people. 

‘  The  representatives  once  subdued,  were  easily  held  in  a  pliant 
attitude  ;  and  as  the  people,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  naturally 
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hurl  this  corrupt  coalition  from  its  power,  the  influence  of  the  bayo* 
net  was  necessarily  brought  to  bear  upon  their  consciences.  Hence 
the  cloud  of  civil  war,  that  already  hung  as  with  a  frowning  curse 
above  the  land,  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  hence,  aided  by  his 
minions,  the  people  have  been  goaded  and  galled  into  an  occasional 
though  transient  quietude,  through  the  influence  of  his  military 
power. 

'  The  first  form  of  government  was  called  a  confederation,  and  the 
party  who,  with  Rosas  at  their  head,  sustained  it,  were  denominated 
Federals. 

*  The  other  party  who  desired  the  establishment  of  a  government 
with  a  liberal  constitution,  and  a  union  of  the  provinces  after  the 
manner  of  the  United  States  of  the  north,  were  denominated  Uni¬ 
tarians;  and  the  persecution  of  these  people  by  Rosas,  is  the  surest 
evidence  of  his  despotic  intentions.  The  freedom  of  political  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  even  of  speech,  was  denied  them ;  or,  if  exercised,  it 
was  so  exercised  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  at  the  risk  of  liberty  and 
of  life.  They  were  forbidden  admission  into  the  churches,  denied 
communion  at  the  Lord’s  table,  the  consolations  of  religion  at  the 
hour  of  death,  and,  after  death,  sepulture.  Not  only  excommuni¬ 
cation,  but  even  extermination  has  been  encouraged  and  preached 
as  an  act  of  religious  duty  ;  their  property  has  been  given  to  conhs- 
cation  to  glut  the  desires  of  greedy  satellites,  and  every  means  of 
cruelty  and  torment  has  been  employed  to  break  down  the  rising 
spirit  of  freedom  and  awe  them  into  submission.’ — pp.  232 — 235. 

The  atrocities  practised  by  this  monster  scarcely  admit  of 
parallel ;  and  we  wonder  that  the  patience  of  the  people  has  en¬ 
dured  so  long.  The  day  of  retribution,  however,  must  come, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  Outraged  humanity  will  at  length 
rise  against  the  tyrant.  !May  the  day  of  its  power  show  that  it 
has  learnt  wisdom  from  its  suftcrings.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
depict  the  scenes  referred  to  by  our  author.  They  are  too  re¬ 
volting  to  interest  a  benevolent  mind,  and  to  retail  them  would  be 
productive  of  no  beneficial  result.  The  follow  ing  brief  summary 
will  acquaint  our  readers  with  their  general  character. 

‘  1  he  statements  presented  in  this  work  may  perhaps  appear  to  the 
general  reader  mysterious  and  incomprehensible.  I  know  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  realize  these  atrocities  ;  yet  I  have  not  only  told 
nothing  but  the  truth,  but  what  has  been  told  affords  only  a  clue  to 
the  actual  horrors  committed.  I  have,  as  a  general  feature,  con¬ 
fined  my  statements  to  occurrences  that  fell  under  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  and  of  these  1  have  recorded  but  few.  Hence  the  facts  that 
I  have  given  serve  only  as  examples  in  the  terrible  account.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Don  Jose  Rivera  Indarte,  at  Monte  Video, 
in  the  year  1813,  a  table  is  given  containing  the  names  of  the 
principal  victims  of  Rosas’s  policy,  together  wdth  the  manner  of  their 
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several  deaths,  and  to  that  table  is  appended  the  following  summary 
of  persons  who  died  for  opinion's  sake  alone,  viz  : 

Poisoned  ........  4 

Throats  cut  .......  37G5 

Shot . 1303 

Assassinated  ......  722 


Total  ......  5884 

*  Add  to  this  the  number  killed  in  battle,  and  e.\ecuted  by  military 
orders,  at  a  very  moderate  computation  16,520,  and  we  have  by  this 
statement  a  grand  total  of  22,104  victims  to  the  sanguinary  pro¬ 
pensities  of  this  man  Rosas,  who  still  lives  and  governs  a  portion  of 
the  American  continent,  and  with  whom  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
eartli  are  on  terms  of  friendship  !’ — pp.  425,  426. 

Ill  closing  our  uoticc  of  Colonel  King's  volume,  we  merely 
add,  that  it  merits  and  will  amply  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  the  South  American  re¬ 
publics,  the  information  it  supplies  is  specially  opportune  ;  and 
if  duly  considered  by  our  rulers,  may  enable  us  to  confer  impor¬ 
tant  benefits  on  the  people  for  whom  our  interposition  has  been 
proffered. 


Art.  V. — The  Pictorial  History  of  England  during  the  last  Twenty  Years 
of  Ceorge  the  Third,  V’’ol.  iv.  pp.  733.  Knight:  London. 

This  volume  brings  down  the  history  of  our  country  to  the 
termination  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  and  finishes  the 
prescribed  task  of  the  historian.  It  may  be  a  question  with 
some,  w  hether  the  conclusion  of  the  w  ork  docs  not  approach  too 
nearly  to  our  own  time  to  constitute  permanent  and  effective  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  seldom  that  any  thing,  or  much  at  least,  except  the 
bare  facts  that  have  occurred,  can  be  stated  with  certainty  by  a 
contemporary  ;  even  the  consequences  resulting  from  them  can 
be  but  imperfectly  known ;  while  the  causes  and  combinations 
of  motives  which  gave  birth  to  and  modified  those  facts,  can 
seldom  be  known,  or  even  guessed  at,  till  long  after  the  actors 
have  quitted  the  stage  of  life.  If  this  difficulty  applies  to  facts, 
with  still  greater  emphasis  docs  it  hold  good  in  rcganl  to  the 
real  characters  of  the  actors ;  and,  perhaps,  of  no  man  will  it  be 
more  difficult  to  form  a  correct  and  dispassionate  estimate,  till 
every  thing  relating  to  him  shall  be  fully  known,  and  can  be 
canvassed  without  prejudice,  than  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Kven  now  it  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  find  a  man  wdio  can  write 
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R  life  of  Cromwell,  in  some  respects  the  great  prototype  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  with  strict  impartiality,  and  the  same  causes  which  still  make 
this  80  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  Protector,  will  long  operate  iu 
the  case  of  Buonaparte.  Another  difficulty,  as  regards  the 
latter,  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  history  has  been  falsified 
and  |>ervcrtcd  in  the  works  with  wdiich  the  press  in  France  has 
lately  teemed,  under  the  name  of  Memoirs ;  purporting,  of  course, 
to  have  been  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  tliey  bear,  but 
which  arc  in  many,  if  not  in  most  instances,  gross  fabrications ; 
and  yet  arc  frequently  written  with  so  much  tact  and  talent, 
the  anecdotes  and  opinions  being  so  cleverly  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  supposed  author,  and  with  the  few  things  in  the 
work  which  are  authentic,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false ;  others,  such  as  the  '  ^Icmoirs 
of  Madame  Campari,’  and  ‘  Madame  de  Genlis,’ — the  latter  at 
least  really  written  by  the  ostensible  author, — being  perfect  fabri¬ 
cations  of  facts  for  a  given  purpose,  and  well  calculated  to  answer 
it.  Of  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Bourienne  ’  again,  who  was  the  ])rivatc 
secretary  of  Napoleon,  and  whose  supposed  w  ork  for  that  reason 
has  been  quoted  as  high  authority,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
one  word  was  ever  written  by  him ;  and  we  much  question 
whether  any  history  of  Napoleon  founded  on  such  documents 
ns  arc  just  at  present  accessible,  will  stand  the  test  of 
time,  when  state  papers,  and  other  authorities  of  the  kind, 
from  which  only  authentic  history  can  be  compiled,  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  For  the  mere  purposes  of 
detailing  his  campaigns,  and  the  outward  effects  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  surface  of  European  society,  perhaps  materials 
Kufficicntly  authentic  may  already  be  procured ;  but  the  world, 
at  least  we  hope  so,  is  becoming  tired  of  hero-worship,  and 
more  and  more  inclined  to  look  *  quite  through  the  deeds  of 
men,’  back  to  their  motives,  and  on  to  their  effects ;  and  to 
draw  from  them  those  practical  inferences  which  all  history 
suggests,  and  but  for  which  it  would  be  useless.  After  all, 
however,  the  lessons  which  history  teaches,  though  valuable, 
Rrc  few,  arc  much  alike  in  all  ages,  and  might  be  learned  as 
well  from  former  times  as  from  our  owui,  if  men  were  not  more 
prone  to  attend  to  the  present  than  to  the  past,  and  merely  to  use 
their  eyes  than  to  exercise  their  understandings.  It  is  this 
propensity,  we  suppose,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  lesson,  till  the  world  itself  like  individual  man,  by  the  time 
it  shall  be  verging  on  old  age,  shall  have  acquired  a  little 
wisdom,  aud  shall  rate  the  great  disturbers  of  mankind  at  their 
real  value.  M  hen  that  time  arrives,  there  may  be  peace  on 
earth--but  not  till  then. 

This  part  of  the  Pictorial  History  contains  the  account  of  the 
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roast  celebrated  war  in  which  this  country  was  ever  engaged, 
Riul  of  the  exploits  of  our  great  cominanders  hy  sea  and  land. 
The  general  course  and  most  of  the  details  of  these  affairs  arc 
so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  enter  on  any  description  of 
them  here;  we  dismiss  this  portion  of  the  volume,  therefore, 
with  merely  stating,  that  it  is  well  and  clearly,  and  sometimes 
powerfully  written;  and  often  gives  a  better  notion  of  the 
events  on  which  it  treats,  than  most  other  works  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject. 

In  the  ’  meanwhile,  whether  from  exhaustion  or  from  the 
dawning  of  that  wisdom  of  which  w  e  have  before  spoken,  the 
extraordinary  course  of  war  and  bloodshed  wliich  rendered 
Europe,  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Moskw  a,  one  vast  slaughter¬ 
house,  has  already  been  succeeded  hy  as  extraordinary  a  peace ; 
so  general  as  has  scarcely  been  seen  on  earth  since  the  advent 
of  our  Lord ;  and  so  long,  that  it  is  almost  becoming  a  mark  of 
ajre  to  have  lived  in  times  of  war.  The  eff'orts  of  ambition  have 
been  forced  by  circumstances  to  take  a  new'  direction.  Popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  man  can  sit  still 
and  live.  Everything  is  ])ositivc  and  active;  all  literary  men 
write;  none  (except  poor  reviewers)  read;  we  have  no  time  to 
stand  or  walk,  but  arc  projected  at  the  rate  of  cannon-balls. 
Our  grandfathers  made  their  w  ills  before  taking  a  journey  from 
Bristol  to  London ;  now,  they  would  scarcely  have  time  to 
take  their  lunch,  before  they  were  at  home  again. 

Between  the  stagnant  times  of  Oeorge  the  First  and  Second, 
when  everybody  was  asleep  with  nobody  to  wake  them,  and  our 
day  when  everybody  must  be  awake,  and  nobody  goes  to  sleep 
at  all ; — from  that  time  when  art  and  science  w  ere  in  leading 
strings,  with  nobody  to  lead  them,  to  the  present,  when  every¬ 
body  leads  and  nobody  >vill  follow’,  except  upon  a  railway ; — 
between  those  times  and  ours,  the  latter  half  especially,  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  transition 
period.  To  say  nothing  of  the  tremendous  struggle  in  whicli 
all  Europe  was  engaged  for  the  preservation  of  its  political 
existence,  the  universal  mind  of  man  appears  to  have  been 
roused,  and  urged  in  every  possible  direction.  In  England, 
espccijdly,  a  diversity  of  pursuit  might  liave  been  anticipated. 
The  mortal  strife  in  which  the  continentjd  nations  were  en¬ 
gaged,  afforded  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  letters,  or  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  The  erection  of  national  monuments  or 
buildings,  the  creations  of  art,  the  productions  of  learning, 
would  give  but  little  satisfaction,  when  the  next  campaign 
might  possibly  destroy  them  all,  or  sweep  away  all  such  as 
w  ere  removable,  to  the  museums,  or  libraries,  of  a  foreign  state. 
In  our  country  these  hostile  causes  were  not  in  operation.  Our 
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part — iio  mean  one — in  the  grand  contest,  consisted  in  finding 
employment  for  the  common  enemy  in  other  countries ;  and  in 
supplying  the  sinews  of  war  to  other  states  who  could  not  find 
then/ for  themselves.  Our  countrjTneu  at  liome,  at  distance 
from  the  scenes  of  strife,  were  left  at  liberty  to  direct  their 
energies  to  other  and  more  peaceful  occupations. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  on  a  brief  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  among  them  during 
the  period  to  which  the  volume  before  us  refers,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  slight  sketeh  of  the  pecuniaiy 
sacrifices  which  the  nation  made  in  the  progress  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  war ;  as  illustrating  the  vast  resources  of  our  country, 
and  the  lavish  and  unsparing  use  which  was  made  of  them,  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  *  forcible  feebles'  of  his  party  w  ho  succeeded 
him.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the 
politics  of  the  times ;  w  e  have  our  opinions  of  course,  but  at 
present  we  confine  ourselves  to  facts.  The  evils  which  have 
resulted  from  the  policy  of  the  Pitf  school  are  obvious,  and 
have  been  felt  with  sufficient  severity.  What  other  evils — 
greater  or  less — wc  may  have  escaped  by  the  line  of  policy 
which  our  rulers  adopted,  we  cannot  now  decide. 

*  Pitt  had  already  laid  his  hands  upon  nearly  every  thing  out  of 
which  money  could  be  wrung  for  the  public  service  by  the  utmost 
skill  of  financial  chemistry ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  carry 
son)C  of  his  processes  somewhat  further ;  it  was  impossible  to  skin 
the  flint  stones,  but  the  sheep  might  be  shorn  a  little  closer;  and, 
accordingly,  scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  this  was  not  done. 
The  entire  annual  produce  of  the  new  taxes  enacted  in  each  year  of 
the  war,  down  to  the  first  overthrow  of  Buonaparte,  was  calculated 
as  follows,  at  the  times  when  they  were  proposed £4,000,000  in 
1802;  £12,500,000  in  1803 ;  £1,000,000  in  1804;  £1,560,000  in 
1805;  £6,0(K),000  in  1806;  £200,000  in  1808 ;  £1,617,600  in  1811 ; 
£1,495,000  in  1812;  £980,000  in  1813.  Down  to  this  last  date  no 
taxes,  or  none  of  any  significance,  had  been  repealed  ;  so  that, 
according  to  this  account,  the  entire  taxation  of  1813  must  have 
exceeded  that  of  1801  by  more  than  £30,000,000  sterling.  And  so 
it  actually  did.  (p.  648).  And  in  some  of  these  cases  the  Irish  budget 
was  not  included/ 

But,  in  addition  to  these  amounts,  the  following  sums  were 
also  raised  by  loans  and  exchequer  bills,  beyond  the  amount  of 
the  national  debt  redeemed,  in  each  of  the  fifteen  years  from 
1802  to  1816  inclusive — £14,638,254,  making  the  total  revenue 
^1,006,403;  in  1802,  £8,752,761,  making  in  all,  £47,862,153. 
in  1803 ;  and  so  on,  with  slight  variations,  down  to  the  years 
1S13  and  1814,  for  which  the  gross  amounts  were  respectively 
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i;108, 397,045  and  £105,698,106.  From  this  time  the  sums 
became  gradually  smaller. 

To  a  well  re^jjulated  mind,  it  can  be  no  consolation  under 
suti’erinp  to  find  that  others  suffer  with  it ;  but  a  word  or  hvo 
on  the  internal  state  of  France  at  the  time  when  we  were  suffer¬ 
ing  under  the  immense  load  of  taxation  above  described,  may 
serve  to  show’  at  what  a  cost  to  his  ow  n  people  the  ruler  of  that 
count!*}"  was  willing  to  earn"  on  his  plans  of  ambition  and  re¬ 
venge.  In  the  year  1810  a  Mr.  Walsh,  a  member  of  the 
American  legation  at  Paris,  published  a  work  on  the  genius  of 
the  French  government,  including  a  view*  of  the  taxation  of  the 
empire ;  from  which  volume  we  condense  a  few'  particulars.  All 
confidence  in  the  government  appeared  to  be  lost ;  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  had  no  control  over  the  disposal  of  the  revenue ; — a 
yearly  budget  w'as  produced,  in  w  hich  the  amount  of  the  real 
receipts  was  doubled ;  and  upon  which  '  no  reliance  w  hatever 
was  placed  by  any  well  informed  member  of  the  community.^ 

have,^  says  Mr.  AV.,  ^  carefully  comj)arcd  the  list  of  objects 
taxed  in  England,  particularly  those  w  hich  fall  under  the  excise, 
with  the  catalogue  of  France  ;  and  have  found  that  the  French 
government  have  omitted  none,  which  by  any  possibility  can  be 
rendered  productive.  In  England  they  have  studiously  avoided 
the  imposition  of  such  taxes  as  might  clog  the  industi*}",  or 
trench  too  far  on  the  necessities  of  the  people.  In  France  tlicse 
considerations  appear  to  have  had  no  weight ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  proportions  observed  in  England  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  lower  classes,  arc  there  wholly  disregarded.  No  comparison 
can  be  instituted,  as  to  the  moderation  and  lenity  with  which 
the  numerous  and  complicated  taxes  of  both  countries  arc  levied.^ 
Many  taxes  were  also  imposed  in  addition  to  those  known  in 
this  country,  and  all  of  the  heaviest  kind.  On  gateways,  chim¬ 
neys,  and  doors,  in  addition  to  windows;  the  droit  des  patentes, 
a  tax  on  persona  engaged  in  trades  and  professions ;  a  soil;  of 
land  tax,  w  hich  was  levied  with  the  same  vexatious  investigation 
and  exposures  as  our  income  tax,  fixed  by  government  at  five 
per  cent,  on  the  income,  and  from  which  no  relief  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  except  on  the  condition  that  the  person  complaining- 
shall  point  oat  some  other  estate  within  his  district  that  has  been 
undervalued .  Heavy  duties  w  ere  also  levied  on  all  legal  instru¬ 
ments,  on  extracts  from  registers  of  birtlis  and  d(*aths,  even  on 
judicial  jiroccedings.  No  landed  proprietor  could  cut  down  his 
own  timber,  without  giving  six  months  notice,  and  obtaining 
permission  of  government.  ^lany  other  most  vexatious  imposts 
w  ere  Icned,  which  we  cannot  enumerate ;  and  the  effects  were 
the  decay  of  the  great  towns,  the  general  decline  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  of  commerce  and  internal  trade.  Add  to 
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these  the  dorainion  of  a  military  police,  the  oppressions  of  the 
soldiery,  and  above  all  the  miseries  of  the  conscription.  It  ^vas 
the  vain  attempt  to  carry  out  his  system  wherever  his  power 
extended,  that  roused  against  Napoleon  not  only  the  crowned 
heads,  but  the  people  also,  of  all  the  European  stales,  and  which 
began  and  consummated  his  downfall. 

The  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  George  iii.  was  not  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  tremendous  political  convulsions,  which  took 
place  within  it,  than  for  the  great  revival  of  literature,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  was  probably  produced  by  that  awakening  of 
the  human  mind,  resulting  from  the  agitations  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  world.  The  autlior  of  this  section  of  the  history 
seems  half  inclined  to  think,  that  ‘  the  impressiveness  of  the 
great  chronological  event  formed  by  the  termination  of  one 
century  and  the  commencement  of  another,  had  been  wont  to 
act  whh  an  aw'akcning  and  fructifying  powder  upon  literary 
genius  in  this  island,’  and  that  ^nature  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  has  her  times  of  production,  and  of  comparative  rest 
and  inactivity.’  This  latter  conclusion  might  almost  have 
been  suspected  a  priori^  for  we  know  that  such  is  the  case 
in  many  parts  of  the  material  universe;  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  remarkable  similarity  in  all  the  operations  of  nature, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  them  ;  and  therefore, 
probably,  much  farther.  But  whether  true  or  false  in  theory, 
wc  know  that  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  true  in  fact.  As  to 
the  ettects  of  ending  and  beginning  centuries,  and  the  un¬ 
doubted  truth  that  ‘  of  the  three  last  great  sunbursts  of  our 
literature,  the  first,  making  what  has  been  called  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age  of  our  dramatic  and  other  poetry,  threw'  its  splen¬ 
dour  over  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  the  second,  famous  as  the  Augustan 
age  of  Anue,  brightened  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth;’ 
and  that  ‘the  nineteenth  century  was  ushered  in  by  the  third;’ 
we  arc  much  more  inclined  to  attribute  these  awakenings  to 
such  causes  as  those  at  which  we  have  glanced  ourselves,  and  to 
which,  indeed,  the  writer  of  the  historj"  at  length  refers  them, 
than  to  any  influence  pertaining  to  time  and  season,  ;is  such,  or 
to  feelings  and  reflexions  suggested  by  them. 


*  It  is  also,'  says  the  author,  ‘  to  be  observed,  .that  on  each  ol 
these  three  occasions  the  excitement  appears  to  have  come  to  us, 
in  part,  from  a  foreign  literature  which  had  undergone  a  similar  re¬ 
awakening,  or  put  forth  a  new  life  and  vigour,  shortly  before  our 
own ;  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  contagion  or  impulse  w’as  caught 
from  the  literature  of  Italy  ;  in  the  age  of  Anne,  from  that  of  France; 
in  the  present  period  from  that  of  German)  .’—p.  697. 
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Oiie  gnuul  characteristic  of  tlie  revived  literature  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  >vas,  as  usual,  the  fresh,  natural,  and  healthy  tone  which  it 
assumed,  as  compared  with  that  of  immediately  preceding  times. 
Cowper  and  Burns  had  already  broken  through  the  trammels 
of  that  weak  and  conventional  taste,  the  great  exemplars  of 
which  (great  for  want  of  greater)  were  Mister  Ilayley  and 
Mister  Pratt.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the  public 
taste,  weakened  and  cloyed  by  the  mawkish  and  insipid  food 
to  which  it  had  become  accustomed,  could  relish  and  digest  an 
aliment  of  a  stronger  and  more  healthy  kind.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  some  of  the  diet  which  was  offered  at  the  early  part  of  the 
period  in  (piestion,  was  greatly  calculated  to  improve  its  tone, 
'fhe  earlier  writings,  for  instance,  of  Wordsworth,  some  of  them 
at  Icjist,  w  ere  not,  in  our  opinion,  very  likely  to  promote  tliat  de¬ 
sirable  end.  We  have  had  the  misfortune,  we  believe,  to  be 
considered  heterodox  in  our  oj)inion  of  this  celebrated  writer, 
during  the  whole  of  that  part  of  his  career  with  w  hicli  ^yc  have 
been  contemporary.  We  never  could  entertain  so  low  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  him  as  it  w  as  once  fashionable  to  express ;  and  now 
that  it  has  become  the  fashion — for  with  nianv  it  is  nothing 
more — to  extol  him  almost  above  humanitv,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed  to  place  him  at  guile  so  aerial  a  height;  and  here  we 
otleud  again.  With  the  many  he  can  never  (any  more  than 
C'oleridge)  be  reallt/  a  favourite,  llis  calm,  contemplative,  and 
philosophical  poetry,  is  fitted  only  for  those  who  will  ponder 
over  and  digest  its  beauties.  Thinking,  we  suspect,  is  not  the 
forte  of  the  generality  of  readers  of  the  present  generation.  The 
narrative  poetry  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  tlie  nai  rativc  prose 
which  is  the  rage  at  present,  or  has  till  lately  been  so,  have 
accustomed  the  minds  formed  within  their  era  to  travel  at  rail¬ 
road  speed,  as  their  bodies  do, — to  sec  nothing  in  either  case 
but  superficial  beauties,  and  scarcely,  in  their  rapid  transit,  to 
appreciate  even  these.  The  really  great  men  of  the  time  we 
write  of,  are  not  the  favourites  of  the  present  generation, — Scott, 
perhaps,  excepted.  The  greatest  of  onr  writers  are  still  less 
regarded.  Wlio  talks  of  Milton  now’?  And  of  those  who  do 
talk  of  him,  how  many  read  him  ?  Even  those  who  quote  him, 
do  it  often  from  quotations,  and  not  from  having  studied  liis 
works  themselves.  As  to  Milton’s  prose  works,  they  are  rarely 
even  thought  of. 

The  principal  poetical  writers  of  this  time  were — *  to  take 
them  in  the  order  of  their  seniority,’ — Crabbe,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Scott,  Campbeli,  Moore,  Byron,  Shelley, 
‘  and,  perhaps,  Keats,’ — several  of  them  also  being  considerable 
writers  of  prose.  ‘  These  were  the  prime,  in  order  and  in  might.’ 
There  were  many  others  of  considerable,  though  less  note,  whom 
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we  have  not  at  present  room  to  mention.  The  character  of 
Coleridge’s  poetr}^  is  so  neatly  diseriminated,  that  we  must  quote 
the  passage. 

*  Coleridge’s  poetry  is  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  its  exe¬ 
cution,  for  the  exquisite  art  with  which  its  divine  informing  spirit  is 
endowed  with  formal  expression.  The  subtly  woven  words,  with 
all  their  sky  colours,  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  thought  or  emotion,  as 
the  flower  "from  its  stalk,  or  the  flame  from  its  feeding  oil.  The 
music  of  his  verse,  too,  especially  of  what  he  has  written  in  rhyme, 
is  us  sweet  and  as  characteristic  as  any  thing  in  the  language,  placing 
him  for  that  rare  excellence  in  the  same  band  with  Shakspcare,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  (in  their  lyrics),  and  Milton,  and  Collins, 
and  Shelley,  and  Tennyson.  It  was  probably  only  quantity  that 
was  wanting  to  make  Coleridge  the  greatest  poet  of  his  day.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  at  least,  some  things  that  he  has  written  have  not  been  sur¬ 
passed,  if  they  have  been  matched,  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
And  (as  indeed  has  been  the  case  with  almost  all  great  poets)  he 
continued  to  write  better  and  better  the  longer  he  wrote;  some  of 
his  happiest  verses  were  the  produce  of  his  latest  years.  Coleridge 
survived  to  the  year  1834.’ — p.  098. 

The  principal  prose  writers—  besides  some  of  those  above 
mentioned — were  Leigh  Hunt,  Charles  Lamb,  Wilson,  Sidney 
Smith,  Ilazlitt,  JeftVey,  Erskine,  Cobbet,  Brougham,  ^Macintosh, 
Bentham,  Foster,  Hall,  Chalmers,  Miss  Edgworth  (with  several 
other  lady  writers  of  fiction),  Godwin,  Fox,  Lingard,  ^litford, 
Mill,  llallam.  Turner.  We  can  only  mention  names,  and  not 
all  of  these.  The  three  greatest  writers  of  the  time,  in  one 
point  of  view  —  that  is,  nith  regard  to  style,  were  Gitt’ord, 
Southey,  and  Cohhett — the  most  correct  writers  of  tlieir  day — 
the  two  latter  especially,  being  remarkable  for  their  pure,  Saxon, 
idiomatic  English ;  and  the  last  for  a  clearness  and  force  of 
style  which  have  very  rarely  been  equalled,  and  probably  never 
surpassed. 

Though  the  literature  of  a  nation  may  perhaps  he  the  surest 
test  of  general  improvement,  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
is  not  an  unfair  criterion;  and  as  such  is  j)rob«ably'  referred  to 
more  frequently  than  any  other ;  perhaps  because  the  proofs 
pit'sent  themselves  more  obviously,  and  are  less  likely  to  create 
divci^ity  of  opinion.  It  may  be  true  that  they  do  not  always 
flourish  in  the  same  ratio;  the  times  both  of  Elizabeth  and 
Anno  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  this ; — yet,  as  literature,  and  art, 
and  science,  do  ytneraUy  stand  or  fall  together,  and  depend 
m)on  a  et  rtain  state  of  intellectual  power  and  fitness  which  is 
equally  favourable  for  each,  and  without  which  they  could  not 
flourish  ;  the  test  of  national  improvement  may”  perhaps  be 
equally  complete,  whether  taken  from  all  or  either.  Upon  tV.c 
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whole,  tlic  adviiuceineiit  of  both  art  and  scieucc,  during  tliis 
period  of  our  history,  appears  to  liave  kept  pace  with  that  of 
literature. 

The  most  eoiispicuous  ami  striking  trophies  of  the  arts  among, 
us  arc  those  which  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  the  metropolis ;  especially  the  formation  of 
new  streets  and  bridges.  For  the  principal  improvements  in 
tlie  former  respect,  the  public  arc  indebted  to  the  late  John 
Nash,  for  whom  we  leave  the  author  to  speak,  as  we  think  he 
speaks  justly : — 

‘Some  of  his  early  works  of  this  class  (villa  architecture'!  possess 
a  high  degree  of  merit.  Beyond  these,  Nash  has  left  little  that  can 
command  praise,  for  he  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  study  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  a  fine  art,  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  a  professional 
education.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  high  talent  and  energy, 
and  to  none  of  his  profession,  do  jiosterity  owe  more  gratitude. 
Regent  Street  and  the  Regent’s  park  are  his  lasting  monuments,  not 
for  the  architectural  character  of  the  buihlings  witli  wliich  they  are 
lined,  but  for  the  enlarged  views  with  which  he  devised,  and  the  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance  and  public  spirit  with  which  he  carried  out 
his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis,  realizing  all  that 
had  been  dreamed  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  combined  oper¬ 
ations  in  regulating  the  growth  of  this  modern  Babylon,  and,  with 
the  zeal  of  an  artist  and  the  skill  of  a  financier,  basing  the  creation  of 
magnificent  thoroughfares  upon  the  improvement  of  the  public 
revenue.  It  is  necessary  only  to  consider  the  timid  and  limited  cha- 
lacter  of  metropolitan  improvement  before  the  formation  of  Regent 
Street,  and  the  vast  scale  upon  which  it  has  since  been  executed 
and  contemplated,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  exam[)le  which  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing.  Nor  is  the  advancement  of 
our  street  architecture  less  due  to  his  influence**  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  own  performance  in  that  department,  he  banished  the 
unmitigated  brick  walls  which  deform  some  of  the  best  quarters  of 
modern  London,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  class  of  architecture 
which  has  of  late  assumed  a  high  and  firm  position  in  art. 

'  To  the  talent  of  Nash  we  also  owe  the  conversion  of  the  inac¬ 
cessible  swamp  of  St.  James’  Park  into  the  pleasure  ground  now 
open  for  the  recreation  and  gratification  of  the  public.’ — p.  708. 

The  bridge  architecture  of  the  metropolis  is  now  one  of  its 
most  pleasing,  and,  we  may  add,  of  its  most  interesting  and 
imposing  features  :  and  that  which  we  believe  above  all  others 
has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  distinguished  foreigners  who 
have  visited  our  countr}". 

‘  Although  more  than  five  hundred  years  were  suffered  to  clause 
between  the  erection  of  the  structure  which,  under  the  name  of  Old 
London  Bridge,  remained  in  use  until  the  year  1831,  and  the  com- 
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menceinent  ot  a  second  bridge  across  the  Thames,  tiie  short  peiiod 
embraced  in  the  present  book  witnessed  the  commencement  and 
completion  of  three  metropolitan  bridges,  any  one  of  which  would 
be  deserving  of  notice  merely  as  a  work  of  art.  OI  these,  the  most 
interesting  is  that  which  is  now  called,  in  commemoration  of  the 
gre.it  victory  in  1815,  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  act  of  parliament  for 
this  undertaking  was  obtained  in  1809,  but  the  works  were  not 
actually  commenced  till  1811 ;  the  first  stone  being  laid  on  the  14th 
October,  in  that  year.  This  noble  structure,  which  was  erected  by 
the  late  John  Rennie,  was  constructed  of  granite,  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  durable  manner.  The  clear  water  way  under  the  arches  is 
one  thousand  and  eighty  feet ;  that  of  London  Bridge,  lower  down, 
is  only  six  hundred  and  ninety,  and  the  bridge  proper  consists  of 
nine  elliptical  arches,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  spun.  The 
length  of  the  bridge  itself  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  road-way  is  seventy  feet,  but  with  the 
abutments  and  the  ranges  of  brick  arches,  at  each  end  (^thirty-nine 
on  the  Surrey,  and  sixteen  on  the  Middlesex  shore,)  the  total  length 
of  the  structure  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet.  We 
conclude  our  notice  of  it  with  the  remark  of  a  recent  writer,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the  particulars  here  given  of  this  and 
the  other  recent  metropolitan  bridges,  that  '  as  we  gaze  long  and 
earnestly  on  that  exquisite  combination  of  all  that  is  most  valuable 
in  bridge  architecture,  with  all  that  is  most  beautiful — the  broad  and 
level  road-way — and  the  light  and  elegant  bulustrade — the  almost 
indestructible  foundations,  and  the  airy  sweep  of  the  arches  they 
support, — we  feel  the  justice  of  Canova’s  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
finest  bridge  in  Europe  ;  and  we  can  appreciate  the  great  artist’s 
enthusiasm  when  he  added,  that  it  was  alone  worth  coming  from 
Rome  to  London  to  see.’ 

*  Vauxhall  Bridge  was  the  first  extensive  bridge  erected  near 
London  with  iron  a^^hes,  a  remarkably  light  and  elegant  structure, 
said  to  be  the  lightest  bridge  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  piers  are 
of  stone,  and  the  masonry  was  commenced  in  1811.  The  entire 
work  which  comprises  nine  arches  of  seventy-eight  feet  span,  sup¬ 
porting  a  roadway  ot  thirty-six  feed  wide,  was  completed  in  ISlfi, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £I3(K),000.  Southwark  Bridge  was  commenced  in 
1814,  and  finished  in  1819,  and  it  forms  a  no  less  remarkable  or 
imposing  monument  to  the  fume  of  its  designer,  Rennie,  than  tlio 
fur  dilferent  stone  bridge  before  noticed.  As  an  iron  bridge  it 
stands  without  a  rival  in  the  world,  the  centre  arch  being  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  feet  span,  or  somewhat  wider  than  the  celebrated  iron 
bridge  at  Sunderland,  while  the  other  two  are  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  feet  each.  It  cost  about  £800,000.  As  the  old  London  Bridge 
has  been  removed,  and  the  new  one  erected  by  Sir  John  Rennie 
from  tim  designs  of  his  father  who  died  in  1821,  it  may  be  justly 
>aid,  that  we  owe  one  half  of  the  six  magnificent  bridges  which 
span  the  4  hames  at  the  metropolis  to  the  genius  of  the  late  John 
Rennie,  whose  remains  were  deposited  in  8t.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in 
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acknowledgement  of  the  claim  which  his  distinguished  services  have 
given  him  to  the  national  esteem  and  gratitude.’ — pp.  677,  678. 

Tlicre  are  many  improvements  in  our  social  system,  which 
though  they  do  not  all — nor  many  of  them  c.xcliisively — belong 
to  the  period  under  review,  must  necessarily  be  enumerated  in 
a  summary  of  the  state  of  the  nation  during  that  time.  Among 
them  may  be  numbered  the  great  improvements  in  manufac¬ 
tures;  the  opening  of  mechanics  institutes;  the  establishment, 
both  in  and  around  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  provinces,  of 
institutions  for  the  public  at  large,  with  libraries  and  lecture- 
rooms  ;  the  amendments  in  the  old  Draconic  system  of  criminal 
legislation ;  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  the  increased  pri¬ 
vileges  of  Dissenters ;  Catholic  emancipation ;  the  wider  dif¬ 
fusion  of  education,  and  the  greater  length  to  w  hich  it  is  car¬ 
ried;  and  the  formation  of  most  of  the  great  religious  and  cha¬ 
ritable  societies  with  which  the  country  abounds. 

From  these,  and  all  the  foregoing  causes  at  which  in  the 
course  of  this  article  we  have  briefly  glanced,  has  resulted,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  an  increased  expansion  aud 
refinement  of  mind ;  a  taste  for  intellectual  in  preference  to 
animal  enjoyment ;  and  the  formation  of  habits  which  must 
lead  from  good  to  better. 

The  gratification  to  be  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  any 
good  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  permanence  of 
the  possession ;  and  the  present  state  of  the  world  at  large  is 
such  as  to  w^arrant  us  in  looking  forward  with  a  more  con¬ 
fident  hope  than  could  wisely  have  been  indulged  in  former 
davs.  It  is  not  now  as  it  was  in  olden  times,  when  the  wisdom 
and  civilization  of  the  world  were  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  one  or  two  favoured  states,  which  had  monopolized  all  that 
was  worth  j)osscssing ;  and  with  the  fall  of  which  the  world 
reverted  to  its  former  barbarism ;  and  what  had  been  the 
oases  of  the  age,  and  the  fairy  lands  of  earth,  became  a  waste 
and  howling  wilderness,  the  more  hideous  for  its  former 
beauty. 

The  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  between  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  the  general  civilization  of  mankind,  and  the  compa- 
nitive  certainty  that  knowledge  once  acquired  can  never  be 
wholly  lost  while  the  art  of  printing  shall  exist,  encourage  us  to 
hope,  that  no  step  that  is  once  taken  in  advance,  can  ever  be 
retraced. 

Of  the  general  execution  of  the  work  before  us  we  have 
^already  spoken,  and  our  opinion  has  not  been  altered  by  the 
perusal  of  the  last  volume.  It  is  written  with  commendable 
impartiality,  and  no  pains  appear  to  have  been  spared  in  refer- 
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riii^  to  tiud  collcctiug  good  authorities.  A.  ^e^y  considerable 
portion  of  the  entire  history  is  occupied  by  the  single  reign  of 
George  the  Third;  but  when  we  consider  that  his  reign  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  sixty  years^  and  that  the  greatest  and 
most  important  discoveries  and  events  with  which  we  are  ac- 
(juainted  were  literally  crowded  into  it,  the  attention  bestowed 
on  it  will  scarcely  appear  to  be  disproportioned.  Of  things  then 
begun,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end.  There  is  great  clearness 
in  the  historical  details  of  tliis  volume  also,  and  the  style  is  more 
free  from  certain  common-place  and  uncouth  expressions  with 
which  we  found  some  fault,  than  the  former  parts  of  the  work. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  pleasure  at  seeing  a  history  thus 
written,  giving,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  not  only  a  gazette  of 
battles,  and  sieges,  and  changes  of  ministry,  but  an  .account  of 
the  nation  itself— the  people — their  state  and  progress;  and 
divided  into  distinct  portions,  treating  respectively  on  these  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects. 

Of  the  cmbellisliments  of  this  volume  we  do  not  know  that 
we  have  anything  very  new  to  say.  We  still  prefer  the  views 
and  interiors  to  the  portraits : — most  of  the  latter  are  hardly 
executed,  and  many  of  them  not  much  like  the  originals,  those 
that  are  most  like,  being  but  what  we  call  provoking  likenesses; 
that  is,  just  like  enough  to  enable  those  w  ho  are  acquainted  with 
the  originals  to  know’  for  whom  the  pictures  are  intended,  but 
not  suiliciently  resembling  those  originals,  to  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  them  to  persons  who  do  not  know  them.  Of  the  portraits 
of  the  foreign  illustrissimi  we  are  no  judges ;  but  we  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  German  nobleman,  who,  during  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  France  by  the  allies,  w  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  the 
Prussian  army,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  persons 
of  several  of  tlie  Buonaparte  family.  We  one  day  showed  him 
the  portrait  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  like. 
‘A  little,  a  very  little,^  was  the  answer: — and  this?^  turning 
to  the  portrjiit  of  Jerome,  ‘O,  not  like  him  in  the  least,  and  I 
think  1  should  know,  for  I  had  him  under  my  surveillance  for 
two  months,  and  saw’  him  almost  every  day ;  and  whenever  he 
chose  to  ride  out,  either  I  or  one  of  my  officers  had  to  take  oft' 
our  hats,  and  beg  to  have  the  honour  of  riding  with  hiih ;  so  1 
think  I  ought  to  know/  We  think  so  too ;  so  that  if  from  one, 
or  rather  two,  we  are  to  judge  of  all  these  portraits  of  distin¬ 
guished  foreigners,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  them  on  the 
score  of  rcscmblauce :  probably  they  may  not  be  taken  from  the 
best  originals. 
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An.  VI. — Exposition  upon  the  Prophet  Jonah.  By  George  Abbot, 

D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  New  Edition,  by  Grace 

Webster:  to  which  is  added,  A  Life  of  the  Author.  In  two 

volumes.  Pp*  351.  London:  llamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.. 

With  whatever  favour  the  present  state  of  our  modem  literature 
may  be  justly  regarded,  there  are  some  features  of  it  which 
must  awaken  coueern  in  all  healthy  minds.  The  exceeding 
popularity  of  what  is  truly  called  '  light  literature/  as  contnistcd 
with  the  general  distaste  for  solid  and  substantial  works,  is  an 
unpromising  circumstance.  It  is  cheerfully  admitted  that  the 
portion  referred  to  is  characterized  by  some  qualities  of  great 
cxeellcncc  and  usefulness.  A  moral  and  generous  tone  pervades 
it.  Social  oppressions  and  hypocrisies  arc  exposed  and  rebuked 
with  a  wit  and  humour  that  are  often  more  effective  than  serious 
condemnation.  If  ridicule  is  not  a  test  of  truth,  it  is  a  shiu’p 
reprover  of  falsehood.  A  laugh  may  sometimes  do  more  than  a 
frown ;  and  many  will  welcome  the  one,  who  would  avoid  the 
other. 

Still,  after  all  allowances,  there  is  room  for  grave  suspicion 
that  the  character  and  tendency  of  much  modern  literature  are 
injurious  to  these  habits  of  serious  thought  and  earnest  study, 
which  marked  our  forefathers.  The  craving  for  stimulus  is  not 
a  sign  of  health.  Pithy,  pungent,  jocular,  productions  may  have 
their  use,  but  are  not  substitutes  for  reasoning  and. erudition. 
To  build  up  the  mind  and  heart  is  no  child’s  play.  Knowledge 
and  moral  strength  can  only  come  of  hard  work.  There  is  no 
‘  short  and  ejisy  method  ’  with  ignorance  and  sin.  There  is  no 
‘  royal  road  ’  to  spiritual  learning  and  excellence.  An  age  that 
lives  on  suj)erfieial  literature  must  be  puny  and  weak  and  worth¬ 
less.  Fiction  and*  fun  may  afford  innocent  amusement,  but 
sincere  and  devoted  toil,  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
and  philosophy  of  God’s  providence,  alone  can  yield  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  permanent  fruits  of  a  well-ordered,  well-furnished,  intel¬ 
lect  and  a  holy  and  righteous  soul.  It  is,  therefore,  with  un¬ 
affected  delight  that  >ve  witness  the  taste,  whenever  exhibited, 
for  our  older  literature,  and  contemplate  the  provision,  in  cheap 
and  well  edited  editions,  which  is  so  abundantly  made  for  its 
gratification.  The  work  before  us  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
w  orst  of  these  reprints. 

Archbishop  Abbot  was  a  man  of  considerable  importance  in 
his  day.  Descended  from  respectable  parents,  who  were  staunch 
protestants  in  trying  times,  he  never  disgraced  his  origin  when 
placed  in  positions  of  perilous  temptation.  A  curious  circum¬ 
stance  is  recorded  respecting  his  birth ; — 
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*  A'liile  fiis  mother  was  pregnant  she  had  a  dream,  which,  accorj- 
in.r  to  the  whimsical  fancies  of  those  times,  proved  at  once  an  omen 
and  an  instrument  of  his  future  fortunes.  She  imagined  some  one 
told  her,  that  if  she  could  eat  a  jack  or  pike,  the  child  she  went  with 
would  prove  a  son,  and  rise  to  great  preferment.  Xot  long  after,  in 
taking  a  pail  of  water  out  of  the  river  Wey,  which  ran  by  their 
l»ous«*,  she  accidentally  caught  a  jack,  and  thus  had  an  odd  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fulfilling  her  dream.  This  st,ory  being  much  talked  of,  and 
coming  to  the  ears  of  some  persons  of  distinction,  they  offered  to 
stand  sponsors  of  the  child;  and  the  godson  received  many  testi- 
monies  of  affection  and  kindness  in  after  life  from  those  connected 
with  him  by  this  unexpected  relationship.* — p.  6. 


Disj)laying  superior  parts,  while  yet  a  child,  he  was  scut  to 
the  Free  School  iu  his  native  town,  Guildford ;  at  sixteen,  he 
became  a  student  of  Balliol  College,  where  he  applied  his  powers 
with  diligence  ;  and  in  due  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  honours  and  offices  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most 
favoured  sons  of  tlie  church,  followed  in  their  ^  season.’  He 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  in  1597,  and  was  elected 
Master  of  University  College ;  was  installed  Dean  of  Winchester 
in  1599 ;  and  was  chosen,  the  first  of  three  times,  in  1(500, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  one  of  King  James’s 
transl.ators  of  the  Bible,  having  been  appointed,  with  seven 
other  Oxford-men,  to  take  charge  of  the  Evangelists,  Acts,  and 
R(!vclation.  He  became,  wdthin  a  year  and  a  half.  Bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  having  taken  })art  in  various  important  dis¬ 
cussions  and  proceedings,  passed  through  much  honour  and 
some  disgrace,  he  was  removed,  August  4,  1633,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  to  a  holier  and  more  peaceful  scene.  Different  accounts 
have  been  given  of  his  character,  as  of  that  of  all  public  men, 
by  ditlereut  writei*8.  It  seems  indisputable  that  he  was  a  godly 
man,  having  at  heart  the  interests,  as  he  understood  them,  of 
‘  pure  and  undefiled  religion.’  His  theology  was  Calvinistic, 
and  he  w’as  little  dis|)osed  to  put  things  ceremonial  into  the 
place  of  spiritual  principles.  His  decided  opposition  to  popery, 
and  to  popish  tendencies,  and  his  leaning  towards  the  puritans, 
subjected  him  to  slight  aud  suffering.  Not  cut  out  exactly  tor 
a  courtier,  his  course  was  in  general  one  of  sincerity  and  up¬ 
rightness.  Not  unaffected  by  the  corrupting  influences  of  his 
position,  he  shmyed  on  several  memorable  occasions  marked 
lutcgriU  and  uprightness.  His  virtues  were  his  owui,  his  faults 
were  mainly  thosi^  of  his  peculiar  lot  and  age.  In  other  times 
c  would  probably  have  left  a  name  worthy  of  the  reverential 
aticction  of  all  good  men. 

He  published  several  treatises,  large  and  small.  One  of  the 
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chief  was,  ‘  Au  Exposition  upon  the  Prophet  Jonali,'  which  con¬ 
sists  of  sermons  preached  in  St.  Mary’s  church  in  Oxford,  (how 
illustrative  of  the  ethcacy  of  subscription  to  secure  uniformity  of 
faith,  would  he  the  history  of  the  doctrinal  opinions  dispensed  in 
that  venerable  edifice  ?)  It  was  ^  so  well  received,  that,  even  in 
those  days,  when  the  reading  public  was  very  limited,  a  second 
edition  was  published  within  three  yc<ars,  although  the  higher 
classes,  who  then  constituted  a  majority  of  that  public  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  that  time,  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  an  evange¬ 
lical,  practical  strain  of  ])reaching.’  It  has  continued  to  hold  a 
respectable  place  in  theological  literature  to  the  present  day. 

A  i)rejudicc  against  the  work  may  possibly  be  excited  by  the 
fact,  that  it  contains  no  less  than  thirty  discourses  on  forty- 
eight  verses  of  a  scripture,  which,  however  interesting  in  its 
narrative,  has  not  been  often  thought  remarkably  fruitful  of 
theological  and  spiritual  instruction.  This  prejudice  we  shoiifd 
like,  if  possible,  to  remove,  convinced  that  it  is  unsupported  hy 
reason.  Two  views  may  be  taken. of  a  work  of  this  kind;  it 
may  be  regarded  in  relation  either  to  the  particular  scri[)ture 
which  forms  its  immediate  occasion  and  subject,  or  to  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  truth  and  godliness.  To  ^  expound’  the  book  of 
Jonah,  speaking  strictly,  might  not  require  more  than  a  fourth 
of  thirty  discourses,  but  such  exposition  w  as  not  the  design  of 
our  author,  llis  real  purpose  was,  taking  advantage  of  his  own 
expression,  to  give  an  exposition  'upon*  the  book.  The  scrip¬ 
ture  treated  furnished  a  starting-point,  rather  than  a  course,  for 
his  remarks.  Giving  its  sense,  he  ramified  it.  Finding  an  idea, 
what  should  prevent  him  considering  it  as  the  form  and  notice 
of  a  universal  doctrine  ?  Finding  a  fact,  what  should  hinder  its 
being  interpreted  as  the  application  of  a  universal  law  ?  To  a 
habit  of  generalization,  the  most  naked  events  and  passages  may 
yield  abundant  suggestions.  This  is  the  proper  w  ay  of  spiritual¬ 
izing  the  Bible.  This  is  a  safe  and  high  method  of  typical 
instruction.  Where  is  the  limit  to  a  mind  which,  filled  with 
eidightencd  principles  and  holy  tastes,  not  content  with  taking 
facts  and  sentiments  in  their  mere  reality  and  apparent  isola¬ 
tion,  recognises  and  employs  them  as  parts  of  a  system,  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  divine  unity,  unity  of  thought,  of  character, 
and  of  end  ?  A  great  and  injurious  mistake  is  commonly  made 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  held  sufficient  disparagement  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  that  the  quantity  of  its  matter  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  seeminy  magnitude  of  its  subject.  But  the  matter  is  equally  ex¬ 
cellent  whether  it  does  or  does  not ;  and  if  the  immediate  subject, 
nothing,  perhaps,  in  itself,  be  used  simply  as  a  guide  into  the 
regions  of  confessedly  important  truth,  what  then?  Is  the 
value  of  the  thread  to  determine  the  importance  of  the  passage 
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which  it  helps  a  man  to  make  through  the  windings  of  the 
labyrinth? 

Dr.  Abbot  treats  the  book  of  Jonah  in  the  way  now  mcii- 
tioued.  Taking  a  verse  or  two  for  his  text,  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  their  simple  meaning  and  first  application,  but 
brandies  out  into  all  the  topics  to  which  they  may  conduct  an 
ingenious  mind.  ‘  That  which, ^  he  observes  in  stiirting,  ^  Jerome 
said  to  Paulinus  concerning  the  seven  Catholic  or  Genend 
Epistles  (for  so  they  are  called)  of  James  and  Peter,  and  John 
and  Jude,  that  ‘they  lu-e  long  and  they  are  short — short  in 
words,  long  in  substance,^ — niay,  I  think,  be  well  sjiokcn  of  this 
prophecy  of  Jonah,  that  it  is  long  and  it  is  short — short,  if  w  e 
respect  the  smallness  of  the  volume,  but,  long  if  we  regard  the 
copious  variety  of  excellent  observations  which  are  therein  to  he 
found. ^  The  author,  without  of  course  the  advantage  of  the 
criticism  and  exegesis  of  our  ow  n  day,  furnishes  a  full  and  suffi¬ 
cient  exposition  of  the  ‘small  volume/  but  it  is  as  a  collection 
of  w  ise  and  useful  observations  that  we  are  disposed  to  value  his 
production  most.  His  field  is  large.  Scarcely  a  theological  or 
practical  point  is  left  unnoticed.  The  favoui’ite  doctrines  of  the 
(hilvinistic  school  are  introduced  wdth  ease  and  cordiality.  The 
exciting  questions  of  his  own  times  are  referred  to,  as  naturally 
as  if  the  author  w  ere  engaged  in  sharp  polemics.  ‘  The  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Saint  Peter,  as  he  merrily  terms  himself,^  is  brought  iu 
with  the  facility  of  a  prominent  idea.  And  almost  every  class 
of  men,  good  and  bad,  receive  instruction,  admonition,  warning, 
or  encouragement,  as  they  might  from  a  discourse  on  the  ‘Teu 
Commandments,’  or  the  ‘  Beatitudes.’  Learning,  of  vaiious 
kinds,  is  always  ready  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  doctrine. 
Fathers  and  philosophei*s  are  ever  on  the  spot.  Judgment, 
clear  sense,  and  pithy  language,  never  fail. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  behold  a  reprint  of  this 
valuable  work.  In  genuine  worth,  it  is  to  many  modern 
works  of  a  like  kind  as  the  solid  w  eight  to  the  ‘  small  dust 
of  the  b^mce.’  Miss  Webster’s  edition  is  neatly  got  up, 
and  contains  a  well-written  life  of  the  estimable  author. 
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Art.  VII. — Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Cartwright,  B.D., 

the  distinguished  Puritan  Reformer :  including  the  principal  ecclesias¬ 
tical  movements  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  llev.  B. 

Brook,  Author  of  the  ‘  Lives  of  the  Puritans.*  London  :  Snow, 

1845. 

Dissenteks  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Brook  for  this  new  proof 
of  his  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Cartwright.  TIic  thirty 
pages  whicli  lie  gave  us  sevenal  years  ago  in  his  ^  Lives  of  tlie 
Puritans/  arc  now  expanded  into  a  handsome,  well-filled  volume, 
of  near  five  hundred  pages.  Pleasant  as  it  always  is,  to  see  a 
unity  of  purpose  and  affection  pervading  a  long  life,  our  plea¬ 
sure  is  much  heightened,  when,  as  in  the  instance  before  us, 
this  concentration  attaches  itself  to  a  worthy  subject,  which 
demands  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  mankind  at  large. 
That  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  Puritans  belong  to  this  class 
needs  no  new  evidence.  Their  services  in  respect  to  both  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties  have  extorted  the  coinnicndation  of 
even  Hume,  the  most  partial  as  well  as  specious  of  all  the 
advocates  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  That  the  life  and  labour  of 
their  distinguished  leader  Thomas  Cartwright,  are  entitled  to 
special  distinction  even  among  them,  no  om;  will  lightly  (jucs- 
tion;  nor  can  any  real  friend  of  truth  and  liberty,  w  e  imagine, 
fail  to  acknowledge  his  transcendent  merits  and  services,  when 
he  shall  have  read  the  volume  to  which  we  now  call  his  atten¬ 
tion. 

^fr.  Brook  has  divided  his  biography  into  eleven  chapters 
exclusive  of  the  introduction.  These  cha[)tcrs  treat  consecu¬ 
tively  of  CartwrighPs  birth  and  early  history — his  expulsion 
from  the  Lhiivcrsity  of  Cambridge — his  writings  in  controversy 
with  AVhitgiff — his  exile,  return,  imprisonment  and  release, — his 
refutation  of  the  Bhemish  translation  of  the  N(;w  Testament — 
his  subsequent  appearances  before  Frcke,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  the  High-Commission  Court,  and  Court  of  Star  Chamber, — 
his  continued  hardships  till  released  from  prison — his  death, 
character,  and  writings.  Interspersed  with  these  occur  other 
interesting  topics  relating  to  the  period,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  some  efforts  relating  to  ccclesijistical  reform,  pp. 
^40 — 253,  and  the  controversy  with  the  Brownists,  p[).  21)9 — 
307. 

Cartwright  was  born  in  the  county  of  Hertford  about  the 
lo35.  In  his  iifteenth  year,  he  nuitricnlated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Ca 
<levotion  to 
he  found  it 


nbridge,  where  he  was  greatly  distingmslicd  lor  Ins 
study.  During  a  portion  of  flucen  ^fary's  reign 
necessary  to  retire  from  the  nniversify,  and  engaged 
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himself  ns  a  barrister’s  clerk.  On  Elizabeth’s  accession  he 
rctunietl  to  his  college,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in  15(10. 
Three  years  afterwards  ‘  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  where, 
for  his  attainments  in  piety  and  literature,  he  w  as  elected  one 
of  the  senior  fellows.’  At  this  time  an  event  occtirred  which 
has  been  representt'd  by  the  enemies  of  Cartwright  and  his 
principles,  ns  having  exercised  a  sinister  influence  upon  his 
subsequent  career. 

‘  In  the  year  156  i,  Queen  Elizabeth  honoured  the  university  with 
a  royal  visit,  when  magnificent  preparations  were  adopted  for  her 
entertainment,  and  the  [irincipal  scliolars  were  selected  for  the  public 
disputations  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty.  The  queen  was  enter¬ 
tained  during  the  day  with  scholastic  exercises  in  philosophy,  pliysic, 
anJ  divinity;  and,  at  night,  diverted  with  comedies  and  tragedies. 
Among  the  disputants  selected  on  this  occasion  was  Mr  Cartwright, 
who.  in  the  royal  presence,  discovered  those  distinguished  abilities 
which  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  her  Majesty  and  other  auditors. 
'I'he  story  of  Mr.  Cartwright  having  made  suit  to  be  one  of  the  dis¬ 
putants  before  her  Majesty  is  scarcely  w'orthy  of  a  passing  notice, 
seeing  the  fact  on  record  is,  that  he  wuis  chosen  to  this  service  by 
those  who  had  the  appointment ;  and  it  is  observed,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Strype,  that  the  ripest  and  most  learned  men  were  selected  for 
the  disputants,  and  Mr  Cartwright,  being  one  of  that  number,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  gieatly  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  tlie  })hilosophy  act,  on  the  third  day  of  the 
royal  visit,  when  these  tw^o  political  questions  were  discussed : — ‘  Is 
monarchy  the  most  eligible  kind  of  government  ?  ’  *  Is  the  fiequcnt 

change  of  laws  dangerous  ?  ’  The  learned  opponents  were,  first  Mr. 
Cartw’right,  then  Dr.  Chadderton,  Dr.  Preston,  and  Mr.  Clerk. 

•  Her  Majesty  on  this  occasion  took  her  leave  of  the  university,  by 
tiie  delivery  ot  a  Latin  oration,  addressed  to  the  learned  collegians. 
This  was  an  exhibition  never  witnessed  in  that  seat  of  learning  before 
nor  since ;  a  virgin  queen  before  a  body  of  venerable  scholars  and 
divines,  addressing  them  in  tlie  language  of  a  scholar,  but  with  the 
tone  of  u  sovereign.  She  said,  among  other  things: — ‘  I^rincipum 
Dicta  Legum  .\uctoritatem  apud  subditos  retinent.’  The 
words  oj  Princes  have  the  authority  of  laws  with  their  subjects/ 

Ihis  was  an  occurrence  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  university; 
and  certain  authors  have  observed  that,  while  the  other  disputants 
were  applauded  and  rewarded  by  the  royal  visitor,  Mr.  Cartwright 
was  slighted  and  neglected ;  and  that  Preston,  by  comely  gesture 
and  a  pleasing  pronunciation,  was  both  esteemed  and  rewarded  by 
her  Majesty :  but  that  our  scholar  received  neither  rew'ard  nor  com¬ 
mendation  ;  also  that  he  was  presumptuous  of  his  learning,  and 
ungraceful  in  his  elocution.  One  author  afRrms,  that  he  w’as  *  unhow'ii 
and  awkward  both  in  his  person  and  manners;'  and  another,  who 
stvh.s  him  ‘the  great  father  of  puritanism,'  a  person  of  'some  emi- 
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nence  ’  but  *  great  ambition/  that  the  queen  *  more  critically  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  lighter  elegances  in  which  the  grave  Cartwright  was 
deficient/  It  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who  did  not  relish  his 
principles  would  repiesent  him  as  exceedingly  disconcerted  and 
mortified  by  the  supposed  slight  cast  upon  him  ;  and  they  even 
affirmed  that  he  began  immediately  to  wade  into  divers  opinions 
concerning  church  discipline,  and  to  despise  the  government  of  the 
Established  Church,  growing  conceited  of  his  learning  and  holiness, 
and  a  great  contemner  of  those  who  differed  from  him  I  ’ — (pp-40 — 42.) 

Mr.  Brook  disposes  without  much  difficulty,  of  this  calum¬ 
nious  misrepresentation,  the  first  of  not  a  few  to  which  his 
hero  has  been  subjected  by  the  liigli  church  party.  Mr.  Ifau- 
bury,  also,  in  the  sketch  of  his  life,  which  he  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  Hooker,  has  noticed  very  pertinently,  that  the 
slight  wliich  it  is  pretended  that  Cartwright  received  is 
etlectually  discredited  by  his  subsequent  jironiotiou  to  the 
^largtu’et  Professorship  of  Divinity,  wliieh  took  place  in 
15()9,  two  years  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  B.D.  The 
readers  of  the  present  volume  will  also  find,  in  pp.  I  f  and  If), 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  tlie  calumny,  first  vented  hy  Paul  and 
Ilevliu,  and  picked  up  from  them  hy  the  elder  DTsracli,  tliat 
Cartwright  retired  at  this  time  to  Clencva  in  disgust,  and  there, 
during  an  expatriation  of  several  years — as  they  represent  the 
matter — 'matured  his  system  of  malignant  opposition  to  flic 
church  of  his  native  land.^  Not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  any 
visit  to  Geneva  «at  this  time  in  Clarkes  biography  of  Cart¬ 
wright,  but  the  facts  relating  to  his  university  career,  which 
are  matters  of  diplomatic  evidence,  sho\v  that  such  a  visit,  was 
on  his  part,  at  that  period,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

After  briefly  noticing,  page  45,  the  first  important  public  step 
which  Cartwright,  in  common  with  his  future  adversary  Whit- 
gift  and  several  others  of  the  seniors  of  the  college,  took  in 
reforming  college  abuses, — we  refer  to  the  memorial  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  election  of  scholars  w  hich  w  as  jireseuted  hy  them  to 
Sir  William  Cecil,  the  chancellor  of  the  university — our  author 
proceeds  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  opening  of  Cart¬ 
wright’s  peculiar  labours  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  and 
to  the  causes  of  the  long  and  angry  controversy  between  him 
and  W  hitgift.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  next  extract 
not  only  gives  an  idea  of  the  great  numbers  of  consciences  that 
were  forced  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Elizabeth,  and  her 
favourite  primate,  Parker,  but  also  supj)lie8  a  sample,  of  the 
specious  misrepresentations,  by  which,  in  all  ages,  the  imposi¬ 
tions  of  human  authority  in  matters  of  conscience  have  been 
palliated  and  approved. 

1  he  heads  of  houses,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  V\  hitgdi,  weie  less 
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successful  on  another  important  occasion.  Instead  of  llie  Uelorma* 
lion  being  carried  to  full  maturity,  the  heads  were  filled  with  alarm¬ 
ing  apprehensions  for  the  purity  of  religion  and  the  freedom  of  the 
university  by  a  return  to  popish  customs  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
popish  habits;  they,  therefore,  presented  their  united  petition  to  the 
chancellor,  dated  November  26,  1565,  earnestly  soliciting  him,  if 
possible,  to  stay  the  proceeding,  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  be 
most  prejudicial  to  the  university. 

‘  •  A  report  has  reached  us,  that  for  the  future  all  scholars  of  this 
university  will  be  forced  to  return  to  the  old  popish  habits.  This  is 
daily  mentioned  to  us  by  a  great  multitude  of  pious  and  learned  men, 
who  affirm  in  their  consciences  that  they  think  every  ornament  of 
this  kind  is  unlawful ;  and  if  the  intended  proclamation  is  enforced, 
they  will  be  brought  into  the  greatest  danger.  Lest  our  university 
should  be  forsaken,  we  think  it  is  one  of  our  first  duties  to  acquaint 
you  of  this  condition  of  ourselves  and  our  brethren.  And  by  these 
letters  we  most  humbly  beg,  as  well  from  your  wisdom  as  from  your 
credit  and  favour  with  the  queen’s  Majesty,  that  you  woiild  intercede 
with  her  to  withhold  a  proclamation  of  this  kind.  For,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  there  can  be  no  danger  or  inconvenience  in  e.xempiiiig  us 
from  this  burden ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  very  much  fear  that  it 
will  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  to  litera¬ 
ture.  By  your  successful  application  to  this,  you  will  no  doubt  con¬ 
fer  a  great  benefit  not  only  on  us,  but  on  the  nation  at  large  ' 

*  This  unpropitious  effort  gave  so  great  olfence  at  court  that  it  was 
instantly  ‘quashed  and  Dr.  Whitgift,  then  a  zealous  reformci,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  promoting  it,  was  presently  induced  to  repent 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  renounce  his  reform  principles.  Having 
become  an  apt  scholar  in  the  science  of  courtiers,  he  not  only  turned 
about,  and  made  an  humiliating  ‘  apology  ’  for  this  inauspicious 
ix'tition,  but  also  found  far  more  powerful  attractions  in  hoods  and 
surplices  than  he  had  previously  conceived  ;  nor  did  he  stop  here, 
but  henceforth  lie  became  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  cause  which  he 
hail  so  openly  espoused  and  patronized  I 

the  enlorcoment  ol  conformity  was  also  prompt  and  decisive  in 
the  metropolis.  Archbishop  Parker,  having  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  council,  and  convened  the  London  ministers  at  Lambeth, 
sternly  demanding  conformity,  sixty-one  promised  to  conform,  but 
thirty-seven  relused,  who,  his  grace  observed,  *  were  the  best  ’  ot 
them.  These  were  immediately  suspended  from  their  ministry, 
and,  having  the  fruits  sequestered,  were  threatened  to  be  deprived 
of  their  benefices,  if  they  did  not  conform  in  three  months ;  yet, 
said  die  archbishop,  *  they  behaved  with  ‘  great  modesty  and  (juiel* 
ness.  1  he  venerable  primate  had  previously  anticipated  that  ‘  very 
many  churches  would  be  deprived  of  their  pastors,  and  that  many 
would  lorsake  their  livings,’  as  the  unhappy  consequence  of  these 
severe  measures  Great  was  the  sorrow  and  lamentation  of  these 
holv  sufferers,  who  exclaimed,  ‘  We  are  killed  in  our  souls  by  this 
pollution  :  we  cannot  perform  our  ministry  in  the  singleness  ol  our 
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hearts.*  Under  these  extreme  hardships,  some  betook  themselves 
to  secular  occupations,  and  others  were  cast  into  prison ;  yet  the 
archbishop  had  no  doubt  that  they  *  were  moved  by  conscience  !* 
Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  late  Dr.  Southey  declares  that 
Elizabeth’s  government  *  carried  on  no  war  against  conscience,*  but 
was  conducted  on  the  principle,  '  that  conscience  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
strained,  but  won  by  the  force  of  truth,  with  the  aid  of  time,  and  use 
of  all  good  means  of  persuasion  !’  We  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  Primate  and  the  Poet  Laureate.*  ’ — pp.  46 — 48. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  into  all  the  details  which  his 
volume  furnishes,  respecting  the  open  feud  between  Cartwright 
and  Whitgift,  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  former  from  the 
university;  or  even  into  those  belonging  to  their  subsequent 
memorable  book-warfare.  The  latter,  by  their  great  multifa- 
riousuess,*  defy  compression  without  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  all 
their  interest.  But  we  must  find  room  for  one  morsel,  which  is 
too  true  and  too  pithy  to  be  spared.  '  Dr.  Whitgift,  it  is  said, 
answered  Mr.  CartwrighPs  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  with  very 
great  strength  of  argument.'  '  If  he  did,'  obaerves  Mr.  Brook, 
‘  he  employed  stronger  arguments  in  preaching  than  in  writing.' 
This  remark  must  surely  have  suggested  itself  to  our  veteran 
biographer,  after  he  had  been  pasturing  on  Fuller,  from  whom 
indeed  we  find  an  extract  in  the  sequel  of  the  pjiragraph.  Fuller 
had  as  pithily  said,  in  reference  to  the  same  contest,  *  The  result 
of  their  difference  was,  that  if  Cartwright  had  the  better  of  it 
in  learning ^  Whitgift  had  the  advantage  in  temper ;  and  he  had 
more  power  to  back,  if  fewer  people  to  follow  hbn.* 

Referring  then  to  our  author  for  the  history  of  this  important 
controversy,  let  us  notice  brielly  the  result  on  Cartwright's 
future  life.  To  avoid  the  threatening  storm  ‘  he  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land,'  p.  215.  He  first  spent  some 
time — about  two  years — as  minister  to  the  Fnglish  merchants 
at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  much  beloved.  From  Antwerp,  he 
removed  to  Middleburgh,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  where,  as 
Mr.  Ilanbury  tells  us,  ‘  he  remained  about  three  years.'  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  but  only  to  be 
driven  forth  again  by  the  cruel  arm  of  power  for  a  longer  term 
of  banishment.  His  exile  was,  however,  greatly  solaced  and 
sweetened  by  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  most  distinguished 
foreign  protestant  divines ;  and  it  was  at  Antwerp  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  James  VI.  of  Scotland  the  flattering  invitation  to 
the  theological  chair  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  w  hich  he 
respectfully  declined.  Duiing  his  second  exile  he  also  visited 

•  They  relate  to  the  election  of  ministers,  the  officers  of  Christian 
churches,  clerical  habits,  the  authority  of  princes  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
confirmation,  and  various  other  kindred  matters. 
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the  Channel  Islands,  in  company  with  Edmund  Scrape,  another 
persecuted  minister,  in  order  to  assist  in  framing  their  platform 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  form  thus  prepared  was  soon 
afterwards  publislied,  with  the  title,  *  The  Ecclesiastical  Disci¬ 
pline  obsened  and  practised  by  the  Churches  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  after  the  Reformation  of  the  same  by  the  Ministers, 
Elders,  and  Deacons,  of  the  Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark,  and 
Alderney ;  confirmed  by  the  authority,  and  in  the  presence  of, 
the  Governours  of  the  same  Isles,  in  a  Synod  holden  at  Guern¬ 
sey,  tlie  28th  of  June,  1576,  and  afterwards  revived  by  the  said 
Ministers  and  Elders,  and  confirmed  by  the  said  Governours,  in 
a  Synod  holden  in  Jersey,  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  and 
)7th  days  of  October,  1577.'  This  explicit  title  sufficiently  re¬ 
futes  the  angry  censure  of  Ileylin,  in  Ins  History  of  Presbyte¬ 
rianism,  that  Cartwright  and  Scrape,  ‘  the  great  ringleaders  of 
the  Puritan  faction,'  ‘imposed'  this  discipline  upon  the  churches 
of  the  Channel  islands. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  Cartwright's  anxiety  to  return 
home  should  have  been  at  last  converted  into  a  stern  necessitv 
by  the  inroads  of  disease.  Equally,  if  not  more  so,  is  it  that  his 
letters  to  the  lords  of  the  Council  and  to  Lord  Burghlcy,  letters 
in  which  he  pleaded  that  he  ‘  had  lived  some  years  separated 
from  his  native  country,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had  spent 
in  the  ministrv’  of  the  church  of  England,  though  in  a  foreign 
land,' — that  ‘  he  must  of  necessity  return  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,' — and  that  ‘  there  were  those  wdio  watched  to  apprehend 
him,  with  a  view  to  cast  him  into  prison;  whereas,  he  liad  laboured 
to  the  uttermost  while  abroad  to  show^  himself  peaceable,' 
though  hacked  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  Lords  Leicester 
and  Rurghley,  should  have  failed  of  success.  Not  only  did  the 
Queen  harden  her  proud  heart  against  the  suffering  exile,  but 
when,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  hraved  the 
threatened  danger,  and,  after  a  second  absence  of  eleven  years, 
came  back,  worn  out  with  sickness  and  the  desire  of  home,  only 
as  he  thought  to  die,  he  no  sooner  landed  on  his  native  sliores, 
than  lie  was  seized  by  the  orders  of  Aylmer,  the  prelate  of 
Ijondon,  and  cast  into  prison !  He  was  indeed  released  after 
several  months'  imprisonment ;  but  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  addressed  both  to  the  queen 
and  M  hitgift,  (who  had  by  this  time  become  Archbishop  of 
(  anterbury),  by  Lord  Burghlcy,  and  Sir  Francis  Knollys;  and 
when  this  boon  was  planted,  it  w’as  only  on  sufferance  during 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  old  antagonist,  before  whom  he  w^as  com¬ 
pelled  to  appear  and  receive  as  a  favour,  w'hat  he  was  entitled  to 
as  of  right. 

Some  time  before  Cartwright's  return  to  England,  he  had 
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been  solicited  from  several  quarters  to  refute  the  Rhemish 
Testament.  From  the  first  circulation  of  this  insidious  work  in 
England,  it  had  excited  the  gravest  apprehension ;  so  much  so, 
that  Elizabeth  had  endeavoured  to  induce  Reza  to  write  against 
it.  Beza,  however,  had  assured  her,  with  a  noble  modesty,  that 
there  was  among  her  own  subjects  one  who  was  better  qualified 
than  himself  for  the  ditticnlt  service,  and  named  Cartwright. 
In  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  Walsingliam  had,  in 
1583,  not  only  written  to  Cartwright  on  the  subject,  hut  had 
sent  him  a  hundred  pounds  toAvards  the  purchase  of  hooks  and 
other  necessaries,  promising  at  the  same  time  further  assistance. 
Pressing  requisitions  to  the  same  effect  were  also  addressed  to 
him  by  the  ministers  of  the  city  of  London,  of  Suffolk,  and 
other  places.  At  length,  therefore,  he  was  persuaded  to  under¬ 
take  the  work,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  extract  any  of  Mr. 
Brookes  narrative  in  reference  to  it,  though  very  interesting.  It 
must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  progress  of  it  was  most  vexatiously 
suspended  by  Whitgift^s  interference,  and  that  though  the 
preface  was  printed  separately,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1602,  under 
the  patronage  of  James  vi.,  the  refutation  itself,  not  wholly 
completed  at  Cartwright’s  death,  remained  unpublislied  till 
1618.  It  was  then,  says  our  author,  '  printed  at  Leyden,  in 
Holland,  hv  ^Ir.  William  Brewster,  the  wortliv  elder  of  Mr. 
Robinson’s  church,  who  was  there  engaged  in  printing  several- 
years,  hut  not  without  annoyance  from  English  intolerance.’ 
(p.  267.)  Cartwright  had  proceeded  with  it  as  far  as  the  fif¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  and  the  wanting  portion  was 
supplied  from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Fulke  on  the  remaining  chap¬ 
ters. 

If  the  labours  of  this  great  man  were  thus  impeded,  it  will 
not  surprise  us  to  find  his  person  again  under  restraint.  We 
regret  we  h«ave  not  more  room  for  the  subsequent  details  of 
Cartwright’s  life.  Appointed  by  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
the  first  master  of  his  hospital- at  Warwnck,  an  hospital  founded 
in  1585,  for  the  reception  of  twelve  indigent  'brethren,’  with  a 
master,  and  enjoying  also  the  kind  countenance  and  protection 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  with  a  hopeful  prospect  of  relief  from  future  disturbance. 
But  his  unrelenting  enemies  could  not  let  him  rest.  Branded 
with  suspicion  and  opprobrium,  he  w  as  again  arraigned  before 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  sitting  in  the  court  of  Star  Chamber 
or  high  commission,  was  separated  from  his  friends,  and  again 
imprisoned,  from  October,  1590,  till  the  spring  of  1592.  His 
manner  of  life,  when  permitted  to  pursue  his  own  course  with¬ 
out  molestation,  is  thus  described  ; — 
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*  Mr.  Cartwright,  conscious  of  his  solemn  responsibility,  conse- 
crated  himself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  could  not  relinquish  the 
exercise  of  his  public  ministry  ;  and,  having  entered  on  the  charge 
of  the  hospital,  he  resumed  his  beloved  work,  and  preached  without 
license,  being  exempt  from  prelatical  jurisdiction.  His  stated  em¬ 
ployment  was  to  pray  with  the  brethren  of  the  hospital  twice  a-day, 
to  catechise  them  twice  a-week,  and  to  preach  at  the  parish  church 
once  on  the  Lord’s  day.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
those  exercises  which  were  required  by  his  noble  patron  ;  but,  as  a 
faithful  steward  of  the  Lord,  he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  use- 
fulness  to  his  fellow-creatures.  He  was  not  a  mercenary  hireling, 
nor  a  loiterer  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ,  but  a  zealous  and  faithful 
labourer,  preaching  several  times  every  week,  in  addition  to  the 
exercises  of  the  hospital ;  to  which  he  was  stimulated  not  from  any 
earthly  rewmrd,  but  from  a  generous  and  ardent  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  souls.  He  preached  at  St.  Mary’s  church  every 
Saturday  afternoon  ;  on  which  occasions  he  went  through  a  great 
part  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  *  with  singular  judgment  and 
profit.’  ’ — pp.  237,  238. 

The  closing  days  of  this  laborious  confessor  were  worthy  of 
the  life  of  toil  which  had  preceded  them.  Having  preached  the 
Lord’s-day  preceding  his  departure,  from  Ecclesiastes  xii.  7, 

‘  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  to  God  who  gave  it, — ' 

*  The  Tuesday  morning  following,  he  spent  two  hours  prostrate 
on  his  knees  in  humble  and  importunate  prayer  to  God  ;  and  this, 
it  would  seem,  was  the  last  time  of  his  holding  communion  with 
God  on  earth.  The  season  was  peculiarly  solemn,  interesting,  and 
profitable.  He  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  the  powder  of  his 
love,  and  experienced  remarkable  transports  of  joy.  Having  finished 
Ids  devotions,  he  informed  Mrs.  Cartwright  that  he  had  found  ‘  un¬ 
utterable  comfort  and  happiness,  and  that  God  had  given  him  a 
glimpse  of  heaven  ’  before  he  was  called  to  enter  that  blessed  state ; 
and  he  was  enabled  to  exclaim,  *  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  ft  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day.’  In  a  few  hours,  the  earthly  house 
of  his  tabernacle  was  dissolved,  and  his  happy  spirit  entered  on  the 
joy  of  its  Lord.  Mr.  Cartwright  died,  triumphing  in  the  Hedeemer, 
December  27,  1603,  aged  sixty-eight  years.’ — p.  437. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  St.  Mary^s  church,  Warwick; 
and  on  that  mournful  occasion,  his  beloved  friend,  Mr.  John 
Dod,  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Brook  to  mutilate  the  faithful 
and  judicious  abstract  which  he  has  given  of  Cartwright  s 
chwacter;  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  referring  our  readers 
to  It.  Our  author’s  proper  admiration  for  his  hero  has  not  blinded 
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him  to  the  (leticiency  which  even  Cartwrljijht’s  principles  exhibit 
in  reference  to  the  universal  claims  and  character  of  relig^ious 
liberty.  ^Ir.  Brook  justly  observes  that  Cartwrij'ht  ^  powerfully 
defended  the  cause  of  ecclesijistical  reform,  and  from  reasons 
which  no  arguments  could  resist,  he  proved  the  unscriptural 
character  of  the  episcopal  establishment,  together  with  its  mul¬ 
tiplied  abuses  and  oppressions  ;  but  instead  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  freedom  to  its  legitimate  extent,  he  sought  to  obtain 
another  kind  of  establishment,  which  must  have  been  founded 
on  legislative  and  compulsory  enactment.'  (pp.  438,  439).  We 
must  not,  however,  be  indifferent  to  the  emancipation  which 
Cartwright  achieved,  or  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  achievement 
was  accompanied,  and  Mr.  Brook  is  not  so. 

In  thanking  the  author  for  his  interesting  and  instructive 
volume,  we  may  properly  mention  the  pains  and  diligence  with 
which  he  has  collected  the  materials  relating  to  his  subject, 
which  lie  scattered  in  many  scarce  and  expensive  works.  In 
this  he  has  rendered  a  useful  service  to  the  student  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  biography,  and  to  the  general  reader.  We  must  at 
the  same  time  acknowledge  that  this  service  would  have  been 
much  greater  had  he  quoted  his  authorities  with  greater  cju*e. 
In  abridging  and  extracting  from  the  numerous  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  which  he  has  used,  he  has  not  always  stated  the  exact 
thing  which  his  alleged  authority  had  stated ;  and,  though  we 
believe  him  to  be  quite  incapable  of  intentional  perversion,  he 
has  sometimes  so  mixed  up  his  ow  n  impression  of  facts,  related 
by  previous  writers,  with  the  extracts  he  has  taken  from  them, 
as  to  convey  a  wrong  idea  of  their  statements  and  views.  To 
interw  eave  proofs  in  the  form  of  broken  clauses  taken  from  other 
writers,  is  a  very  difficult  undertaking  when  historicid  fairness  is 
regarded,  and  requires  consummate  literary  skill.  That  our 
author  has  been  less  attentive  to  the  style  of  his  work  than 
modern  taste  requires  must  also  be  admitted.  If  besides  this 
he  has  interrupted  the  historical  narrative  with  too  frequent 
reflections,  and  if  in  these  reflections  there  is  more  repetition 
than  was  altogether  necessary,  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be 
conceded,  that  his  reflections  usually  refer  to  great  principles, 
and  principles  which  need  to  be  inculcated  upon  society.  Mr. 
Brook  has  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  labours,  and  we  hope  that 
his  volume  will  have  a  wide  circulation. 


Art.  VIII.— For«/  and  Game-law  Tales.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  3  vols. 

Ijondon :  Moxon. 

^MONo  tli6  iluincroiis  definitions  of*  tlienniniJil  niHn^  \ic  nliiiost 
wonder  that  sonic  learned  sage  has  not  characterized  him  jvs  a 
‘  hunting  animal/  Certain  it  is,  that  from  the  jungles  of  the 
east,  to  the  prairies  of  the  farthest  west ;  from  the  days  of  Niui- 
rod  to  onr  own,  no  pursuit  has  been  so  universal.  Turn  to  the 
earliest  Egyptian  sculptures, — there  is  the  hunter  and  his  bow ; 
or  to  the  mouldering  rock  bas-reliefs,  which  once  overlooked 
some  proud  Assyrian  city,— there  is  the  hunter  and  his  bow. 
Pass  on  to  the  more  graceful  forms  of  Grecian  and  Roman  art, 
still  the  same  figure,  the  same  instrument,  meets  the  eye. 
Open  that  crumbling  volume  of  rude  Saxon  illuminations, — there 
are  the  sports  of  '  the  merry  greenwood,^  as  our  forefathers  so 
emphatically  called  the  wide  forest,  depicted  with  a  spirit  which 
show’s  how  the  painter  delighted  in  his  task ;  open  the  gorgeous 
folio,  resplendent  with  gold  and  purple,  of  a  later  period,  and 
the  most  highly  finished  pictures  are  those  of  the  royal  chacc. 

Society  advances ;  printing  comes  forth  to  aid  the  fierce  con¬ 
flict  of  new  opinions  with  the  old ;  but  that  worm-eaten  little 
volume, — more  precious,  worm-eaten  as  it  is,  than  many  a  tome, 
written  in  gold,  and  bound  in  ivory, — tnat  rarest  specimen  of 
early  printing,  the '  Boke  of  Seynt  Albans.^  What  does  it  treat 
of? — hunting,  hawking,  and  all  the  terms,  ^  longynge  thereunto,' 
How  numerous  are  the  treatises,  in  choice  black  letter,  on  this 
very  subject;  how  many  the  poems  in  its  Maud  and  praysing;' 
and  how  filled  arc  the  memoirs  and  the  autobiographies, 
French  and  English,  with  reminiscences  of  this  most  universal 
of  all  pastimes.  The  gorgeous  and  stately  court  of  Versailles  fol¬ 
lowed  this  royal  sport,  even  until  mon;u*ch  and  nobles  alike  became 
hunted  ones ;  and  its  fascinations  were  so  great  among  us,  that 
we  have  on  record,  that  a  degenerate  Englishman,  actually  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  chace,  on  the  very  morning  when  the  noblest 
spirits  ot  England  w’erc  marshalled  on  the  field  of  Nasehy. 

Now,  so  universal  a  pursuit  must,  of  necessity,  possess  strong 
attractions ;  and,  wo  think,  therefore,  that  many  writers  in  op¬ 
posing  the  gjime  laws,  have  done  injury  to  their  cause  by  over¬ 
looking  this.  In  truth,  it  is  the  fascination  of  the  sport  that  in 
past  times  created  the  deer  stalker,  and  in  the  present  day  ren¬ 
ders  the  calling  of  the  poacher,  as  much  his  *  delight,  on  a  shiny 
night,  as  his  profit ;  and  thus,  w  hen  the  Gra-ntley  Berkeleys 
talk  about  the  ‘  sports  of  gentlemen,'  it  is  as  well  to  remind 
them,  that  these  sports  address  themselves  with  equal  force  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  commoners. 
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And  why  should  they? — This  question  might  be  fairly  asked 
by  those  who  are  sickened  at  the  disgusting  slaughter  of  the 
modern  battues ;  but  scarcely  by  those  who  remember  the  skill, 
the  courage,  the  enterprise,  required  by  the  hunter,  while,  as 
vet,  a  blameless  li unting  field  was  before  him  in  the  wide  wastes, 
*aud  thick  forests ;  and  when  his  strong  arm  was  invoked  by  the 
henlsman,  even  by  the  husbandman,  to  protect  their  herds  from 
the  wolf  and  the  boar,  and  the  tender  crop  from  the  w  ild  deer.  And 
then  while  the  very  exercise  of  skill,  and  courage,  and  enterprise, 
brought  wild  delight,  as  the  employment  of  our  active  powers 
always  must,  the  field  of  their  dispLay,  was  among  the  loveliest, 
and  most  of  exhiharating  scenery.  '  What  must  have  been  the  rap¬ 
tures  of  our  kings  in  the  chacc,^  as  the  gifted  writer  of  these 
tales  eloquently  remarks.  ‘  They  came  from  a  dreary  and  deso¬ 
late  life, — from  cares,  and  quarrels,  and  disappointments,  and 
irksome  labours,  to  m.ake  holiday  in  the  free  and  joyous  woods ; 
and  I  can  well  understand  how  their  hearts  leapt  up  wlien  the 
old  trees  waved,  and  the  stag  ])urst  from  the  covert,  and  the 
woodland  rang  with  the  sounds  of  the  chace.^ 

The  plan  of  these  three  little  volumes  is  excellent.  By  in¬ 
cluding  tales  of  various  periods,  and  thus  tracing  the  forest  and 
game-laws  from  their  earliest  source,  Miss  Martincau  has  laid 
hold  on  some  of  the  poetry  of '  the  merry  greenwood  /  a  poetry, 
of  which,  alas !  but  little  remains  in  the  minds  of  our  peasantry 
in  the  present  day.  The  first  tale,  ^  Mcrdhin,^  leads  us  jis  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Canute ;  and  the  pictures  of  the  visit  of  the 
lordly  Dane,  and  the  penalty  imposed  on  the  hero  of  the  tale, — his 
anxious  night-watch  by  the  fold,  and  his  flight  to  the  woods, 
are  all  so  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  are  so  graphically 
described,  that  we  hope  we  shall  have  more  tales  of  as  early  a 
period  from  the  same  hand. 

Under  even  the  Danish  monarchs,  the  game-laws  were  but 
lightly  felt.  With  Norman  William  their  severity  began ;  and 
the  next  talc,  ‘  The  Manor  and  the  Eyrie,*  relates  the  fortunes 
of  a  noble  Saxon  and  his  family,  compelled  to  quit  his  manor 
beside  Winchester,  in  consequence  of  the  alforesting  of  the 
neighbouring  country. 

The  lord,  his  family,  his  seiwants,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  now  about  to  be  destroyed,  form  a  melancholy  pro¬ 
cession.  The  Lord  Ivar,  and  his  daughters,  and  the  carts,  with 
the  chests  of  plate  and  hangings,  set  forth  first. 

*  The  one  person  who  rode  came  next  the  cart  which  bore  the 
plate  chests.  He  had  set  forth  on  foot,  between  two  fellow-servants; 
but  his  stumbling  and  his  pain  were  found  to  be  a  spectacle  more 
perilous  than  even  the  display  of  his  condition  in  riding.  The  fo¬ 
resters  had  permitted  him  therefore  to  be  placed  on  a  mule  which 
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closely  followed  the  carts,  and  so,  as  they  declared,  needed  no 
guiding.  The  rider  was  Wulfsige,  a  young  servant  of  the  donnain,— 
a  purveyor  who  had  shot  a  deer  two  days  before,  on  his  masler’a 
land,  and  for  his  master’s  table, — not  knowing  that  the  king  had  then 
appropriated  the  whole  environs  of  Winchester  to  complete  his  new 
forest:  and  for  this  act  the  young  man  had  been  summarily  deprived 
of  his  eyes  and  his  right  hand.  As  he  was  carried  slowly  forward, 
and  drooped  on  his  saddle,  silent  and  faint,  the  royal  keepers  called 
their  dogs  near  him,  to  distance  any  who  might  obtain  too  near  a 
view  of  him,  or  offer  him  a  few  words.  It  was  a  burst  of  barking, 
thus  occasioned,  which  made  the  Lord  Ivar  look  behind  him.  When 
he  rode  on,  his  face  was,  if  possible,  paler  than  before.  The  eyes  of 

all  gazers  went  down  before  it. 

•  ♦  •  ♦  •  * 

‘  In  a  few  moments,  word  was  passed  on  to  the  lord  and  his  family 
that  old  Ildeburg,  the  cattle-leech,  had  fallen  dead. 

‘  *  So  ends  his  life  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years !  Such  a  life  so 
to  end  !  ’  exclaimed  the  Lady  Lulle. 

*  *  You  would  not  have  him  live,  sister,’  said  the  younger  lady, 
bringing  up  her  horse  beside  her  father’s.  ‘  He  told  us  about  raising 
the  first  corner  post  of  the  first  house  in  the  village  :  and  now  he 
has  not  seen  it  destroyed.’ 

‘  *  What  killed  him  ?’  demanded  the  Lord  Ivar. 

*  ‘  They  say  it  was  the  light,  my  lord.’ 

‘  ‘  More  likely  the  noise  of  the  dogs,  and  the  confusion  altogether, 
though  they  carried  him  gently.  He  said  something  about  King 
Alfr^,  and  then  his  head  fell  on  one  side,  and  he  died.’ 

*  *  Ay  !  his  father  taught  King  Alfred  some  of  the  things  lie  knew 
about  herbs,  and — ’ 

‘  *  Silence!’  cried  Ivar.  *  Bring  forward  the  body,  and  let  it  be 
borne  first.’ 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  I  pray  thee  spare  yonder  oak,’  said  Ivar,  whose  eyes  had  been 
for  some  moments  fixed  on  the  grey  and  now'  quivering  top  of  the 
oldest  tree  of  the  region,  which  stood  beside  the  road,  a  little  hirther 
on.  ‘  That  tree  gave  shelter  to  men,  and  food  for  sw  ine  before  men 
had  dwellings  in  this  land,  and  before  the  name  of  Christ  was  heard 
beyond  the  manger  in  which  he  lay.  I  pray  you  now  ,  in  your  great 
power  over  this  forest,  let  that  tree  stand.’ 

The  forester  did  not  comprehend;  and  while  he  looked  into  the 
speaker’s  face  for  his  meaning,  a  shout  arose,  through  which  a  crash¬ 
ing  w’as  heard,  and  the  whole  tree  lay  in  shivers  across  the  path. 

*  '  The  old  man — the  old  tree — the  old  times — we  have  done  wdth 
them  all  to-day,*  exclaimed  Ivar,  with  something  of  his  wonted 
spirit.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  75 — 79. 

Leaving  liis  daughters  at  the  convent  of  St.  Mary,  Ivar  sets 
forth  from  Winchester  with  his  gallant  troop  to  seek  a  refuge 
from  Norman  tyranny  in  the  Cumbrian  Fells.  The  whole 
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journey  is  most  spiritedly  given.  The  men  cut  store  of  yew 
boughs  for  their  trusty  bows,  in  the  royal  cliace,  and  press 
onward. 

‘  Scarcely  did  they  pause  in  the  meadows  of  Oxcneford,  where 
sympathy  was  at  hand,  and  English  pride  might  be  indulged.  After 
dashing  through  the  Thames,  now  swollen  by  late  spring  rains,  Ivar 
merely  looked  up  as  he  passed  at  the  college  founded  by  King 
Alfred,  and  at  the  building  where  Canute  convened  the  Wittenage- 
mot.  As  he  rode  by  the  defences,  he  bowed  low  to  every  man  who 
looked  forth,  in  token  of  his  thanks  for  their  defiance  and  repulse  of 
the  Conqueror’s  besieging  troops. 

*  Here,  more  than  hitherto,  did  the  people  gather  and  gaze  as  the 
little  train  passed  on ; — here  did  they  loudly  groan  when  they  saw 
why  it  was  that  a  young  serving-man  rode  belted  to  his  master: — 
here  did  some  venture  eagerly  to  ask  whither  the  party  were  hound  ; 
and  here  did  Ivar  reply  to  the  inquiring  look  and  glance,  *  On!  on 
to  the  Fells  !’  and  here  did  they  receive  the  first  accession  to  their 
numbers.  Hefore  they  disappeared  northwards  within  the  verge  of 
Wichwood  Ibrest,  some  four  or  five  stout  men,  well  mounted  and 
armed,  joined  themselves  to  the  rear  of  the  troop,  and  took  their 
share  in  the  announcement  now  made  to  all  the  discontented  hv  the 
way-side, — *  to  the  Fells  1*  ♦  ♦  *  *  The  enemy  liad  a  garrison 

at  Legeocester,  and  foresters  were  posted  in  sight  of  the  fords  of  the 
Leire ;  but  the  castle  was  evaded,  and  the  regarders  were  defied  ; 
and  the  Lord  Ivar  rode  on  through  glade,  river,  and  meadow- land  at 
his  stern  pleasure,  his  train  of  baggage-horses  following,  laden  with 
the  red  deer  which  the  Conqueror  loved  ‘as  if  he  had  been  their 
father.’  Many  a  banquet  was  there  of  this  venison  in  Coventry  that 
night,  while  Ivar  and  his  train  were  gallopping  on  so  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  hue  and  cry  by  daylight.  Then  the  morning  sun 
gilded  the  craggy  summits  of  the  hills  of  Deoraby  ;  and  the  evening 
sun  cast  the  broad  shadows  of  Ingleborough  and  Cam  Fell  o'er  the 
woods  and  dales  which  declined  to  the  eastw'ard.  Everywhere  did 
sympathy  rise  up  to  greet  the  fugitives  as  they  passed.  From  the 
nooks  of  the  Derby  hills,  from  the  Yorksliire  dales  and  high  moor¬ 
lands  came  men — English  men — some  lew  to  join  the  band, — many 
more  to  offer  food  and  drink,  or  bringing  fiesh  horses  to  exchange 
for  such  as  were  tired.  Everywhere  did  tlieir  pursuers  find,  till  the 
pursuit  was  given  up  as  hopeless,  traces  ol  their  course  in  empty 
dairies,  hides  of  beasts  still  warm,  trembling  horses  flecked  with 
foam,  men  with  subdued  curses  of  the  foreigners  on  their  tongues, 
and  women  with  a  new-kindled  fire  in  their  eyes,  laying  a  finger  on 
their  children’s  lips.  The  foiled  pursuers  found  something  so  chill¬ 
ing  in  the  shadow’s  ol*  those  high  moorlands, — so  suspicious  in  the 
stillness  of  the  dales,  that  they  turned  back  at  length,  uttering,  liow- 
ever,  threats  and  insults  against  the  men  who  were  passing  further 
and  further  out  of  their  reach.’ — vol.  i.,  pp.  88 — 91. 

Thu.s  coininences  this  spirited  sketch  of  the  first  oppressions 
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of  the  game:laws,  aud  we  follow  Ivar,  aud  his  fortunes  in  the 
forest,  and  on  the  battle  field,  with  increasing  interest,  until, 
too  soon,  his  corpse  is  conveyed  ^to  Lindisfarne,  beside  the 
moaning  sca.^ 

In  the  next  tale,  ^  The  Staunch  and  their  work,’  we  have 
rather  a  sketcli,  than  a  story.  It  is  however  an  admirable  one ; 
and  the  character  of  the  archbishop,  Langton,  is  nobly  drawn. 
Miss  ^lartineau  in  her  description  of  the  eflects  of  the  inter¬ 
dict,  has,  however,  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  supposing 
that  the  land  was,  during  that  period,  wholly  without  religious 
services.  This  error  has  been  justly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lin- 
gjird,  for  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  the  chronicle  of 
Dunstable,  (a  contemporary  authority,)  that  during  the  inter¬ 
dict,  ‘  marriages  were  performed,  and  w'omeii  churched  at  the 
church  door,  sacraments  were  administered  to  infants,  and  to 
the  dying,  and  on  Sundays  the  people  were  called  together  in 
the  churchyards  to  hear  sermons  and  prayers.’  It  was  not  the 
simple  ordinances  of  religion,  but  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of 
the  Latin  church — the  bells,  the  music,  the  vestments,  the 
splendid  altar-service,  which  were  laid  aside.  The  people  were 
rendered  not  irreligious,  but  had  a  valuable  lesson  of  dissent 
taught  them ;  and  how'  largely  they  profited  by  that  lesson,  the 
plain  of  Iluiinymede,  aud  the  noble  strife  under  Simon  de 
Mont  fort  will  show. 

There  is  much  eloquence  and  truth  in  this  passage,  in  which 
Langton  refers  to  the  result  of  the  council  on  Ruunymede : — 

**Your  Grace’s  words  were,  I  think,  that  our  work  would  be 
done.’ 

“  Ay ;  those  were  my  words.  The  work  we  then  had  in  hand  is 
done, — with  an  ease  and  completeness  which  filTmany  with  triumph, 
but  me  w  ith  dread.  As  for  the  fulhlment  of  the  liberties  of  England, 
that  can  no  more  be  done  in  the  course  of  a  single  moon,  than  the 
first  beam  of  to-morrow’s  sun  can  make  a  diamond  of  a  dew-drop.’ 

*  Are  you  bating  your  hope  from  our  enterprise  in  the  moment  of 
its  triumph  ?*  asked  Filzwalter,  somewhat  roughly. 

‘‘No,’  said  the  Primate,  gently.  ‘My  heart  swells  this  night 
with  a  calm  and  solemn  hope  such  as  has  never  filled  it  since  the 
day  when  it  opened  to  admit  the  mfghty  knowledge  of  man’s  redemp¬ 
tion.  It  was  when  I  was  alone  with  my  lamp  in  my  silent  cell  that 
that  mightiest  of  hopes — of  heaven  for  man — entered  into  and  ex¬ 
panded  my  soul.  It  is  now  under  the  arch  of  the  sky,  and  with  a 
iriend  on  either  hand,  that  I  am  filled  with  the  greatest  of  temporal 
hopes,— the  final  establishment  of  my  nation’s  liberties  on  my  native 
soil.  No  comparable  third  night  can  be  in  store  for  me,  unless  it  be 
that  of  the  passage  of  death,  which  may  open  to  us  other  promise 
than  we  have  now  faculties  to  bear.  No.  Fitzwalter,’  he  added. 
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after  a  pause,  *  my  hope  from  our  enterprise  was  never  in  such  vigour 
and  assurance  till  now.* 

‘  *  And  this  day’s  assertion  you  believe  to  be  useless,*  said  Fitz- 
alaii. 

*  ‘  Far  from  it.  I  believe  the  acts  of  this  day  to  be  of  a  value 
which  can  ill  be  estimated  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years.  These 
charters  shall  not  be  so  nearly  lost  and  forgotten  as  was  that  of  Henry 
the  First :  and  the  tidings  of  this  day*s  meeting  in  this  old  meadow 
of  council  shall  be  so  proclaimed  to  the  world,  so  preserved  in 
chronicles,  so  echoed  by  tradition,  as  that  every  English  child  of  the 
hundredth  generation  from  ours  shall  know  the  name  of  llunnymede 
as  well  as  that  of  its  native  town,  and  shall  regard  as  sacred  the  spot 
where  yonder  tent-pole  is  driven.  Unbounded  in  measure  and 
duration  are  the  uses  which  men  will  see  arising  from  the  transaction 
of  this  day  ;  but  they  must  be  waited  for,  as  fruit  from  the  seed.* 

‘  Fitzwalter  sighed.  Langton  continued, — 

*  ‘  If  a  bold  traveller  gives  me,  from  some  fair  opening  region  of 
the  earth,  a  kernel,  got  with  cost  and  pains,  am  I  to  sigli  over  it  as 
useless,  and  the  cost  and  pains  misspent,  because  it  gives  me  no 
luscious  pulp  and  no  refreshing  juice  ?  Must  I  not  rather  learn  and 
admit  that  other  needs  remain, — need  of  nourishing  earth  and  a  fitting 
shelter,  and  a  frequent  appliance  of  reviving  water  ?  Is  it  not  some- 
thing  to  look  forward  gladly  to  a  time  when  this  kernel  shall  have 
become  a  fruit- bearing  tree, — ay,  and  the  stock  of  so  many  that 
every  man  may  have  his  own  overhanging  the  door  of  his  house  ? 
May  I  not  rejoice  in  such  a  coming  time,  even  though  1  myself  may 
perhaps  have  died  of  hunger  and  thirst  before  the  kernel  has  visibly 
sprouted?*  ’ — vol.  i.  pp.  193 — 197. 

Wc  wish  Miss  Martineaii  liad  given  us  another  tale  of  the 
middle  ages ; — she  has  caught  tlieir  spirit  and  cliaraeter  with  such 
admirable  correctness — and  we  wish  it  the  more,  inasmuch  as  she 
is  certainly  in  error  in  placing  the  Forest  Charter  in  the  reign  of 
King  John.  The  reign  of  his  son,  and  in  1222,  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  proper  date,  of  that,  which  lias  been  cmphtitically 
called  ‘  the  charter  of  the  Commons.^  Her  next  tale  brings  us 
down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  This,  though  short, 
is  admirably  told ;  but  still,  w  e  should  have  had  another  tale, 
illustrating  the  intervening  period. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  a  tale  based  upon  the 
wild  doings  of  '  the  Waltham  Blacks'  in  1720,  for  whose  espe¬ 
cial  punishment,  that  sanguinary  act,  winch  made  it  *  felony 
w  ithout  benefit  of  clergy,  to  hunt,  w'ound,  kill,  or  steal  any 
deer ;  to  rob  a  warren ;  or  to  steal  fish  by  day  or  by  night,  with 
faces  blacked,  or  otherwise  disguised !'  was  passed,  and  was 
actually  put  into  operation  p  an  act,  which,  'one  would  have 
thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  deter,  men  from  following  the 
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deer,  but  it  was  uot.*  The  story  is  most  spiritedly  told,  but  its 
ending  is  most  melancholy. 

The  next  tale,  entitled  '  Heathendom  in  Christendom,"  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all.  A  more  forcible  illustration  of  the 
deadly  heart-burnings  of  the  country-gentlemen,  and  poachers, 
could* scarcely  have  been  written;  and  we  trace  them  through 
the  characteristic  stages  of  "cunning  as  foxes,"  "harmful  as 
kites,"  ‘  following  war  with  all  men,"  until  "  hatred  without 
(lissimulation,"  hastens  the  crisis  of  ruin  and  murder. 

The  last  in  this  volume,  "Four  Years  at  Maude  Chapel 
Farm,"  is  a  most  mournful,  but  truthful,  picture  of  a  young 
farmer,  steady,  active,  and  honourable,  contending  in  vain 
against  the  crying  injustice  of  the  present  game-laws,  and 
sinking  each  year,  notwithstiiuding  his  utmost  exertions,  until 
he  is  "  sold  up,"  and  retires  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  as  a  mere 
day-labourer.  The  character  of  his  wife,  Fanny,  is  sweetly 
sketched,  and  her  remarks  to  her  sorrow-stricken  husband, 
form  a  beautiful  conclusion. 

*  'I'he  only  tears  that  he  had  seen  wrung  from  her  were  about  this 
infant  in  her  arms, — when  her  husband  was  thinking  aloud  one  day 
about  whether  it  was  possible  that  any  child  of  hers  should  be 
destined  to  grow  up  a  clod-pole  like  the  children  of  most  people  in 
their  circumstances.  At  the  moment,  she  said  nothing,  because  she 
could  not  speak :  but  afterwards  she  told  him  that  she  had  beiui 
thinking  about  that  matter,  and  her  opinion  was  that  they  must  edu¬ 
cate  their  children  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, — give  them  of  their 
own  knowledge  and  habits  of  mind,  trusting  that  their  Maker  would, 
in  his  own  time,  place  them  in  circumstances  favourable  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  powers. 

*  ‘  You  know,’  said  she,  ‘  this  is  the  case  of  all  of  us  under  God’s 
rule.  Every  one  of  us  is  a  great  immortal  being  in  humble  and 
confined  circumstances,  with  powers  cramped  up  in  us  which  we 
hope  to  use  hereafter  in  a  better  place.  Let  us  take  example  by  our 
Father’s  method  with  us  all,  and  do  the  same,  as  nearly  as  we  can, 
with  our  own  children.’ 

*  *  You  are  right,*  replied  her  husband.  And  his  eyes  rested  on 
the  family  Bible, — the  only  article  they  had  saved  of  all  they  had  at 
Maudechapel  farm.  *  By  that  book,  and  our  own  constant  endea¬ 
vours,  we  will  try,  Fanny,  with  God’s  blessing,  what  we  can  do  for 
our  children.’  ’ — vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  300. 

The  w’hole  of  the  third  volume  is  occupied  by  the  talc 
entitled  "  Gentle  and  Simple."  Like  the  foregoing  ones,  it 
abounds  with  forcible  passages,  and  sound  argument ;  the  last, 
however,  we  fear  will  be  thrown  away  upon  the  Grautley 
^  of  w  hom,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Treherne,  Miss 
Martiueau  has  given  an  admirable  portrait.  Other  teachers, 
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besides  the  moralist  are,  however,  at  hand,  and  the  greatest  of 
all— for  those  w  ho  heed  not  argument — time. 

‘  '  It  is  a  greater  agent  than  Sir  Francis,  or  any  other  man,  that 
brings  about  revolutions/  observed  Mr.  Holloway.  ‘Time  is  the 
great  teacher  of  what  you  call  revolutionary  doctrine, — and  in  this 
instance,  eniinently.  When  the  old  fellow  falls  in  with  Nimrod,  and 
lays  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  points  with  the  other  to  the 
plough  and  team  entering  upon  the  scene,  it  is  a  sure  w^arning  to 
Nimrod  that  he  must  be  off  to  some  other  hunting-field.* 

‘  ‘  Ah  !  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  will  leave  his  own/  said  Mr. 
Treherne.  '  And  his  neighbours  there  will  rue  his  absence  when  it 
is  too  late  to  get  him  back  again.  What  think  you.  Sir  Francis?* 

‘  ‘  If  Nimrod  keeps  up  with  Iiis  age,  and  w  ill  stay  at  home,  and 
live  according  to  the  conditions  of  his  time,  nobody  wull  wish  him 
away.  But  if,  wdierever  he  alights,  offences  spring  up,  and  the  jails 
overflow’,  and  ruin  and  curses  spread  like  a  pestilence  from  the  home¬ 
stead  to  the  hovel,  1  think  the  general  wish  will  be  that  Nimrod 
should  seek  a  new  hunting-field.’ — vol.  iii.  p.  114. 

And  noble  hunting  fields  are  still  left,  as  Sir  Francis  Grey 
points  out,  to  the  astonished  and  enraged  Mr.  Trehern. 

‘  '  There  is  a  wide  choice  of  old  and  new\  There  are  wild  moor¬ 
lands  within  llie  island,  if  you  do  not  want  to  travel  far.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  the  Scotch  moors  are  under  tillage.  They  will 
more  than  last  our  time,  and  our  sons’  after  us.’ 

‘  '  The  fashion  of  going  to  Norway  to  sport  seems  spreading,’ 
observed  .Mr.  Holloway.  ‘  Fishing  and  shooting  may  be  had  in  per¬ 
fection  there,  for  an  age  to  come,  and  with  the  people  to  thank  you 
to  boot.’ 

'  ‘  And  look  at  Canada  !  There  is  a  field  for  you  !’ 

‘  ‘  Thank  you.  I  prefer  my  own  covers.* 

‘  ‘  Yes,  indeed,’  Mr.  Sleath  now  ventured  to  put  in,  in  a  tone  of 
indignation 

‘  ‘  Only  prepare  yourselves  for  a  very  short  lease  from  old  Time, 
that  is  all.  He  is  a  peremptory  old  landlord,  that.  W(i  are  all 
merely  tenants  under  him, — crowns  and  cradles  alike  being  but 
occupations  ;  and  there  is  no  erection  of  his, — no  institution  or 
arrangement  that  we  have  not  to  quit  alter  notice  from  him.  It  is 
something  w  hen  he  offers  a  new'  tenancy  in  place  of  the  old,  even  if 
you  have  to  travel  some  way  to  it.  For  my  part,  when  I  can  no 
longer  sport  righteously  in  agricultural  districts,  I  think  of  being  off 
to  the  North  seas  for  the  noblest  sport  of  all — whale-fishing.’ 

‘  ‘  Pah  !”  said  Mr.  Sleath.  ‘  To  get  drenched  in  oil  !’ 

*  ‘  Not  exactly.  We  sportsmen  do  not  clean  our  own  fish,  or 
pluck  our  own  birds  :  and  neither  should  we  cut  up  the  w’hales  we 
should  bag.  O  !  Treherne,  think  of  the  nobleness  of  that  sport ! 
Think  of  the  watch  for  the  game  amidst  the  wild  seas!  Think  of  the 
careering  over  the  waves — the  signal — the  laying  to — the  boats  out 
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the  chase  and  circumvention  of  the  prey, — the  bold  harpoon  stroke — 
the  giving  out  the  rope — and  then  the  flight  of  the  boat  apparently 
at  the  creature’s  mercy,  but  not  truly  so, — only  the  stooping  to 
conquer, — then  the  creature’s  death-plunge,  and  the  victory  of  man’s 
devices  and  nerve  over  the  monster’s  force  and  instinct !  Is  not  this 
noble  sport  ?  Is  not  this  exploit,  with  sympathy  in  every  eye,  and 
fellowship  in  every  hand,  and  cheers  on  every  tongue,  better  than 
shooting  timid  hares  and  fluttering  birds,  amidst  the  peevish  curses 
of  half-ruined  farmers,  and  the  jealousy  of  half-starved  labourers, — 
and  all  this  in  sight  of  gloomy  new  jails  built  to  receive  the  criminals 
corrupted  by  our  mere  pleasures  ?' 

*.  ‘  Romance  will  not  do  against  common  sense/  declared  Mr. 
Treherne. 

'  ‘  Agreed  !’  said  Sir  Francis, 

'  '  Then  let  me  ask  your  common  sense  whether  there  would  not 
be  more  poaching  than  ever  if  we  were  to  leave  our  game  unpro¬ 
tected,  and  be  off  to  the  North  seas  V 

*  *  I  think  fact  and  common  sense  agree  that  where  there  is  most 
game  there  is  most  poaching.  There  never  w’as  so  much  poaching  as 
now  when  preserving  is  more  strict  than  ever  before.  I  am  for  being 
off  to  Canada,  or  Norway,  or  the  North  seas,  while  we  mark  how 
nature  and  time  will  manage  matters  between  the  tillage  and  the 
game.  Let  tillage  have  her  way  first :  that  is  the  clearest  point  of 
all ;  and  she  will  keep  down  the  game  to  the  point  which  suits  her 
own  purposes, — raising  instead  of  demoralising  her  labourers,  by 
doing  that  part  of  her  business  as  business,  and  not  as  aggression 
and  theft — As  for  the  landlord’s  woods,  there  is  the  law  of  trespass, 
which  already  protects  his  young  trees  and  his  fences. — And  if  the 
appetite  for  game  in  towns  demands  a  further  supply,  game  will, 
because  it  must,  be  reared  in  such  places  and  modes  as  may  be  in¬ 
nocuous  to  agriculture.  This  is  the  course  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
common  sense  points  out  and  prophecies.’ — vol.  iii.  pp.  114 — 118. 

In  closing  these  volumes,  we  heartily  recommend  them  to 
our  readers.  If  any  fault  may  be  found,  it  is,  that  their  end¬ 
ings  are  too  uniformly  gloomy.  When,  however,  we  remember 
what  a  curse  these  iniquitous  game-laws  are  to  our  rural 
population,  we  can  scarcely  feel  surprised  that  this  should  be 
the  case.  Miss  Martineau  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  true¬ 
hearted  Englishman  and  woman,  for  her  earnest  advocacy  of 
the  oppresseil,  and  for  the  eloquent  enunciation  of  noble 
principles  with  which  this  work  abounds,  and  we  trust,  that 
she  will  ere  long  receive  her  reward — a  more  gratifying  one, 
we  are  sure  she  wishes  not — in  the  utter  obliteration  from  the 
statute-book  of  every  vestige  of  these  hateful  enactments. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Irish  Established  Church  Obstructive  to  Protestantism, 
Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  JC.  Noel,  M.  A.  By  the 
Kev.  A.  Gordon,  M.A.  London.  Ward. 

Ireland  has  for  centuries  been  a  puzzle  to  politicians  of  all 
parties,  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals.  Measure  after  measure 
has  been  discussed  and  adopted,  but  social  happiness  seems  still 
as  f:ir  from  that  country  as  ever,  and  mis-government  lives  and 
walks  abroad  with  a  bold  and  vaunting  front.  The  goddess  of 
peace  and  harmony,  while  joyfully  visiting  other  lands,  seems 
resolved  never  to  touch  the  soil  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  or  to  wave 
her  golden  wing  over  its  distracted  children.  Every  means 
adopted  to  invite  her  presence,  has  been  hitherto  in  vain. 
Threats  and  cajolery  have  been  alike  fruitless.  The  presence  of 
the  soldiery,  and  of  a  large  constabulary  force,  has  been  found 
insufficient  to  awe  an  irritated  people.  Endowments  of  col¬ 
leges,  augmentations  of  Regium  donum,  and  other  appliances 
have  all  failed  to  win  the  affections  of  the  nation,  or  to  ensure 
public  tranquillity.  The  elements  of  soci.al  combustion  are  still 
rife  in  the  national  heart,  and  we  have  no  statesman  bold  enough 
to  pour  upon  them  the  waters  of  a  righteous  policy.  Dis¬ 
content  is  daily  drawing  together  the  materials  of  increased 
turbulence,  and  if  the  olive  branch  of  genuine  conciliation  be  not 
soon  offered,  it  will  swell  and  rise,  and  finally  overtop  every 
embankment,  and  desolate  the  land. 

It  is  high  time  the  real  cause  of  this  mighty  evil  were 
explored.  In  political  economy,  as  in  physical  science,  the 
principle  of  the  poet  holds  true — 

Felix  cui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas. 

Let  the  philosophers,  patriots,  and  philanthropists,  of  England 
look  across  the  channel,  and  investigate  the  sad  moral  pheno¬ 
mena  which  instantly  meet  their  view.  Why  is  Ireland  so  full 
of  distractions,  civil  discontent,  and  religious  animosity  ?  This 
is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  We  know  from  extended  inter¬ 
course  with  its  fervid  children,  that  the  causa  mali  is  not  in 
their  physical  nature  as  we  have  heard  sometimes  affirmed. 
The  Chartists  of  Glasgow,  and  the  operatives  of  Manchester, 
have  not  a  tithe  of  their  patience.  No  doubt  each  have  their 
share  of  social  wTongs,  but  the  Irishman's  burden  is  the  heavier, 
and  his  patience  by  so  much  the  greater.  Our  question  then 
returns,  what  is  the  true  cause  of  Ireland’s  woes?  A  High 
Churchman,  or  an  Orangeman,  would  at  once  resolve  the  case 
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into  the  prevalence  of  popery.  We  are  no  apologists  of  popery. 
Far  from  it.  We  know  what  it  has  done,  and  what  influence 
it  is  likely  to  have  wherever  it  exists.  We  regard  it  as  exceed- 
ingly  inimical  to  the  developement  of  mental  energy,  to  the 
healthfulness  of  social  morals,  to  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  to  national  improvement.  Were  it  necessary, 
we  could  bring  much  proof  in  support  of  our  assertion.  But 
still  popery  is  not  the  proximate  cause  of  Ireland's  woes.  We 
look  to  other  popish  countries,  not  distinguished  certainly  by 
high  prosperity,  but  exhibiting  an  aspect  very  different  from 
that  of  Ireland,  and  we  ask  whence  the  difterence  ?  We  come 
then  at  once  to  the  source  of  the  evil.  Our  judgment  is  not 
a  hasty  one ;  it  is  founded  on  a  careful  induction  of  facts,  on 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  Irish  people,  and  a  profound  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  workings  of  human  nature,  and  we  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  the  grand  source  of  Irish  irritation  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  State  Church.  This  conclusion  cannot 
be  evaded.  Peace  there  never  can  be  in  Ireland  till  this  insti¬ 
tution  is  abolished.  We  do  not  assert  this  from  any  feeling 
of  opposition  to  the  episcopal  church  as  such,  we  speak 
simply  in  reference  to  its  civil  establishment;  and  could  our 
voice  be  heard  from  Laud’s  End  to  John  O’Groats,  our  lan¬ 
guage  in  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Ireland 
would  be  delenda  est  Carthago. 

That  the  Protestant  church  of  Ireland  is  a  source  of  ceaseless 
irritation,  is  manifest  from  a  variety  of  considerations.  Its  very 
existence  is  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
as  a  sUmding  monument  of  the  degradation  of  their  country. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  established  church  of  Ire¬ 
land  is  the  church  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  community.  The 
population  of  the  country  is  calculated  at  somewhere  above 
eight  millions,  more  than  six  millions  of  whom  arc  Roman 
Catholics,  whilst  of  the  remainder  there  are  only  about  seven 
hundred  thousand  belonging  to  the  state  church.  This  fact 
speaks  volumes  to  our  statesmen,  and  should  be  seriously  pon¬ 
dered  by  ever}’  sensible  man  in  the  empire.  How,  we  ask,  can 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  in  the  face  of  such  a  glaring 
anomaly,  be  contented  ? 

But  further,  the  functionaries  of  the  church  are  not  confined 
to  those  localities  where  the  main  body  of  their  adherents  is 
found,  but  arc  fixed  in  places  where  they  have  fe\v  or  none  at  all. 
There  are  no  less  than  forty-one  benefices  in  Ireland,  in  wdiich 
there  is  not  a  single  Protestant  episcopalian.  There  arc  ninety- 
nine  benefices  in  which  there  are  not  twenty  Protestants,  and 
one  hundred  and  tw'enty  more  in  which  the  number  varies  from 
•  filty.  ’There  are  fifty  other  parishes  whose  whole 
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Protestant  population  consists  of  only  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  individuals.  These  are  facts  which  ou^ht  to  be  carcfuUy 
pondered  by  the  English  public.  In  such  facts  lie  the  inateriafs 
of  discord  and  of  continual  agitation. 

The  immense  revenues  of  the  state  church  form  another  main 
item  in  *  the  monster  grievance.’  The  precise  amount  of 
these  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain.  We  have  made 
every  effort  to  do  so,  but  without  success.  It  is  our  firm  belief 
that  the  full  amount  is  known  only  to  their  recipients.  The 
income  of  the  primate  has  been  estimated  at  about  .€23,(X)0  per 
annum,  and  it  certainly,  all  items  included,  is  not  less  than 
i;20,0()()  per  annum.  TMie  bench  of  bishops  enjoy  among  them¬ 
selves  about  160,000  per  annum.  Hy  tlie  Church  Temporali¬ 
ties  Bill  of  1833,  several  dioceses  were  united,  and  tlieir  reve¬ 
nues  *  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  ecclesiastical  commis. 
sioners,’  so  that  the  amount  of  revenue  referred  to  in  round 
numbers  may  be  a  trifle  less  than  stated  above.  But  still,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  monstrously  great.  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  in  a  country  proverbially  poor,  where,  even 
according  to  government  statistics,  every  fourth  man  is  a 
pauper. 

But  perhaps  the  position  and  incomes  of  the  parochial  incum¬ 
bents  are  more  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
than  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  dignified  clergy.  Previously 
to  the  Tithe  (commutation  Act,  the  collection  of  the  parocliial 
tithes  was  an  incessant  source  of  irritation.  The  scenes  of 
ruffianism,  swearing,  and  even  bloodshed,  connected  with  their 
collection,  are  not  yet  forgotten.  Moreover  the  incomes  of 
some  of  the  clergy  in  places  where  they  have  little  or  no  official 
duty  to  perform,  having  few,  if  any,  adherents,  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum.  We  could  name  fifty  parishes,  containing  only 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  individuals  professing  the 
Protestant  faith,  whose  united  clerical  revenues  exceed  .^11,000. 
Such  facts  are  not  without  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  a 
keenly-observant  people. 

Another  item  in  the  budget  of  disaffection,  may  be  fairly 
traced  to  the  contrast  between  the  seeming  self-denial  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Romish  church  and  the  opulence  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astics  of  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the 
appearance  of  self-denial,  laborious  attention  to  official  duty, 
humility  and  condescension,  while  on  the  other  there  is  the 
aspect  of  opulence,  dignity,  and  lordly  power.  Wlio  does  not 
perceive  the  effect  of  such  a  contrast  ? 

It  were  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  items  of  social  dissatis¬ 
faction,  traceable  to  the  existence  of  the  state-church  of  Ireland. 
They  are  numerous,  and  their  aggregate  influence  is  tremen- 
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dous.  Until,  therefore,  this  monster  grievance  is  removed,  all 
the  schemes  of  our  statesmen  for  the  amelioration  of  that 
country  must  prove  nugatory.  Agitation  will  survive  O’Connell, 
the  priests  will  continue  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
the  nation  will  heave  with  discontent.  The  Coercion  Bill  re¬ 
cently  introduced  into  parliament  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  a 
delusion.  It  did  not  touch  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  has  been 
wisely  rejected  by  the  legislature.  While  Ireland  remains 
torn  with  religious  dissensions,  the  battle-field  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  its  history  will  be  disfigured  by  out -breaks,  Molly- 
Maguirisin,  and  murders,  in  spite  of  the  most  stringent  legisla¬ 
tive  enactments.  What  is  wanted  is  the  removal  of  the  sources 
of  religious  intolerance  and  discontent.  Social  harmony  would 
then  commence  her  benign  reign.  Absenteeism  would  receive 
a  check.  Landlords  would  come  to  their  paternal  estates. 
Avaricious  and  grinding  agents  would  be  dismissed,  or  at  least  be 
subjected  to  the  control  of  their  masters.  The  serfs  of  the  soil, 
for  the  peasantry  are  little  better,  would  find  in  most  cases, 
that  if  the  lord  of  the  soil  was  their  master,  he  w  as  at  the  same 
time  their  friend.  No  doubt  there  w  ould  be  some  cold-hearted 
and  tyrannical  proprietors  still,  as  there  are  even  now'  among 
resident  landlords.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  no  small 
share  of  this  tyranny  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bigotry  infused 

into  their  minds  bv  their  connexion  with  the  state-church. 

_  » 

This  institution  has  a  most  baneful  influence  on  Protestant 
landlords,  (and  by  far  the  majority  of  proprietors  of  laud  in 
Ireland  are  Protestants)  in  connexion  with  their  tenantry,  who,in 
the  south  and  west,  are  almost  entirely  Roman-catholics.  Taking 
all  things  therefore  into  account,  the  abolition  of  the  state- 
church  would  have  a  most  happy  effect  both  on  the  lords  and 
on  the  tenants  of  the  soil.  By  removing  the  grand  source  of  reli¬ 
gious  irritation,  it  w  ould  pave  the  way  to  national  prosperity,  and 
do  more  for  the  traTiquillization  of  the  country  and  the  security 
of  life,  than  all  the  acts  of  parliament  since  the  da  vs  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  cannot  be  expected  to  extend  and  flourish.  Wen  of  capital 
will  not  risk  it  in  a  country  so  distracted,  w'here  their  presence 
would  .be  uncomfortable,  and  their  persons  unsafe.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  entirely  thrown 
on  the  culture  of  the  soil  for  support.  The  possession  of  a  small 
patch  of  ground,  becomes,  in  many  cases,  indispensable  to  sub¬ 
sistence.  To  be  deprived  of  the  occupancy  of  a  few  acres,  is  to 
many  families  the  certain  road  to  beggary  or  starvation.  Hence 
agrarian  outr^es.  Now  this  state  of  things  has  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  religious  distractions  of  the  country.  Pj 
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means  of  these  the  tide  of  capital  is  diverted  into  a  foreign 
channel,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  arc  so  absorbed  in  religious 
domestic  strife,  as  to  be  literally  incapable  of  that  concentration 
of  thought  necessary  to  its  successful  employment  among  them¬ 
selves.  Every  impartial  man  must  see,  that  the  first  remedy  for 
such  a  social  distemper  is  the  removal  of  the  irritating  cause — 
the  state  church.  No  palliatives  will  do,  no  endowments  of 
colleges,  no  pandering  to  the  appetites  of  the  priesthood,  no 
railway  projects,  no  bills  for  the  security  of  life — nothing  but  a 
radical  cure.  The  state  physician,  if  he  would  do  his  work  to 
good  purpose,  must  probe  the  sore  to  the  very  bottom,  extract 
the  poison,  close  the  w^ound  gently,  and  then  do  his  best  to  heal 
it  up  by  the  appliances  of  a  righteous,  liberal,  and  conciliatory 
policy. 

Our  view  of  the  matter  is  thus  strong  raid  obvious.  We  are 
not  ignorant,  as  alrejidy  observed,  of  the  shifts  of  Orange 
churchmen,  to  evade  the  force  of  our  arguments.  It  is  popery, 
horrid  popery,  they  are  ready  to  exclaim,  that  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief.  Well,  '  good  friends,  sweet  friends,’  let  us  grant 
it  for  the  sake  of  argument.  The  more  shame  we  say  upon  you. 
Have  you  not  been  well  paid,  and  long  paid  for  its  destruction  ? 
But  we  ask  further,  w  hat  has  preserved  popery  in  such  life  and 
vigour  in  Ireland  ?  Why  are  Irish  papists  the  most  bigotted, 
the  most  thoroughly  popish  in  the  w  orld  ?  The  cause,  we  think, 
is  fairly  traceable  to  the  state  church.  No  man’s  understanding 
was  ever  yet  enlightened  by  the  spoiling  of  his  goods ;  no  man’s 
prejudices  were  ever  yet  slain  by  penalties  Jind  imprisonment ; 
no  man  was  ever  vet  schooled  into  obedience  to  the  truth  bv 
dragoons  and  grape  shot.  Coercion  was  never  yet  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  conversion,  lienee  the  complete  failure  of  the  Irish 
state  church. 

The  truth  is,  the  minds  of  the  people  are  so  absorbed  in  their 
religious  dissensions,  and  so  stung  with  a  sense  of  injustice  by 
the  exactions  and  opulence  of  the  established  church,  that  they 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  examine  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  their  own  system.  They  naturally  enough  conclude  that  that 
must  be  a  bad  religion  which  requires  to  be  upheld  by  such 
means ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  own  must  be  every 
thing  that  is  excellent.  We  feel,  therefore,  most  fully  convinced 
that  the  great  barrier  to  the  conversion  of  popish  Ireland  has 
been  the  state  church.  If  Romanism  in  that  country  is  ever  to 
be  displaced  by  the  evangelism  of  the  primitive  age,  it  must  be 
Rpproached  by  men  in  the  attitude  of  voluntaries.  Let  Roiuan- 
isni  then,  if  churchmen  choose,  have  its  full  share  of  blame. 
It  is  only  shifting  it  off  one  step  from  themselves.  Ultimately 
it  must  rest,  in  a  large  measure,  on  their  beloved  establishment. 
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Considering  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  are 
Roman-catholics,  we  have  often  wondered,  not  that  there  are 
religious  dissensions,  discontents,  and  outbreaks,  in  that  unhappy 
countrj’^,  but  that  they  are  not  more  abundant.  We  have 
as  bad  an  opinion  of  the  essential  elements  of  popcrv^  as  most 
churchmen,  and,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  worse.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  old  adage,  ^  oppression  will  make  a  wise  man  mad.’ 
What  then  must  be  its  effects  on  those  of  an  opposite  charac¬ 
ter?  In  the  case  of  truly  Christian  men  we  might  expect 
patient  submission  to  unkind  treatment ;  we  might  expect  that, 
in  imitation  of  their  divine  Master,  when  reviled  they  would  not 
revile  again;  when  subjected  to  suffering  they  would  not 
threaten,  but  commit  the  matter  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously. 
But  have  we  any  right  to  expect  such  demeanour  on  the  part  of 
injured  and  irritated  Roman-catholics  ?  We  trow  not.  Those 
who  arc  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the*  case 
know  well,  that  the  amount  of  outward  discontent  and  social 
turbulence,  is  much  less  than  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected. 

We  can  affirm  from  personal  knowledge,  that  in  not  a  few 
instances  the  power  of  the  priesthood  has  been  emi)loyed  in 
restraining  and  subduing  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  when 
swollen  with  indignation  and  hatred  against  the  state-church, 
and  ready  to  burst  forth  in  open  violence  on  its  adherents. 
It  is  quite  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  priests  do  work  upon 
their  feelings,  and  inflame  their  passions,  by  directing  their 
attention  to  their  w  rongs  :  but  they  not  unfrequently  exercise  a 
salutary  influence  in  preventing  their  excited  votaries  from  rush¬ 
ing  into  lawless  outbreaks.  That  they  should  be  excited,  that 
they  should  hate  the  state  church,  and  be  somewhat  turbulent, 
suits  their  purpose ;  but  rebellion  and  bloodshed  would  coun¬ 
tervail  their  policy. 

At  present  we  can  see  but  little  ground  of  hope  for  Ireland 
from  any  party  in  the  state.  As  regards  the  real  source  of  the 
evil,  politicians  of  every  shade  and  colour  are  marvellously 
blind.  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  party  will  only  make  'con¬ 
fusion  worse  confounded.'  The  usual  policy  of  the  Whigs  will 
be  brought  into  play ;  professing  to  reform  the  hierarchy,  they 
will  seek  really  to  strengthen  it.  Some  meretricious  ornaments 
may  be  removed,  but  it  will  be  on  the  condition  and  as  a  means 
of  rendering  the  foundation  more  stable,  and  of  perpetuating 
the  shelter  afforded  within  the  precincts  of  the  establishment, 
to  their  younger  kinsmen  and  needy  dependents.  The  lessons 
of  historx’,  so  far  at  least  as  the  church  is  concerned,  have 
hitherto  been  lost  on  the  Whig  party.  Thev  have  tried  their 
utmost  again  and  again  to  conciliate  her.  With  the  utmost 
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patience  they  have  waited  on  her  pleasure,  have  borne  with  her 
froward ness,*  have  sought  to  calm  her  anger,  and  to  win  her  into 
good  fellowship  and  love.  But  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  They 
have  not,  they  never  will,  they  cannot  succeed.  Tliere  is  that 
in  Whig  doctrines,  at  least,  which  the  hierarchy  repudiates  as 
the  worst  of  heresies,  and  her  faithful  sons  recoil  from  the 
men  bv  whom  those  doctrines  are  professed.  It  is  not  enough 
to  conciliate  her  that  principle  and  practice  should  be  opposed ; 
that  the  advocates  of  the  representative  system  sliould  be 
amongst  the  stoutest  opponents  of  the  extension  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  ;  or  that  the  professed  champions  of  religious  liberty,  should 
rally  to  the  defence  of  ecclesiastical  monopoly  and  intolerance. 
One  would  think  this  might  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  the 
craving  even  of  an  established  church  ;  but  the  Whigs  have 
found,  to  their  cost,  that  it  was  not.  What  is  really  good  in 
their  political  creed  has  awakened  her  settled  distrust,  and  she 
has  therefore  refused  to  be  soothed  bv  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely.  Whig  professions  have  been  mis¬ 
trusted,  Whig  zeal  has  been  regarded  as  more  than  doubtful. 
Past  concessions  to  righteous  claims  have  been  appealed  to  in 
disproof  of  present  professions,  and  the  legitimate  tendency  of 
principles  has  been  regarded  as  more  pow  erful  than  the  exigences 
of  the  passing  hour.  The  Whigs,  therefore,  though  constituting 
the  most  aristocratic  party  in  tlic  kingdom,  have  utterly  failed 
to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  church.  They  arc  suspected, 
disbelieved,  and  hated.  Bishops  of  their  ow  n  creation  speedily 
turn  against  them,  and  the  whole  pow  er  of  the  hierarchy  stands 
ready,  at  any  moment,  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude.  The 
state  priests,  wise  in  their  generation,  wait  their  opportunity, 
and  whenever  that  comes,  neither  conscience  nor  prudence 
prevents  their  being  found  in  the  front  rank  of  toryism. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  this,  the  Whigs  are  still  toying 
with  the  church,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  securing  an  ally  in 
their  hitherto  embittered  foe.  Their  recent  return  to  power 
affords  another  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  short-sight¬ 
edness  and  infatuation,  and  we  regret  that  Ireland  is  the  scene 
on  w  hich  these  qualities  are  to  be  exhibited.  We  are  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  they  are  churchmen,  and  should  be 
disposed  to  give  more  weight  to  this  plea,  did  we  believe  that 
their  churchmanship  had  res[)ect  to  the  religious  superiority  of 
the  state  system.  This,  however,  we  cannot  do.  With  few 
exceptions,  they  care  nothing  about  the  religion  of  the  matter. 
They  never  trouble  themselves  to  look  at  it  in  this  light,  they 
are  wholly  incompetent  to  do  so,  and  arc  engrossed  by  the  other 
and  secular  bearings  of  the  system.  The  money  or  governmental 
interests  involved,  are  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and  hence  the 
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bitterness  evinced  by  our  statesmen,  whether  4Vhig  or  Con- 
servative,  in  their  defence  of  the  hierarchy. 

If  there  be  one  point  of  ecclesiastical  policy  on  which  rellect- 
ing  men  of  all  parties  are  more  agreed  tlian  on  any  other,  it  is 
the  anomalous  character  and  gross  injustice  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  Ireland.  Members  of  Lord  llusselPs  administration 
have  expressed  themselves  on  this  point  without  hesitation,  and 
the  national  mind  has  been  rapidly  preparing  for  the  abroga-  ' 
tion  of  this  branch  of  the  national  church.  In  no  other  case, 
save  that  of  the  corn-laws,  has  such  rapid  progress  been  made. 
Even  churchmen  have  been  compelled  to  admit-  the  outrageous 
character  of  the  institute,  and  politicians  of  nearly  all  classes 
have  concurred  in  affinning  that  the  peace  of  Ireland  cannot  be 
maintained  without  it.  Far  different,  however,  is  the  view 
entertained  by  our  present  Premier.  Lagging  behind  the  most 
intelligent  of  his  party ;  inaccessible  alike  to  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  catholics,  and  to  the  dictates  of  righteous  principle ;  his 
lordship,  in  reply  to  ^Ir.  Thomas  Buncombe,  expounded  his 
views  in  the  following  remarkable  passage,  distinguished  alike 
for  fatal  errors  and  for  an  apparently  utter  ignorance  of  what 
has  been  passing  in  Ireland  for  many  years  past. 

‘  With  respect  to  the  church  in  Ireland,  and  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  said  Lord  Russell,  I  voted  with  iny  honour¬ 
able  friend  the  member  for  Sheffield  in  favour  of  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  Maynooth  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Established 
Church.  We  were  defeated  by  a  great  majority,  the  opinion  of  the 
House  being  adverse  to  that  proposition,  t  afterwards  continued  to 
the  end  to  give  a  zealous  support  to  the  bill  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  Maynooth  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  1  made  no 
difficulty  in  supporting  that  bill  because  the  motion  of  my  honour¬ 
able  friend  was  not  carried.  Well,  1  now  say  that  I  retain  inv 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  Protestant  church,  and  with  respect  to 
Homan- catholic  endowment;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  urge  these  opinions  at  the  present  moment,  for  1  should 
be  doing  that  which  1  must  confess  at  the  present  moment  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  I  believe  that  with  respect  to  wliat  some  have  pro¬ 
posed,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  Ibotestant  cliurch  in  Ireland, 
there  could  be  no  worse  or  more  fatal  measure  sanctioned  by  Parliament* 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  politically  injurious,  because  1  believe 
that  many  ot  the  most  loyal  in  Ireland — many  of  those  the  most 
attached  to  the  connexion  with  this  country,  would  be  alienated  by 
the  destruction  of  that  church,  to  w’hich  they  are  fondly  attached, 
1  believe  that  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  it  would  be  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  religious  war ;  that  there  would  be  that  which  does 
not  at  present  prevail. — the  most  violent  and  vehement  attack  on  the 
Homan-catholic  religion ;  and  that  the  Roman-catholics  themselves 
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would  be  Ihe  Hrst  to  compluin  of  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
church/ 

The  sacrifice  of  the  many  to  the  few—  long  the  favourite 
policy  of  our  rulers — is  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  lordship, 
whilst  the  apprehensions  expressed  of  ‘  a  religious  >var/  and  of 
*  violent  and  vehement  attacks  on  the  Roman-catholic  religion/ 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  an  absolute  failure 
of  memory  as  well  as  a  paralysis  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  But 
enough  of  this.  His  lordship  is  not  content  with  maintaining 
the  existing  hierarchy.  He  would  create  another,  and  only 
waits  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  temper  of  the  day  does  not 
‘permit  him  to  carry  out  his  views,  but  they  are  distinctly  enun¬ 
ciated,  and  we  know  what  politicians  mean  when  they  speak 
thus.  They  arc  too  wise  in  their  generation  to  give  utterance 
to  their  thoughts,  unless  they  intend,  when  occsision  serves, 
to  reduce  them  to  practice.  Let  our  readers  therefore  ponder 
well  what  follows.  They  are  words  ominous  of  evil ;  they  por¬ 
tend  an  approaching  revolution  in  our  Irish  ecclesiastical  policy, 
and  are  evidently  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  His 
lordship  is  willing  to  bide  his  time,  but  we  should  be  infatuated 
beyond  the  common  fate  of  mortals,  if  we  did  not  see  in  his 
words  the  shadow  of  coming  events.  He  that  runneth  may 
read.  The  Premier,  at  least,  is  honest.  We  concede  his  man¬ 
liness,  but  there  is  in  the  nation  less  of  truth  and  of  enlightened 
conviction  than  we  imagine,  if  his  policy  should  be  permitted  to 
triumph.  He  has  divulged  the  secret,  and  it  remains  with  us 
to  say,  whether  an  organization  shall  not  instantly  be  devised  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  to  meet  the  crisis  which  must  arise.  Come  it 
will  in  one  form  or  other,  and  the  result  will  mainly  depend  on 
the  position  assumed  by  protestant  dissenters. 

*  Cun  you  found  or  endow/  his  lordship  enquires,  ‘  the  Roman- ca¬ 
tholic  church  ?  It  is  quite  evident  from  Mr.  Pitt’s  speeches,  and  the 
ineinorandu  left  by  his  friends,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  w'as  pos¬ 
sible  to  endow  or  to  make  some  provision  for  the  Homan-catholic 
church  by  the  state.  My  belief  is,  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  carried  that 
measure,  he  would  have  carried  a  measure  conducive  to  the  wellare 
of  Ireland,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  conformity  with  that  opinion  1  gave  my  vote  in 
18*25,  twenty-one  years  ago,  in  favour  of  a  motion  made  by  Lord  b. 
Lgerton,  now  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  who  moved  that  a  provision 
be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Homan-catholic  church.  But 
what  do  I  find  at  this  moment  ?  I  see,  generally  speaking,  that  the 
Church  of  England,  that  the  Dissenters  of  England,  that  the  esta¬ 
blished  church  of  Scotland,  that  the  free  church  of  Scotland,  that 
the  established  church  in  Ireland,  that  the  Protestant  Association  in 
Ireland,  and  lastly,  that  the  Homan-catholics  of  Ireland  themselves. 
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Hte  all  velienienl  in  opposition  to  such  a  plan.  I  received  only  this 
fiturning  a  placard  from  Edinburgh,  in  w'hich  the  lloman-cutholics  ol 
Edinburgh  declared  that  they  would  resist,  to  the  utmost  ot  their 
power,  any  plan  for  the  payment  of  the  Roman-catholic  clergy.  I 
cannot  see,  then,  that  that  is  a  measure  which  I  am  bound,  consist- 
ently  with  iny  duty,  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
until  1  see  some  kind  of  more  favourable  disposition  towards 
it  on  the  part  of  the  people  1  should  say  ii  that  measure, 
or  any  other  measure  were  urgent,  that  though  impracticable, 
1  might  still  be  bound,  by  my  duty  to  the  Crown,  to  propose 
it,  and  resign  office  if  I  should  not  carry  it ;  but  I  must  conless,  ilrat 
witli  respect  to  ecclesiastical  questions  in  Ireland,  admitting,  as  I 
do,  that  neither  the  state  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  south  of  Ireland,  nor  the  voluntary  system,  as  affecting  the 
Uoman-catholics,  is  satisfactory  to  my  mind ;  yet  1  do  see  that  there 
is  not  that  cause  of  urgency  that  any  immediate  measures  need  be 
proposed  with  respect  to  them  Tfiere  are  many  questions  which 
are  more  beneficial  to  Ireland,  and  more  practicable  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  urging  forward  those  questions 
which  I  confess  to  be  impracticable.  If  any  member  of  this  House 
chooses  to  express,  or  feel,  and  act  upon  a  want  of  confidence  in  iny 
administration,  on  the  ground  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  rest  for  ever 
satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Ire¬ 
land,  or  inclined  to  say  that  the  state  of  these  affairs  is  consistent 
with  justice,  and  that  it  must  be  kept  up  in  perpetuity  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  endowment  for  the  Protestant  minority,  and  of  the  voluntary 
principle  for  the  Homan-catholic  majority — if  any  persons  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  favour  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  on  that  account,  1 
cannot  help  their  acting  on  such  an  opinion.  But  I  cannot,  in  my 
own  mind,  say  that  I  am  satisfied  perfectly  with  that  condition  of 
affairs.  I  cannot  pledge  myself,  if  I  find  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  disposed  to  what  I  think  a  more  just  and  useful 
arrangement,  I  w’ill  not  pledge  myself  to  be  an  opponent  of  such 
arrangement.’ 

His  lordship,  while  disclosing  with  suflicient  clearness  his 
own  views,  has  not  done  justice  to  those  who  withhold  their  con¬ 
fidence  from  the  Irish  policy  of  his  administration.  Some,  it  is 
true,  may  do  so  for  the  reason  he  has  stated ;  but  others,  and 
throughout  the  country  a  much  larger  number,  refuse  such  coii- 
fideuce,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  short  of  an  entire  severance 
of  the  episcopal  and  of  all  other  churches  in  Ireland  from  the 
State,  can  meet  the  justice  of  the  case,  or  calm, the  outraged 
feelings  of  that  island.  This  is  the  ground  taken  by  all  con¬ 
sistent  voluntaries,  by  many  members  of  the  established  church 
of  England,  and  by  politicians  of  various  grades  and  complexions. 

cn^  we  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  maintaining  the  present 
system,  or  of  conceding  to  the  Catholics  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
iH'clesiasticRl  rcvcmics  of  Ireland,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
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prefer  the  latter.  There  would  be  more  of  justice,  or  rather 
less  of  injustice,  in  it.  It  would  be  less  glaringly  vicious,  less 
adapted  to  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irritation. 
Ihit  the  diminution  of  evil  accruing  from  such  a  policy  would 
he  purchased  at  a  fearful  cost.  Irish  patriotism  would  lose 
its  element ;  the  voices  which  are  now  raised  on  behalf  of  a 
suftering  people  would  be  hushed  ;  a  conservative  influence  would 
be  spread  throughout  the  land  ;  and  government  stipendiaries 
would  be  substituted  for  an  unbought  and  earnest  priesthood. 
To  this  dilemma,  how  ever,  w  e  are  not  reduced.  There  is  another 
course  open  to  us,  one  more  accordant  with  religious  truth, 
more  commensurate  with  the  rightful  claims  of  all  the  parties 
eoucerued,  better  adapted  to  allay  the  animosities  and  heal 
the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  country,  and  more  richly  fraught 
in  consequence  with  the  elements  of  social  welfare  and  of 
religious  progress.  Let  the  state — holding  all  vested  and  life 
interests  sacred — resume  the  property  from  which  its  ecclesi¬ 
astical  functionaries  are  paid.  Let  it  withhold  all  grants  of 
public  money  from  religionists  of  every  name,  and  confine  itself 
henceforth  to  its  legitimate  sphere.  Let  such  property,  in  w'hat- 
ever  it  consists,  be  applied  to  strictly  national  purposes,  and 
religion  be  left  to  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  its  disciples. 
A  new  era  would  thus  arise,  not  more  agitating,  at  first,  than 
that  which  will  spring  from  the  government  plan,  but  a  thou¬ 
sand-fold  more  certain  of  ultimately  securing  the  peace  and 
w  elfare  of  the  people. 

We  are  the  more  concerned  on  this  matter,  as  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  government  scheme  is  already  concocted, 
and  luis  the  approval  of  the  O’Connell  as  well  as  of  the  Peel 
section  of  our  statesmen.  Rumours  have  rejiehed  us,  on  the 
substantial  truth  of  which  we  are  disposed  to  rely,  that  the 
government,  as  such,  will  maintain  silence  on  this  j)oint,  until 
a  general  election  has  taken  place ;  but  that  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  when  a  seven  years  tenure  of  parliamentary  existence 
has  been  secured,  the  establishment  of  popery  in  Ireland  will  be 
forced  through  the  legislature,  however  hostile  it  may  be  found 
to  the  national  wdll.  We  can  merely  hint  this  now^,  in  order  to 
put  our  friends  on  their  guard,  but  we  shall  return  to  it  again, 
with  the  additional  information  which  the  ensuing  month  may 
supply.  Should  Lord  John  Russell  be  able  to  effect  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  to  w  Inch  he  is  committed 
by  past  professions  and  votes,  a  tremendous  blow  will  be 
given  to  every  hope  of  better  times.  Were  he  to  make  tlie 
attempt,  and  be  prevented  from  q^irrying  it  out,  as  we  hope 
he  may,  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  the  failure  might  be 
pregnant  with  the  elements  of  social  regeneration.  e  have 
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our  fcRTs,  however,  unless  the  countrj’^  meet  the  ca.se  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  general  election,  that  the  higs,  backed  by  a  portion 
of  the  Tories,  may,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  voice  of  the  British 
people,  carry  the  measure.  Our  expectation,  therefore,  of  good 
from  the  Whigs,  is  not  great.  We  look  with  more  hope  even 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  recent  conversion  to  free  trade  prin¬ 
ciples  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  capable  of  being  enlightened 
on  great  questions.  Now  what  Ireland  wants  is  just  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  principles  to  religion.  Give  Ireland  free  trade 
in  religion,  and  you  plaee  her  at  once  in  a  fair  way  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  you  heal  her  most  dangerous  malady  ;  you  close  up  the 
fruitful  source  of  her  discontent,  and  open  the  w  ay  for  a  fair 
application  of  the  other  social  remedies  wliich  legislative  wisdom 
may  suggest.  Abolish,  we  say  to  our  statesmen,  whether  Sir 
Robert  Peel  or  Lord  John  Russell,  the  state  church  of  Ireland, 
remove  that  hideous  monopoly,  and  3"ou  w’ill  thereby  encircle 
your  brow  with  prouder  laurels  than  have  been  gained  from  the 
abolition  of  the  corn  law  s,  bright  and  fresh  as  Ihc}’^  may  he ;  you 
will  secure  for  yourself  a  position  in  the  first  rank  of  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  of  modern  statesmen,  and  transmit  to  pos¬ 
terity  your  name,  embalmed  in  the  grateful  recollections  of  an 
oppressed  but  generous  people. 

But  w  hy  do  we  look  to  man  ?  Our  confidence  is  in  God ; — 
in  Him  by  whom  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice.  Ire¬ 
land,  long  misgoverned,  degraded,  and  alienated,  is  not  over¬ 
looked.  He  who  hath  a  name  written  on  his  vesture  and 
on  his  thigh,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  will  yet  arise 
and  plead  her  cause.  Even  now'  we  behold  some  presages 
of  his  speedy  advent,  already  we  think  we  hear  the  sound  of 
his  chariot  wheels.  In  w  hat  way  he  may  vindicate  the  honour 
of  his  truth,  and  the  rights  of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  prognosti¬ 
cate.  Thunderings  and  lightenings  ra«a\"  go  before  him.  He 
may  speak  from  the  midst  of  the  cloud  in  apparent  auger.  He 
mav"  suffer  the  man  of  sin  to  triumjdi  for  a  time.  A  social  earth¬ 
quake  may  be  permitted  to  shake  the  foundations  of  society,  ere 
deliverance  come,  but  come  it  will.  Magna  est  veritas  et 
prevaiebit.  The  mighty  force  of  truth,  will  be  impelled  by 
the  united  energy  of  the  sons  of  freedom,  against  the  state 
church,^  till  its  hoary  turrets  shall  yield  to  the  impulse,  and  the 
proud  labric  be  levelled  with  the  dust.  Religion,  no  longer 
woundeil  in  the  house  of  professed  friends,  will  then  reign  in 
truth,  and  the  people  of  God  of  every  name,  pouring  their  liberality 
into  his  treasury,  will  send  forth  devoted  men  to  preach  the 
gospel  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud,  ‘  taking  nothing 
of  the  Gentiles.' 
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A  History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  and  Origins.  By  John  Beck¬ 
mann,  Professor  of  Economy  in  the  University  of  CJottingen. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  William  Johnston.  Fourth 
Edition,  carefullv  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  William  Francis, 
Ph.  D.,  F.L.S. and  J.  W.  Griflith,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Vol  1. 
London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

This  is  another  volume  of  Bohn’s  *  Standard  Library,’  and  the 
selection  is  judicious  The  title  is  somewhat  unique,  and  will 
scarcely  convey  to  general  readers  an  accurate  idea  of  the  work. 
As  is  remarked  by  the  editors  of  the  present  edition,  ‘  the  book 
may  be  classed  as  a  compound  of  learned  research  and  light 
reading,  suitable  both  to  the  popular  reader  and  the  scholar.’  It 
displays  a  wide  range  of  reading  on  a  vast  variety  of  topics,  and 
traces  the  various  discoveries  and  inventions,  whose  progress  it 
narrates  from  their  earliest  developement  to  their  most  perfected 
form.  It  therefore  combines,  in  a  very  unwonted  degree,  the 
elements  of  scientitic  and  of  popular  interest,  and  may  be  read 
with  equal  zeal  by  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  liglit  reading, 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  author,- John  Beckmann,  was  born 
at  Hoye,  a  small  town  of  Hanover,  in  1731),  and  was  appointed, 
in  1766,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Philosophy  in  *1110  University 
of  Gottingen.  His  lectures  were  numerously  attended,  and 
amongst  his  auditors  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
functionaries  of  the  day.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  his 
pupils  to  the  workshops  of  the  town,  in  order  to  give  them  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  several  handicrafts,  the  history  and  theory  of 
which  he  had  explained.  In  this  manner,  combining  extensive 
reading  with  practical  observation,  the  materials  for  the  present 
work  were  collected,  and  the  result  is  now  laid  before  the  English 
reader,  with  the  advantages  of  an  enlightened  and  able  editorship. 
Such  additions  have  been  made  to  the  original  work,  *  as  seemed 
necessary  to  bring  the  accounts  of  the  subjects  treated  of  to  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,’  though  in  some  instances,  we  fear,  without 
sufficient  investigation.  We  are  informed,  for  example,  (page  242), 
that  *  at  present  the  number  ol  British  Fire  Offices  amounts  to 
nearly  twenty,*  and  that  the  premium  varies  from  \s.  (jd  to  10^.  6rf, 
per  cent.,  whereas  the  number  is  very  considerably  greater,  and 
the  premium  rises  in  many  cases  to  five  or  six  times  the  rate  stated. 
A  careful  revision  will  easily  remove  these  defects. 
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The  History  of  Civilization,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
French  Revolution.  Bv  F.  (uiizot,  author  of  ‘History  of  the 
English  Revolution  in  1640.’  Translated  by  William  llazlilt,  Esq. 
Vol.  I.  London  :  David  Bogue. 

We  are  no  great  admirers  of  the  Guizot  school,  or  of  the  policy  of 
the  existing  French  govtTnment.  The  one  is  too  temporizing  and 
conservative,  and  the  other  too  hostile  to  practical  liberty  to  meet 
our  views.  It  is  the  fash’on  with  many  amongst  us  to  laud  both, 
and  the  French  minister  has,  in  consequence,  a  name  somewhat 
above  his  merits.  Those  merits,  however,  we  do  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
parage.  As  a  literary  man,  M.  Guizot  has  earned  a  reputation  which 
will  survive  his  day  ;  and  Mr.  Bogue  has  done  wisely  in  including 
his  *  History  of  Civilisation  ’  in  the  European  Library.  The  work  is 
now  published  for  the  first  time  in  our  language,  and  will  be  read 
with  great  interest, — whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  author’s 
views, — by  all  who  are  concerned  to  trace  the  progress  of  nations 
from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  lectures  of  which  it  consists,  delivered  to  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  enthusiastic  audience,' were  designed  to  trace  the  various 
phases  of  representative  government  in  modern  Europe,  and  are  of 
course  tinctured  throughout  with  that  political  bias  to  which  the 
violent  death  of  his  lather  might  primarily  incline  him,  and  which 
according  to  the  writer  of  the  brief  biographical  notice  prefixed  to 
the  volume,  would  determine  him,  ‘if  things  were  to  come  to  the 
worst,  of  thrc^ving  himself,  without  hesitation,  into  the  arms  of 
despotism,  which  he  does  not  love,  rather  than  undergo  the  anarchy 
he  abhors.’ 


History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Vol  IV.  By 
J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  D.D.  Assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  English  original  by  H.  White.  A  new  edition,  carefully 
revised  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

We  have  already  expressed  in  such  decided  terms  our  conviction  of 
the  superiority  of  this  edition  over  all  its  rivals,  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  ol  saying  another  word  on  this  point.  We  will  therefore 
merely  congratulate  our  readers  on  its  completion — so  far,  at  least, 
as  Dr.  D’Aubigne  has  yet  proceeded,  and  recommend  each  one  of 
them  instantly  to  possess  him'^elf  of  a  copy.  The  four  volumes, 
printed  in  neat  and  handsome  style,  are  published  Ibr  fourteen  shil¬ 
lings,  and  it  would  probably  be  impossible  within  the  whole  range 
of  English  literature,  to  purchase  Ibr  the  same  sum  so  much  attrac¬ 
tive  and  useful  reading.  To  all  the  charms  of  romance,  the  history 
of  Dr.  D’Aubigne  adds  the  sterling  value  of  a  history,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  the  spiritual  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  of  man. 
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Sale's  Brigade  in  .ifghanistan,  with  an  account  of  the  seizure  and  defence 
of  Jellalabad.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  I^ondon:  John 
Murray. 

This  volume  forms  No.  34  of  'The  Home  and  Colonial  Library,*  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  obtain  a  wide  circulation.  It  had  its  origin,  the 
author  informs  ua,  in  an  accidental  meeting  with  the  thirteenth  regi¬ 
ment  at  the  sea-bathing  quarter  of  Walmer,  in  the  autumn  of  la^t 
year,  and  has  been  compiled  from  the  narratives  of  eye-witnesses, 
checked  by  official  records.  Mr.  Gleig  is  well  known  as  a  popular 
writer,  and  with  such  a  narrative  and  materials  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  he  has  furnished  a  volume  which  Lnglishmen  will  love  to  read. 
Of  the  soldier-like  and  gallant  bearing  of  our  troops  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  there  can  be  no  question.  We  do  all  honour  to  their 
bravery,  discipline,  and  power  of  endurance.  In  these  and  in  all 
other  military  qualities  they  were  worthy  of  the  name  they  bear;  and 
their  prowess  will  be  registered  in  British  history.  But  we  regard 
war  with  such  utter  detestation,  and  have  so  entire  a  conviction  of 
the  injustice  of  the  expedition  in  which  our  countrymen  were  en¬ 
gaged,  that  the  story  of  their  proudest  triumphs  fills  us  with  sorrow 
and  shame,  rather  than  the  exultation  in  which  many  around  us 
indulge.  When  will  the  healthful  state  of  the  public  mind  compel  our 
rulers  to  refrain  from  the  wholesale  murders  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  so  recklessly  to  perpetrate. 


Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty,  Election,  the  Atonement,  Justification, 
and  Regeneration,  to  which  are  appended.  Strictures  upon  recent  pub¬ 
lications  by  Dr,  Marshall  and  Mr,  Haldane  on  the  Atonement,  and 
upon  the  Statements  of  Dr,  Jenkyn  on  the  Infiuences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  By  George  Payne,  LL.D.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
London  :  John  Gladding. 

The  third  edition  of  a  work  on  doctrinal  theology  is  a  novelty  now- 
a-day,  and  we  congratulate  Dr.  Payne  on  the  distinclion  to  which  he 
has  attained.  Having  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  this  work  in  our 
notice  of  a  former  edition,  we  need  only  say  at  present,  that  its  value 
is  considerably  increased  by  the  revision  to  which  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected,  and  the  additions  which  have  been  made,  more  particularly 
in  the  appendix.  The  strictures  on  Dr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Haldane  s 
publications  on  the  Atonement,  and  on  Dr.  Jenkyn’s  work  on  the 
Holy  Spirit,  may  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  all  classes  of 
theologians,  and  we  especially  recommend  them  to  tlie  close  study 
of  our  younger  ministers.  Calm,  clear,  and  dispassionate,  at  once 
acute  and  logical.  Dr  Payne  is  well  qualified  to  guide  the  enquiries 
of  younger  minds,  and  to  clear  up  many  dilliculties  by  which  their 
progress  is  impeded. 
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The  Modern  Poetical  Speaker ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Pieces  adapted  for 
recitation,  carefully  selected  from  the  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Mrs.  Palliser.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discriminate  between  works  of  this  class. 
They  possess  so  much  in  common,  as  to  render  it  no  easy  task  to 
specify  wherein  they  differ,  or  ‘  to  show  cause  ’  why  one  should  be 
preferred  before  all  others.  In  the  present  case,  the  range  of  se¬ 
lection  is  limited  ;  and  within  the  bounds  prescribed,  has  been 
judicious  and  well  timed.  The  range  of  reading  indicated  is  exten¬ 
sive,  the  taste  exercised  sound,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  under 
which  the  work  has  been  prepared,  such  as  should  always  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  those  who  cater  for  the  young.  *  Bearing  in  mind,’  says 
Mrs.  Palliser,  ‘  the  lasting  impression  that  may  be  made  by  pieces 
committed  to  the  memory,  the  compiler  has  rigorously  excluded  all 
passages,  however  beautiful,  which  contain  anything  objectionable 
in  either  word  or  sentiment.'  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  when 
found  in  combination  with  the  other  good  qualities  which  distinguish 
this  selection,  fully  warrants  the  cordial  recommendation  with  which 
we  introduce  Mrs.  Palliser’s  labours  to  our  readers. 


Ikoyal  Gems  from  the  Gallerivs  of  Europe,  Engraved  after  National 
Pictures  of  the  Great  Masters  M^ith  Notices,  Biographical,  His¬ 
torical  and  Descriptive.  By  S.  C.  Hall,  F.  S.A.  Parts  I — III. 
London  :  George  Virtue. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  publications  of  its  class,  and  only  requires  to  be 
known  in  order  to  obtain  the  patronage  it  merits.  It  is  designed  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  engravings  of  acknowdeged  excellence,  by 
supplying  the  most  famous  productio  js  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
schools  at  an  extremely  low  price,  and  promises  to  compete  with  the 
most  costly  and  valuable  publications  of  the  day.  *  Selections  of  the 
most  admirable  paintings  of  the  old  masters  have  been  made,  not 
alone  from  the  various  public  depositaries  of  Europe,  but  from  the 
treasures  gathered  in  private  collections,’  and  these  are  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  *  examples  of  the  genius  of  existing  schools.’  dhe 
entire  series  will  be  engraved  in  tlie  line  manner  by  the  most 
accomplished  English  engravers,  several  of  whom  ‘of  high  ability 
and  established  fame*  have  already  been  engaged.  Each  number 
will  contain  three  engravings  with  literary  illustrations  by  Mr  Hall, 
to  whom  the  general  superintendence  of  the  work  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  the  price  is  only  three  shillings.  The  engravings  con¬ 
tained  in  the  parts  now  before  us,  are  The  Rent  Day,  by  Wilkie; 
Cup  Tossing,  by  Crowley ;  The  Cottage  Door,  by  GainsboVough ;  A 
Sunny  ihty,  by  Cuyp;  The  Blind  Fiddler,  by  Wilkie;  The  Cove¬ 
nanter's  Marriage,  by  Johnston  ;  The  Village  Politicians,  by  Wilkie  ; 

TAe  Empty  Cradle,  by  Mrs.  M'lan;  and  The  Noon-Day  Rest,  by 
Cuyp. 
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The  Modern  British  Plutarch;  or  Lives  of  Men  distinguished  in  the 
recent  History  of  our  Country  for  their  Talents,  Virtues,  or  Achieve¬ 
ments,  NV.  C.  Toy  lor,  LL.D.  r2mo.  London :  Giant  and 
Griffith. 

The  design  and  execution  of  this  volume  are  good,  It  supplies 
what  has  long  been  needed,  and  may  be  advantageously  used  in 
the  training  of  our  young  people.  It  contains  thirty-eight  bio¬ 
graphies  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  past  and  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  statesmen,  military  and  naval  commanders,  poets,  men  of 
science,  and  divines,  and  compresses  into  a  narrow  compass,  in¬ 
formation  which  must  otherwise  be  sought  for  through  many  volumes. 
‘  In  describing  the  career  of  statesmen.  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  careful  to 
abstain  from  any  manifestation  of  political  bias  or  party  feeling,  and 
has,  therefore,  avoided  giving  any  opinion  on  questions  that  yet 
remain  within  the  arena  of  controversy.  He  has  been  more  anxious 
to  set  forth  facts  as  a  narrator,  than  to  set  himself  up  as  a  dictator  to 
the  judgment,  or  even  a  guide  to  opinion.’ 
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The  Privateer’s  Man  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  By  Capt.  Marryatt,  R.N. 
2  vols. 

Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson, 
with  Explanatory  Notes ;  together  with  a  Selection  of  Geometrical  Exer¬ 
cises  from  the  Senate  House  and  College  Examination  Papers;  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  containing  a  Brief  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Geometry.  Designed  for  tiie  Use  of  tiie  Higher  Forms  in  Public  Schools, 
and  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Robert  Potts,  M.A. 

The  Brain  and  its  Physiology,  a  critical  disquisition  on  the  Methods  of 
Determining  the  Relations  subsisting  between  the  Structure  and  Func¬ 
tions  of  the  Encephalon.  By  Daniel  Noble. 

Sale’s  Brigade  in  Afghanistan,  with  an  Account  of  the  Seizure  and 
Defence  of  Jellalabad.  By  the  Rev .  J.  R.  Gleig,  M.A. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  View’  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Bv  J.  D.  Morrell,  A.M.  2  vols.  Volume 
the  First. 

History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D’Aubign^*,  D.D.  Assisted  in  the  Preparation  of  the  English 
Original,  by  H.  W  hite.  Volume  the  Fourth. 

Life  at  the  Water  Cure,  or  a  Month  at  Malvern.  A  Diary,  by  Richard 
L  Lane,  Lithographer  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  To  which  is  added  the  Sequel. 

Letters  to  a  Clergyman  on  Institutions  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition 
of  the  People.  Chiefly  from  Paris,  in  the  Autumn  of  1845.  By  John 
Minter  Morgan. 

The  Merits  of  Calvin,  as  an  Interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle.  By  Professor 
W  oods,  of  Andover.  To  which  are  added,  Opinions  and  Testimonies  of 
Foreign  and  British  Divines  and  Scholars,  as  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  W’ritings  of  John  Calvin.  W  ith  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Pringle. 

Christianity  in  its  various  Aspects,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the 
French  Revolution.  By  E.  Quinet,  of  the  College  of  France.  Translated 
with  the  author’s  approbation,  by  C.  Cocks,  Professor  of  the  Royal  Colleges. 
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A  History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  and  Origins.  By  John  Beckman, 
Professor  of  Economy  in  the  University  of  (iottingen.  Translated  from 
the  (ierman,  by  William  Johnston.  Fourth  edition,  carefully  revised  and 
enlarged.  By  Wm.  Francis,  P.H.D.  F.L.S.,  and  J.  W,  (iritfith,  M.l). 
F.L.^.  Vol.  I. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited  by 
Wm.  Smith.  L.L.D.  Part  xvi. 

The  English  Hexapla,  consisting  of  six  important  vernacular  English 
translations  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Part  xi. 

England,  Rome,  and  Oxford,  compared  as  to  certain  Doctrines.  By  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Boyd,  M.A. 

Truth  Defended ;  in  a  supposed  trial  between  Infant  AlTusion  and  Be¬ 
lievers*  Baptism.  Second  Edition,  remodeled,  condensed,  and  revised ;  to 
which  is  appended,  a  Letter  to  Joseph  John  (iurney.  Esq.,  on  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  Seacome 
Ellison. 

The  Select  Works  and  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Fletcher  ,D.I)., 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Fletcher,  jun.,  of  Hanley.  3  vols. 

Practical  Observations  on  Mineral  Waters  and  Baths,  with  notices  of 
some  continental  climates,  and  a  reprint  (the  third)  of  the  Cold  Water 
Cure.  By  Edwin  Lee,  Esq. 

Mesmerism  in  India,  and  its  practical  application  in  Surgery  and  Medi¬ 
cine.  By  James  Esdaile,  M.D.  * 

Autobiography  of  the  late  William  Jones,  M.A. 

Family  Expositions  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  and  St.  Jude.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Bickersteth. 

Outlines  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  intended  as  introductory  to  the 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics  of  the  University  course,  &c. 

Six  Lectures  on  the  Importance  and  Practicability  of  Christian  Union, 
chietlv  in  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Bv  J. 
Aldis.' 

On  the  History  and  Mystery  of  (those  called)  The  Sacraments,  showing 
them  to  be  Jewish  institutions,  and  not  ordinances,  appointed  by  Christ  to 
be  observed  in  his  church.  By  Jacob  Post. 

An  Affectionate  Appeal  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 
By  Archdeacon  Jeffreys,  of  Bombay. 

Six  Sermons  on  Intemperance,  delineating  its  nature,  occasions,  signs, 
evils,  and  remedy.  By  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  Boston,  United  States,  with 
an  Introductory  Preface.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Reid,  Lothian  Road,  Edinburgh. 

Political  Dictionary,  forming  a  work  of  universal  reference,  both  consti¬ 
tutional  and  legal,  etc. 

Knight’s  Penny  Magazine.  (Part  VI.) 

A  New  Universal,  Phrenological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  embracing  all  the  terms  used  in  Art,  Science,  and 
Literature.  (Part  IX.) 

The  Modem  Orator,  being  a  Collection  of  Celebrated  Speeches  of  the 
most  distinguished  Orators  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (Part  XX.) 

The  Christian  in  Palestine,  or  Scenes  of  Sacred  History,  illustrated  from 
sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  by  W.  U.  Bartlett,  with  explanatory  t;*..>crip- 
lions.  By  H.  Stebbing,  D.D.  (Part  IV.) 

Royal  Gems  from  the  Galleries  of  Europe,  Engraved  after  National 
Pictu.es  of  the  great  Masters.  With  Notices,  Biographical,  Historical,  and 
Descriptive.  By  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  (Part  IV.) 

Gilbert’s  Modem  Atlas  of  the  World,  for  the  People,  w  ith  an  Introduction 
to  the  Physical  Geograi)hy  of  the  Globe,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  tlie 
Utuudes  and  Longitudes  of  24,000  places.  (Part  V  ) 

The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts.  (Part  XVI  11.) 


